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up af Ten 1 e „ 


Trrrnvere! as ancient Katy ARTS d 
to the account of diſeaſes, and the extraordinary 
phenomena of nature, we ſind that between the 

: year B. C. 480 and the Chriſtian why A num 
ber of violent plagues occurred, moſt of which 
coincided; m time with the following pheno- 

mena: comets, eruptions of volcanoes, earth 
quakes, drought, ſevere winters, | diſeaſes among 
cattle. Of thirteen comets mentioned in the 
foregoing hiſtory, which are all whole dates 1 

am able to aſcertain, eight" of them coineide 

1 with volcanic eruptions of Etna, the only map, 

cano of any note which the hiſtory of that | 

period has recorded; and eleven of them coin- 
cide in time with peſtilence. If we conſider 
the ſcarcity of our materials for a hiſtory. f 
theſe phenomena at that period, and make due 8 
allowances for the uncertai nty of chronology, , | 
we ſhall find reaſon to be ſurprized at ſuch 4 
number of theſe coincidences. In ſeveral ins | 

ſtances we find extreme drought and very fevere | 

| vinters to correſpond” in time with comets and | 
eruptions of e con formable t to facts in mo- 


. 
. 


germ Gays 9. . 5 ee perk e ri att 29 11 5 120 do 4 


4 


phia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Providence; 
canine madness; plague among cats, and 


© x297|Cool, America 


| on this fubjeR hiftory is wurden alſo for many 
l centuries after the Chriſtian era. Yet in every 
period, even of the dark ages, we find numerous 
eoincidences of the great phenomena above- 


mentioned. All the great plagues that have 
afflicted mankind, have been 5b e e 1 2 3 
en agitations of the elements ss. 
This obſervation reſts eee on the 5 
amn that preceded and attended the peſti- 
lences of the following periods, A. D.—80, 167, 
252, 375, 400, ws: 542, 998, 590, 639, 679, 
882. 746, 762, 802, gos, 994, 7005, 1031, | 
| 1044, 1069, 1106, 1136, 1142, 1162, 2181, 
1222, 1242, 1300, 1347, 1368, 1400, 1477, 
1500 1581, 1577, 1602, 1625, 1636, 1665, 
1699, 1709, 1719, 1728, 1748, 1751, 1760, 
17%, 1783, 1789. Many facts in other pe- 
3 to PO”. the mths i; 8 te- 


-. | Modern ohitofophy ob eas tothe as fouls it which 
the word elements is uſed; fince it appears that what has 
| aſually been confidered as an element, is found, by modern 
chemiſtry, to be a compound ſubſtance, reſolvable into parts, 
in their nature and properties diſtinct. Notwithflanding 
theſe diſcoveries, I cannot conſent to diſcard the popular uſe 
of the word element. Nature preſents to the ſenſes of man 
Fre, earth, air, and water, in particular and predominant 
form. This is the form in which they appear to be moſt 
_ wſcful to man, and to be the conftituent materials of other 
| ſubſtances, as well as the agents in carrying on the great 
viſible | operations of the ſyſtem. I e Lender che 
: 7; anda — as natural and convenient. [24371 
| bo | | : 
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| 55 ; nnn | 


| w —.— Nth peſlence is an emma, 105 


5 queſtion. the ad, eee ee. couſiderabl 
0 plague in any (COUNTY: e tioned which 


: dab e Si We | ae, ſhaken; 
during the (progreſs: of the diſeaſes which, Lde- 
_ nominate peſtilence, and which run, in certain 
periods, over large portions of che globe, ſome | 
parts: of the earth, and eſpeeially thoſe which 

5 een eee fire, are viol. 


| 1 a 5 5 egoing box 
reader will find that all thoſe years Waere 
conſiderable earthquakes have ogcurred in 
America have been rematkably ſickly. Theſe 
years are 1638, 1647, 1658, 1662 and 8, 1668, 
1727, 1755, 1753. See the hiſtory and the 
Bills of Mortality. Even the lighter: ſhocks 
"have? Sale inp fy with conſiderable fickneſs;: 
or have introduced a» ſeries of epidemics, being 
contemporary with the meaſles, influenza, 
fore: thräat. as in 1669, 1720, 1787 1757, 
1561, 1769; len, en, e ee, 
eee the inſtances in Eutepe and 


A would be a uſeleſs 2 of the eyents 


5 related 


* 72 5 


oc ding nog, w which . 
2 1 * Hy 11 

i, Another ann 3 550 * ks; 

i nenten de moſt clofely connected 

itlemic diſe: ſes; - is the eruption af* fire 

canic mountains. |: In this article hiſ- 

le leient, or 1. have not been ang: to 


iew of theſe ee There are eee 
mes fn) which the books I have conſulted 
mention no eruption of Etna and eſuvius. 
The account of eruptions in Iceland, from the 
year 1000, taken from Pennant's Arctic Zoology; 
vol. i. 381, is probably complete, or nearly ſo. 
Of:the. volcanoes in the Andes we have very 
few accounts, as well as of thoſe in the Mo- 
huccas. | Of hoſe in the Arctic regio of Aſia 
nd Am We know very little. n, 

Notwith tauding theſe defects, we are able, 
bp the erüptions in Italy, Sicily, and Iceland, 
to arrive to ſome very important concluſions; 
The reader muſt have noticed in the preceding 
nam the coincidences 1 im time en r 


en e ele or + Sttob: 3 winter. 
Thus the eruptions of 1766, 1779, and 1783, 
were immediately followed by intenſely cold 
yen 1 55 Jevere winters: ah i crea and 


Theſe inſtances will es as ample of 1 the ordi.. 


| 5 


; i 
* — hve b 
d „„ 
„ 17 
0 >. S 3. 


7 eraptivils continue, or are e for a num: 
ber of years in Wan but the eruptions 


or an A 


var Sable.” When hes e 85 een for 
ſome years quiet, and that ſuſpenſion- is er. 
lowed by a great diſcharge, it appears to me 
that ſevere winters invariably follow or precede 
"x the Wer ve within a few nim . ab, 5 


youll if at any time the jen deed „„ 
violent, a ſevere winter attends it, as in ns E 
Etna was in à ſtate of eruption from 11664 to. 
to 1679; but in 1669 the diſcharge was imme - 
- diately augmented, and the winters next pre: 
ben and following were very ſevere. 25 
There are ſome years in which eruptio ns af 
noted, of which I find no account reſpecing 


the ſeaſons. Perhaps ſome of theſe will, on fur - . 
ther inveſtigation, be found to be exceptions. 
It is to be obſerved, that in A N_ 2 
eres winter extends to both hemiſp 
ſometimes to one only, and i my f 
part of a hemiſphere only. Thus : 


1683-—4, 1762—3, 1766 9—86 
the nee eee to both hemiſpheres. I 
164041, 17940, and in other mes mes, - . 
the ſeve re winter in — preceded, by one „ 
year, a fimilar winter in America. Lord mY | 
faſt ces, "ſevere (froſt takes place in one 

"#IFOL. Lf i fs bo 


„ 


5 oY BRIBF HISTORY: | 40 


5 ſphere du: ani a ſeries: of mild winters in the. 
other; but this is leſs common. In general, 
| ow 1 uren in in both hemiſpheres at once, 
ediate ſucceſſion; and, 
as far as fevulanon wo yet appeared, this ſeverity 
1 i cloſely attendant on viſas An wh 
5 N few exceptions. | 
5 Another ee which. "of = ly + PRO | 
r in time with ſevere winters, is the ap- 
proach of comets. 1 have been ſtruck with 
| ſurprize at the coincidences: of this kind. There 
are a few inſtances on record of mild winters 
during the appearance of theſe bodies; but in 
theſe | caſes the comets have appeared to be 
mall, or to paſs the ſyſtem at an immenſe . 
diſtance fromthe earth. The large comets, and 
© thoſe which approach near the earth, ſeem to 
produce almoſt uniformly. great heat, exceſſixe | 
_ tought, followed by very cold winters, tre- 
mendous ſtorms of wind, rain, ſnow, and hail, 
unuſual tides, or ſwell of the ocean, and uſually 


; ; volcanic eruptions. How far theſe phenomena 


6 are connected, as cauſe and effect, future ob- 
fs ſervations may determine. Some of them occur 
form. in the ſame year, that I ment | 


reſi the evidence of their connection. . 
1 Alfter a volcano has been many years e 
oh Fe is diſcharges are; I believe; always preceded. by 
WY extreme drought; ; and this defect of water is not 
1 — 9 oblervable in 118 n 32 i elena. 

Wert 


or Eri ure rs ASES; 


exte ide over x whole continent, f 
| ove the world. Many inſtances have been / 
related: : it is ſufficient he lere "00" nnen _ ex 


ereptions of m and — Inet y 
_almoſt all ſprings were — over a 
1 Wen. of America. e —_— ie 
Cold winters ſometimes follow wet ſe wy, | 
biix more generally a very hot ſummer, or very 
dry autumn. Sometimes two or three fovere, +40 
winters occur in ſucceſſion,” as in 1766—67 and TO. 
68, and i in America from * to 1790. 8 


'canoes diſcharge Wey and when the atmoſphere 
exhibits fiery appearances, as meteors, ien 
of light, and mock ſuns, are beyond compari- 
ſon the moſt tempeſtuous. Witneſs the yeats 
1766, 1771 and 72, 1780, 1783, 4, and's, &— 
1788, 1797. In ſuch 2 the” riſk on ae 
at ſea is greatly increaſe. 
As dry ſeaſons uſually precede ee eee, 
tions, ſo very wet ſeaſons often ann: chem. W 
This ſeems not to be the invariable „„ 
events; but there are een inſtances of . 
deluging rains after theſe diſcharges, Witneſs 
the ſeaſons following the univerſal convulſions 
of the earth in 1692 and 3, and 1766. Thus 
the electricity is reconduRed to the earth. 155 8 
e every caſe, I believe this remark will l 
fene true, that the approach of comets and 
. , OM g volcanic 
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0 : N 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES, 
I * . - * . * * 8 


ey: 


| . U ante diſturb. the re 


he heat of ſummey aa ah 0 
ns en are in extremes; more ſnow is gene- 
| rated in winter, and more hail in ſummer; tem- 

e violent and nne ws | 


"tributed. e M w 
A ſeries of epidemic Atte, ay -in- 
ET affections of the throat, followed by 
peſtilential fevers, appear generally to com- 
mence, and take their departure, from ſome of 
the great agitations of the elements above re- 
cited. This, at leaſt, has been the caſe in 
America in the four laſt periods, beginning 
with 1756—7, 1769 and 70, 1782 and 3, 
1788 and 9. This fact will want no authority 85 
but a bare debe of the! geg n, 8 
and tables. 8 
Ahe eontünmancg and * varieties: of the N 
diſeaſes ſeem to depend on ſimilar diſturbances 
in the elements; and as the diſcharges and mo- 
tions of the electrical fluid depend on no cer- 
tain laws that are known, they are irregular, 
and may contribute to vary the order and the 
nature of diſeaſes. In ſome caſes there has 
_ continued ſeries of epi Jewjcs | 


moſt. numetoue and vio nt effects 
quantities: of. fire. 3 lav _ and 


lende extended over all . oh America: 


A ſimilar remark may be made concerning-the | 
period of the laſt univerſal eden; in Eu- 
rope, from 1663 to 1666. —alſo from 1691 to 


1695 from 1727 to 30 from 1759 to 1764 


1769 to 1772—1774 to 17771788 to 1786 


and oncerning ſome ſhorter periods all of 
which ;produced ee, 0 1 both hemi 
ſpheres. e 1 


a, 


Slighter uren a „ e 
are almoſt annual, ſeem to have leſs effect. 
The fire of the globe is in perpetual motion 
or action; and to this great agent, wee, 
are agreed, are to be aſcribed the changes of 
ſeaſons, and the generation of rain, hail, and 
ſaow. Its operations, however, are not all of 
them viſible, nor even perceptible, until they 
appear by their effects. It is probable that the 


inviſible operations of the electrical fluid, pro- 


duce more effects than thoſe which are ſeen. 
Indeed, we may queſtion whether moſt of the 
viſtble phenomena of that principle are not mere 
effects of that action which influences the: ) 

5 c 3 hes 


. 


_—_ 


F 52.4 BRIEF. mvony | 


able a 1d animal 1 world.” It is p 
eruptions, are — cauſes of the eee 
ran rens we Dehiodd0t in e ne wren 


Kind; . e en dur ee, ofte 
__— eee Aj 'itthle: phenomena of _ 
; ” ; " ae} i 2445 11 LAPS 6+ N P is 


: 3 3 * 

N 1 kt # $8 # 5 

1 2 2 * 4 * S £2: 414 ? 1 YE 
* 2 * 83 1 1 


, 5. 8 Aer ts TM was e for the 

f 1 I Vas favoured, by Doctor Mitchel, vith 
ide extracts from à paper of Mr. Holm, a 
Swede, on the ſuhject of a volcanic eruption in 
Iceland, in 1783, by which it appears that the 
atmoſphere is rendered peſtilential by diſcharges 
of fire and lava from the earth. This effect is 
ſuppoſed to be wrought by a combination of the 
2 ſeptous and ox ygenous parts, and may confirm 

and improve en, ne 3 or ow 
kential . mw 
This eruption I underſtand to: have! ee! 
burſting of fire from the earth, in a place diſtant. 
bm Heckla In the neighbourhood of the 
column of flame were generated ſnow, hail, and 
extreme cold. The water that fell in rain was 
acid and corrofive—deftroying cattle and men— 
Wer Nie bodies We N with puſtules and 
| u 


* 


* * * Y * 
0 - 1 


— 


ulcers, Ah excoriating ah hands and; : 
men when it fell on them: It alſo killed vege- | 

tables. The effects were felt not only in lee! 
but in Norway and other parts of Europe. ; 


months ago, 1 might have been able to > illuſ 
particular parts « of my theory by authentic e 

taken from that work. As it is, I muſt content | 
myſelf with obſerving, that Mr. Holm's ob- 5 


fy my ideas reſpecking the agency | 
of cleätricity in producing peſtilence e and e, 
4 einn 14 F 
tremes 3 in the ſeaſons. On this theory not onl 
peſtilence, but ſevere. old, and, A x 
T 1133 . 1 Ly 1 5 
hail, and now, are all familariy explain 
their conn econ with volcanic Fac and | 
T7 | N 
other electrical operations, ,, viſible, and invifbl 
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States of America was every Where 1 in that pro- 
portion. The ſame diſeaſe made ſimilar ravages 
between 1749 and- 1758 in 1759, 1765 and 6 — 
in ſome places in 1769. It was remarkably 
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unhealthy. In Salem, Maſſachuſetts, the bill 
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of the diſeaſe is diſtinctly marked to be et 
New Vork eaſtward, from 1793 to 1796. The t 
ſcarlatina in 1785 and 6 was moſt ſevere in 
Maſſachuſetts - that in 1794 in Connecticut. 
The bills in Boſton for 1792 were ſwelled by 
the ſmall-pox by inoculation, Which is not to 
be taken into this account of epidemics. 5 + 
year ſelected was rather unfavourable, as tlie 
. condition of the atmoſphere was inflammatory, 
and inclined to produce eruptive complaints. 
The ſcarlatina was then making its appearance 
in the Middle States. The ſpring of 1793, when 
| inoculation! was begun at Hartford, Was ſtill 
more unfavourable; and the ſmall-pox was ſo 
unmanageable as to ſurprize the faculty. The 
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„m the bills of mortality and a 
1 hiſtory mite be om ſome pn * 
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the epidemics, which is in a degree uniform. i; 
Periods / of peſtilence, with ſome exceptions} 
ſeem to be introduced by meaſles and inſſuenzaa _ 
then follow diſtaſes of the throat, a 
laſtly, peſtilential fevers. During the Wolle 
| period; dhe meades influensa, and angina, oe: 
8 ee appear in ſpring, autumn, and winter; 
and rarely, if ever, does a peſtilential fever, as 
plague : nd yellow fever, occur in a particular 
eity or country, without inffuenza, anginz 
meaſiles or inflammatory fevers, im r ſpring 
preceding, for immediate precurfors, This 18 
true in the tropical climates, in 0 of epi- 
demich q ud d unten has been the fact in 
temperate latitudes, that I am nearly prepared 
to ſay; that if none of thoſe precurſors appear 
he winter and ſpring, no peſtilential fever will be 
epidemic in the following ſummer and autumn, 
unleſs the dyſentery may be excepted: It Holds 
true in every cafe of great peſtilene. 
2. The progreſfivenels i in the peſtilential 5 
eee in the augmented bills of mor- 
tality which immediately precede” the plague. 
This ariſes from the number and violence of the 
. malignant difeaſes which always precede” an 
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appears, and almoſt always in the ſpring 
months preceding. See the London bills in the 
years preceding the Pee 1625, 1636, 1665. 
The 1 is obſervable- in other bills, both in 
Europe and America. In a few inſtances the 
bdill of the preceding year is low; but in this 
ſome other epidemic has uſually gone before, 
and finiſhed its courſe, or the plague; is 
ceded by influenza n whiol | _ vot ben 
the bill of mortality. r. ads: 
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ſhowing themſelves on the other. I have not 
been able to find an inſtance in Which the 
pe has made great ravages in the eaſt, ex- 
cept when the American continent has been 
more or leſs affected by the epidemics above- - 
mentioned; and, in ſome. inſtances; it is proved 
that the violence of the ſore throat, influenza, 
meaſles, or yellow fever, in America, has cor- 
reſponded with the violence of peſtilence in 
Egypt and the Levant, The commencement of 
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The diſappearance of: he lon 1 
is another moſt conſoling circumſtance. This 
ſpecies of typhus fever was formerly one of the 
moſt terrible diſeaſes of our climate.” At oy” ii 
| ſent it is a rare occurrence. „ 
On the whole, we have very clear 3 that | 
the quantity of diſeaſe in this country has been 
_ diminiſhed within half a century. The yellow 
fever, that is, the peſtilential fever of ſummer 
and autumn, was formerly as frequent, and as 
malignant, as in this age; while the inflam- 
matory fevers of winter, and the long fever, 
have almoſt diſappeared as epidemics. The 
intermittents and remittents of autumn are 
greatly decreaſed in the northern ſtates; and 
the dyſentery has not increaſed in frequency or 
virulence: Anginas have never been ſo fatal 
as they were between 1735 and 1748. _ 
It is probable that ſome of theſe changes i in 
the character of diſeaſes may be aſcribed to 
alterations in our climate, or modes of living, 
and therefore may be permanent. In ſome 
caſes, improvements in medical ſcience and 
: Raw 1 of n . have difarmed dif 
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As de ebe heals 0 e diſeaſe 
which is moſt cloſely connected with peſti- 

lence, and the leaſt dependent on local cauſes, 
or the ſenſible qualities of the air, I avs 
collected all the well defined inſtances of this. 
epidemic which have occurred to my reſearches, 

and arranged them in chronological re, 1 
placing againſt the year the moſt remarkable 
phyſical! occurrences, and mentioning” thoſe 
which fell within ws FOR nennt e bee 
an en e e 


| Catarrh epidemic | in 


» 


A. D. | 

1174. The year before an avian er Eins, 

and followed by great mortality. Fr 
[Chaſm in our accounts of this diſeaſe.] 

15100 The ſame. year with an A 16 

18 87 loceland. and after great earthquakes. 

er air humid; a comet en next Wen 

| [Chaſm.] 1 . 

1551.7 The year „e an eruption e Eins 

and a comet. Seaſon wet. 
3% 1597, 


e year after an eruption of Etna. 
Seaſon moſtly 1 in d coun- 
tries 3 A: comet the 


land, and year after a comet. * 
3 ie wi ow Tre rene cart quakes [nt 
1697. The year after er eee and * 
hard winter. A comet the fame year. 
5 W he year ier earchquakes, an 195-9679 | 
TG in South America, and a N ee 
el wet ſeaſon 44 10 
| 1610. Hightech an eruption of Kine; a 
a comet and ia ſevere winter. Seaſon 
"wary hot and A pn 
| ; 354 1a? B 
| 1647. Firſt | catarrh mentioned in American 
Annals. A comet and violent ecarth- 
gqauakes in South America. ; 
1650. In Europe, the ſame year with an nn, @ 
tion of Etna and earthquakes. 
dus ie America, the /ame year vith great 
tarthquakes in South America, and an 
eruption of Welurius. 5 
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HE -80. In Europe, at- the cloſe of if 
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urope, while Etna was in exploſion 
" Mild winter, 524 has 


ears 
Met en and a 


| eee of Etna. 
comet. 


1698 b. ne des. the e year bun an eras 1 
tion of Veſuvius after a ſevere winter, 
* "ow ann e in a Kot . N 


mer. 
1655. EY ay . eh year: with, an a erup- 
tion in Iceland, and great earthquakes. 
Cool ſummer BO F- 


1697-8. In America, afar a ere, e 5 


in Peru. A comet and ſevere winter. 85 


; . earthquakes and a comet. f 


17088. In Europe, the year after a comet 4 8 


volcanic eruption; in a ſevere winter. 


1712. 5 Europe, the ſame year with an erup- 


tion of ee and a come 

_ ſeaſon.” 1 
1717. In Europe, ee „et, 
tion of Veſuvius and a ſevere winter. 


| FW) In Europe, the ſame year with an erup - 


tion in Iceland en en ha 5 
dry ſummer. A comet. 


1783. ee e a old | winter, A comet. 


1797. Vaiverſal, e year- th 


4 
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tion af Veſuvius; * great! 
and a comet. as oa 
1743.) In Europe, violent « TY LET! 
1744.4 A comet; earthquakes. | 
1755. In Europe, in the fame your: wich-x vio- 
Jlent © earthquakes, and eruptions | of 
+ - voleanoes. Severe winter in Europe. 
175 7 n America, - ſoon after a aan. * 
IIIl followed by an ROT 

125 8. In Europe, With a meteor; 1 6 
| the nest yen 


| 1761 | In ene an ah at the | fame 


AF ene 
12751 768. In Europe; a comet the fins: Wen bol 


lowed by an eruption of Etna the next 


3 year. Dry ſummer in America. 


1767. In Europe, the ſame year with e 
tion of Veſuvius; and the year after 

e ther eruptions and earthquaxes. 
bp 71 | 5 America, in the yeats with volcanic 


1772.) eruptions. Cold winter in 1772. 


| —_ n Europe, preceded by earthquakes; 5 
ſitmall eruption of Lipari the 12 year, | 


Ham in New Span 
In America, the year aſter an gion 
of Etna, and a moſt rigorous winter. 
782. >In Europe and Aſia; cold ſummer; very 
dey in America; the m—_ +. a great 
W airs ne” B 
1 PAY 14788, 
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or vraie bierlors. 3 0 


15 88. vun Fuiths!: ſoon after eruptionsof Veſu- 


I vius and Etna. A comet. | 
89. | In America, contemporary with an erup- - 
is, tion of Veſuvins; juſt after great earth- 
quakes in Hure; and Iceland, * 0: a 
htm TT rene nn oe» | 
1790 te America, after a mild winter. , 
be. og In Europe, the e en 4 great t erup- 
| tion of 'Veſuvius. © 5 


5 1797. A. Europe, the ſe year with, Aa ; comet * EL 


FOES and earthquakes. 

The accounts of the ſeaſons are woa) rom 
Engliſh writers, and refer to England, with 
ſyme exceptions. In regard to heat and cold, 
che ſeaſons are generally uniform in moſt coun- 
tries on the ſame continent, but not in oh; 5 
to drought or meiſtu re 

Of theſe forty-four inſtances of Ware it 5 
may be obſerved from the preceding hiſtory, 


1ft. That moſt of them happened after or AG 


\. ſevere cold, or during moiſt weather, and 

in ſpring, winter, or autumn. Some, 

however, happened in dry, hot ſeaſons 3 5 
and others in mild winters. 

2d. ane inſtances occurred in years with - 

there was a volcanic eruption in Italy or 

„„en and eleven others, though in 

_ different years, were within a few months 
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inſtance I have found. ene 
I regret, my want of materials to. complete a 
view of this. ſubhect. No regul 
| been kept 1 In America of ar knn teſts \ 


Ad. Almen all n ye ar: of igreat dart 
quakes, or within a for months „ 
n or following them. 1 * 1 98 fi 


year, or a few . Prece 
| lowin g the approach of comets, . 


8 . 
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| It is further to be obſerved, - that „ / 
theſe epidemics have been limited. to the Ame- 


rican hemiſphere, at the diſtance of three, four, 
or five years from an epidemic of the ſame kind 


in Europe. Such as thoſe of 1647, 1655, which | 


eiae in time with violent eart 
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In other inſtances, this piers 8 over 


the whole globe, uſually beginuing in America, 
according to the information yet. obtained. 
Thus, in four inſtances, viz. 1698, 1757, 1761, 
1781, it ſpread over the American hemiſphere 


one year prior to its invading the other hemiſ- 
phere; and the univerſal catarrh of 1733, which 


encircled the globe, commenced. in America 
two months before it did in Europe. The 


epidemic of 1782, invaded. Europe, from the 


fide - of Aſia, the year after it appeare 1 in 
America. The influenza of 1788 in Europe, 


preceded the ſame diſeaſe in Ameri 


e 8 


11255 i 


"8 


; occurred. within a 7 


ter BISTORT | „„ 


have found no account = any betwee | 
1698; nor between. the latter year ind 1733 
From 1737 to 1757 is alſo a chaſm. One of 
theſe inſtances, that of 1698, came to my know 
ledge by accident, as I have mentioned under 
that year in the foregoing hiſtory. From the 
niform appearance of this epidemic, as often 
0 in ten years, in periods of which we 
have correct regiſters, we have grounds to pre- 
ſume it has Wa N occurred, in eee _ 
ſame periods. f 
This epidemic is n wb effe@ of: fome 
inſenſible we of _ OP phere; as 1 


and vu unovutrolled by Nats or a A . 
or moiſture. From theſe circumſtances, and its 
near coincidence in time with the violent ac- 
tion of fire in earthquakes and volcanic dif- 
charges, there is reaſon to conclude the dif- 
eaſe to be the effect of ſome acceſs of ſtimulant 
powers to the atmoſphere by means of the ele = 
trical principle: No other principle in creation, 
| which has yet come under the cognizance f 
the human mind, ſeems adequate to the ſame. 
effects. I do not conſider the lakes and 
voleanie . as ; the cache o of this n 
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46 wan BRIEF morony | 


4 mic, but as ne of che common cauſe and 
1 The Ot arſes of this e are 0 8 ious. 
That in 1510-proceeded from Africa to Sicily, 
Italy, and the north of Europe. That epidemic 
could not be the effect of the eruption in Ice- 
land, for it appeared firſt in ſouthern latitudes. 
| Tf there was a volcanic diſcharge, about that 
time in Africa, we might be led to aſcribe the 
| A to that cauſe; but it is more probable 
that we ought to aſeribe it to an inſenſible ope- 
ration of atmoſpheric fire“, which is more ge- 
neral and violent about the time of eg Wer 
and which fire is per agitated in all 
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exploſions only in e places. I think no 
man can re _e ” n Wg Aeg 1 
me hiſtory. ieee 

Ihe courſe of . e ee of 136 510 

1 am not able to aſcertain; nor that of JOY 
but the latter invaded Spain in Auguſt. it 
The ſevere. influenza of 1580, began in che 

ſouth of Europe in the heat of Conan and 
ee crop wachen north. ae en eneral, 

| ww! eee, RD een th l 


1 1 1575 this word 1 to o expreſs the, Pele manlfeled | in ; 
eleAtical operations, although this is uſually ſuppoſed to be 

- cold fuſion, or ſubſtance deſtitute of heat. Of the nature 
of this 4 * b 2 oat its effects. 


From 


or By DE 


/ Fromithat ; ear to 1708-9, A find d no account : 


4 of the courſe. of the epidemie catarrh; but the 
8 | | latter been * the nn was it pa pro- 


. # 855 
OR! oye ie 


Ka waere of 1729-8 305 C 
Poland and Sileſia. to the weſt, W's South af 
Europe, and ended about the Raja, of an OO: 
Tan: from V efanaus. -:; hls” n . 
The univerſal catarrh of due ba. in 
A in the autumn of 1732. It appeared 
in Europe in December. That of 1788 ao» | 
peared at rants Abi in n DA: tube; 
and Auguſt. 111 | vi AT 
The 1 in eee in 1789, ne in 
the middle ſtate; ; and ſpread) ſouthward. and eaſt- 
ward. In 1790, it began in about the ſame; 
longitude, but in the interior n and 
ſpread eaſtward and ſouthw ar. 
The influenza of 1782 in Europe, Wen ee 5 
| Aſia, poſſibly it might 1 have ; travelled from | 
America, acroſs. the Pacific to China and 
Kamſchatſka, as it * e in ane | 
in 1781. ct} 5 n 38 IP 
This is all bY am eee —_ of. the. | 
origin and direction of this ſingular epidemic. 
It is greatly to be deſired, that we might learn: 1 
preciſely the dates of its appearance, the place, 
the direction of its progreſs, in all caſes, and 
compare theſe circumſtances with the extraor- 
dinary agitations of the elements, which oc · 


18 » cloſely allied ul the meaſles. 
the ſymptoms are combined in 
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demic, CG g en , os | the pion | 
This proves their alliance; indeed, I conſider 
enn a vt eee . Me! ne 
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et 1s e conneRec wich os: 
tal fevers, and, "ſometimes, this is true of the 
meaſles. It is rare, indeed, that epidemic 
plague and yellow fever do not begin and 
end in catarrhal affections; that is, catarrh 
precedes in ſpring, and follows in autumn. 
| 8 peſtilence is ran. nnn. 
by pales. and angina. Es e. iT 
Every epidemic. dnnn 3 to. com- 
mence with meaſles or influenza. To theſe. 
| cee angina, in ſome of its various vue, 
| which are all the offspring of the ſame- 
Then follow peſtilential fevers, in the form wy 
| TY, yellow fever and plague. Whenever 
mie conſtitution is "manifeſted by 
enza aud affections of the 8 
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It is remarkable, that the extent and vie- 

lence of the influenza mark very nearly the 
ſeverity of the orgs fevers which precede 
and are to follow it- The two epidemics of 
1733 and 37, invaded the whole globe in the 
fame year; they were very ſevere} and ſo were 
the anginas and plagues of that period; beyond 
What has cen at _— other time” W * 


ae e nigung the Seguin hifory „Inte 
learnt ſome further particulars reſpecting the 
catarrh of 1737. From two elderly gentlemen, 
who were then arrived to adult years, I learn that 
this influenza invaded Connecticut in the month 
of November. If this is correct information, 
the diſeaſe appeared in the two hemiſpheres about 
the ſame time, an ee to the uſual order 
of the epidemic. . LD . 
« Dr. Warren mentions "hb EH: in the 
winter of that year, in the Weſt Indies. It 
| was the immediate precurſor of the violent fe- 
ver in Barbadoes in 1738, which that author 
| has deſcribed, and if I do not mis-remember, 
has imported into that iſland |! It was alſo tlie 
immediate precurſor of that e fever 
= which, in the ſame ſummer, ee en en 
1 with depopulation. 5 5 
= This epidemic was fo ſevere; WOT and 
ſudden, 1 in its invaſion, that neighbours, ' in 


Connecticut, could not viſit cach other; and it 
OTE 11. 5 E 5 c left | 
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1747, but not ſevere. 
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ly periods of the work 
appeans to FAY been taken of 4 corineftion 
between epidemie diſeaſes ; bo nor have modern 
writers ſupplied this defect in the hiſtory of 
medicine. Hippocrates and Sydenkam ſeem to | 
have been aware of ſuch a connection; ang e 
the latter author has laid a broad aud firm 

foundation for' a complete 
the ſubject 6f epidemics. ' Hi is obſervations were 1 
confined to the city of London. Had he ex- 1 
tended his view to all parts of 
generalized his obſervations, he would have 
found a mültftude of facts to juſtify his theory" 


7 
N „ 


«hd Proba would hive ien ir e the 
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reach of that obloquy and ridicule which 
ceeding Profeſſors of phyfic of leſs geniits and WE, 


oe hape caſt 1 his occult qualities 8 
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1 mol probably proceeds from the ſame KL 


at 1ers of their Grind, 1 led 
the. . unlocking the great doctrine of a 


conſtitution or ſtate of the atmoſphere, calcu- 


lated to producę particular e epidemic diſeaſes; 


a doctrine which Sydenham has purſued with 
5 wonderful ſucceſs. Any man who reads the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes, muſt: ſee. that certain 


ſpecies 


of them appear nearly together in time and : 


place, The order in which they appear may 


not be exactly the ſame at all times, and in all 


Fountries; 5 * they occur fo 3 e 


4 B yi nin diſcates, — — for e es 


34.12 


ſome. principles as extenſive . as the effects. 7 5 


. cauſes, moſt probably, . exiſt. in the ele; 


ments, fire, air, and water; for we know of 
no. other. medium by Which diſeaſes can he 


| e to whole communities of people. 


Bad food, indeed, is a fruitfyl ſource of dif. 
caſes; but this muſt always proceed from. the 
qualities of the elements Which enter into its 


i F compoſition. A defect, therefore, i in the nouriſh: 


ing powers of food, is a conſequence of a le 


5 fect r ſuperabundance in the elements, or in 
their combination in animal and vegetable 


productions. It may be conſidered as a diſeaſe 
in the animal and vegetable kingdom, Which 


idemic 3 ang mankind. 


— 


ä whooping or 'chin-cou 
of angina, "ſmallpox; ' bilious' feyers, petechial 
fever, dylentery, plague! Of theſe, catarrh is 
the moſt eee 3 dependent 8 
wholly on a 5 her 
Cullen calls it “ 6a 


munication from per 
ful whether it is an infetious' diſeaſe; 


certain it is, that its ſudden u with | 
families, whole towns, and ev 
tries, and the rapidity of its progreſs over ſea 
and land, abſolutely -prech 5 
its dependence. on ſpecific contagion,” 
The other diſeaſes above:enumerated may ariſe 
from both cauſes—infection, and a p 
of air! 80 
Tonſtitution 0 air fitted to pr u 
others are ſeldom IN 


108 hb dee catarrh or e meaſles; 5 
2 ugh, the different (ſpecies 


arrh edn eontagton;® to 
diſtinguiſh it from ' ſporadic caſes of thè ſume 
diſtal; but, after careful obſervation, ' during 


the progreſs) of it in the United States in 1789, 


and again in 1790, T'am confident the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe depends very "Hou" on W" cot 14 


ven whole coun- 


have ſtrong evidence to prove 


ne of them depend ee on a 


duced” without a connec-⸗ 
tion with | diſeaſed” perſons. It is, however, 


proper to obſerve, that the ſmall-pox, dyſentery, 


and plague,” are not uſually, and in ſtrictneſs 
1 enn epidemic diſeaſes. "They ſeldom 
| * 3 invacle 


applicable. to ben. wg vc more re I 
Wi amar HO, men 3 og to a 


4 Ong in e cam 58. 
| 2 ealthy situations, without aftect- 
ing neighbouring places; which contain not 
_ _ the: ſame- local cauſes, of diſeaſe. They might, 
therefore, in ſtrict 3 den denominated 
temparar/ Endemics, in opp dr pe 
Which dt he calls laces = 
demiice;7-which conſtantly or. « outs appear, it ©: 
„This »GiftiaGtion, þ not very ma- 
terial; and I ſhall theurfory ſpeak. of the. ſmall 
pox, ..Ayſentery;/: andi-;plague,: as epidemic diſ- 
eaſes; meaning by this opithet, chat they, at 
certain times, ſpread ene oxer a particular 
town or region. Rin oö Ait i fe if cx 011 
deen, and kind, o contagion will be 
5 particularly; conſidered in 260 ſequent 
Roms — preſent, ſuliject is the order, con- 
nee tion, . and e dee in —_ 
lentiai eee 1 ia. +; 5 br - N 
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ee es > 


differ at ſeaſons, | Tn. bare ad 
taſtaſis loimodey” a a peſtilential, PRA he 
ph eee the Dlagues: but may e of | 
thoſe malignant diſeaſes which are, in modern 
times, the precurſors of the plague, and which 
are now produced 100 the ſate phwenthng which 
he Wo er #11135 7 „„ in N e x6 OT; 
Ihis ſtate of the e repreſents thus 
% The year Was „Aufi e Lor 
ſoutherly breez | 
he firſt part of the Pr and tn | 
rai v. with ſoutherly winds, humid, and cloudy; 
winter, ſoutherly winds, moiſt and mild 
eather. About the vernal equinox,” ſevere 
5 int the north winds, with ſnow, were of - 
no long duration. Spring was again calm; 
ſoutherly. weather; great rains nee till 
Auguſt, chen nen e eee * co 
periods; a pts be ae N oth einde 5 
Ihe ſoutherly, hot, humid eee 5 
_ whenever of long continuance in ſummer, proves 
the cauſe of numerous malignant diſeaſes in the * 
United States, as well as in Europe, 9, 24 
not certainly productive of peſtilence. 
Hippocrates proceeds to mention the diſeaſes 
which prevailed in this Rate of ſeaſons. Be- 
fore ſpring, even during the cold weather, ap- | 
% oo __ 


deer ebene . 1 


Spe Liese f d the i en aceompe 
hoarſeneſs; ardent fever e eue deten, Aiden 
in this mouth, inſiammation of eyes, carbuneles; 
Kc. Theſe diſeaſes — became epidemic. 


— worth and 
PIC ilence in Thaſus, where he 
wrote, was of milder e e. though pro- 
bah contemporary with that eee in 
Athens. inn nien, enn, e 
My particular reaſon for reciting theſs! pat: 
_ ages: from Hippocrates is, to prove a pro- 
greſſiveneſs in a peſtilential ſlate. of air, and the 
_Pileaſes; which it produces. The diſeaſes 5 
mentioned are the ſame, een as thoſe 5 
Which precede the: p 2C@UEC- 
the countries Atl warr the: Modites aneun; 
and with little variation, the ſame with thoſe 
Which precede the plague in all parts of thie 
- world. 1 Exyſipe dus, or other eruptive diſeaſes, 6 
catarrhous affections, or ardent fevers, :are''the 
conſtant precurſars. of eee my: — 
7 Kartal plage eee fade. of air deforibi eo and 
it often happens, at this dax, that the firength 
of the peſtilential principle is arreſted in Hes 
progtefsg;)and. the ; epidemics - are limited, in 5 
their violence, 5 0 e at" a Regs leſs, malig- 


+ ** 5 
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wh Atever Nn we che Gene 8e tb pe 
Kate of the” air, or at whatever pot 

5 ned to ceaſe; and yield to 1 more 
dabei onſtitution,” the claſs of diſeaſes which : 
mark its riſe and progreſs, are always fimilat; 

or the ſame, modified only in he: violence of 


Et 


eful attention to theſe” facts cannot fab . 
to convince the obſery rer of the juſtneſs of 
Sydenham's doctrines in regard to conſtitutions 
of air; and the facts "themſelves: demolifh, at 
one ſtroke, all the common medical a oarine 
of the communication of e from place 
P e contagion or fem W e bags 
Unfortunately, che hiſtoric 
dum but little l eu on' 1 
nnals of t. and the middle age 
are not wholly deſtitute of evidence to this 
point. The progreſſion of the plague in Rome, 
eh grew more general and fatal to the ſecond 
and third year, is a fact recorded by Livy, and 
is related in the preceding page.. 
The remark of Dion Cafflus, that the wr 
from Veſuvius, in the great eruption of 79, 
produced that year only flight diſeaſes, but the 
next year an epidemic, | has already been NO» 
Liced.” It leaves us no room to queſtion, that 
the deſtructive e of the year 80 was 
111 : * | N preceded 


diſorders 4 fa lab malige | 
ee wt e ni gre wee 
he wlad agrs furniſh. facts in conf 
3 pre Ct ded: by eryfi; 
ates in England in 1109, and great | 
in 11 z, the plague of 1242, which das pie. 
740 by. great mortality in 1240. The 


1995, in mo, eee une 16 
dpd in. 78 ner I | 4 


accurate W of nature, 5 eee 
vel at a period when the plague — 
felied England. He ſays, „ The lefler infec- 
tions of the ſmall-pox, purple feyer, agues, & c. 
in the preceding ſummer, and-hoveringiallithe | 
Win iter, en 4 great heſtilence the following 
Amen,, for Þ! | Wain, TEA te Ma av 
at once. SOHO b 3 F 
„„ 5 175 | Works, 0. a page 5 
Lit 09h 262 07 1161 hies run OTOOr enn % 
That fiat, of air high produces, peſtilential | 
4 Lord Bacon denominates\putrefaction; 
but Whatever appellation we may give to the 
5 cauſe of peſtilence, the remark is demonſtrably 
well founded. that this ** riſes not to its height. 
at once. It is Ser gr eflive; producing firſt the 
I Bi * leſſer infections. The plague is rarely, if 
| Ever, an original, diſtin6s, Holated diſeaſe; 
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Arey diſtempers. 7 The purple p Ano 8 
tioned by Lord Bacon, is nearly allied to the 
petechial fever, which is the uſual precurſor of 


i —— Leyvant. eine, 3 ne r 


| preceded by the uſual gliſcaſes;, and the progroſy 
5 of them is diſtinctly, traged by the les 7 wed | 
Le TO Feb Tr ane . 


6, and 7, was 


1 — en In th Guſt: ae, a * 
plague broke out at Leyden, and een 
more than 20, 000 lives. At Nim YU 
Hader and other regions, a certain pelen 1 
: fever ſpread with dreadful. mortality. In au- 

tun, the feyere heat ſtill continuing, with 


xceſſive drought, many other malignant dif- 


eaſes appeared, as ſmall-pox,, meaſtcs, diarrhoay 
and dyſentery, of a very bad type; but above 
all, the above- mentioned peſtilential purple 
ayer called in Italy. petechial, increaſed, daily | 
in extent and violence, until it turned into the 
true piague e tandem in apertiſsimam 
peſtem tranfiret.” —The author goes on to re- 


| mark, that in . Sir es 3 [through . the 


winter, ſcattering caſes of plague vccurred/"in 
e Ui, Janu ws $906 Inj , mer ed, 


tHo3t _ 1 u 1 0+ 
| TY an contin: 
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See pages you's; 
0 ric war e Me OT RRR —m 
Thi e onde Ee er d 
facts. Firſt, The ſenſons were inſalübrious. 
diy, The ntial ſtate of air extended 
to many plices at the fame time. 1 In “another 
page "the author fays,” the peſtilence ſpread over 
Germany and the Low Countries. 
Thitaly, This ſtate of air was: of different de- 
grees of mali mity or violence, in dﬀerent 
places, at the fame time: thus the" plague ap- 
peared at Leyden early in 1635, but Wintel 
rary With this was the appearance of the purple 
fever in Nime in other places; and 
during the ſummer and autumn, this, and otlter 
epidemics,” continued to rage with great mor- 
tality, and, at laſt, the ſtrength of tlie peſti- 
lential principle inereaſing, the fever change. 
oy form, and appeared in'the true plague. Ap 
Nor, the modern way of accounting for whe 
Möge in Nimeguen would be, to allege 6 
ſappoſe ſome” infected goods to have conveyed 
the oontagion from Leyden, where it firſt ap- 
peared; and then to ſuppoſe, the infeqion "6 = 
be carried to Leyden from the G 
The philoſophie Diemerbrocck, Who was pre- 
ſent and obſerved all the eircumſtances, quppoſes 
nothing. - He relates plain facts juſt as they 


St . occurred, 


bl 


amel. and admits that 
originated in the pi ita ECT IRR 
By conſidering the 1 er . mics that 
prevailed at that time as connected. ee 2 
ing on the ſame general cauſe, we ſolve all the 
dimficulties attending the origin of the plague. The 
petechial fever, which appeared at Nimeguen 
and other places in 1635, was one of the forms 
in which the general contagion of the period ex- 
hibited its effects on the human conſtitution. It 
was a part of the Wannen be con- 
veyed from Leyden, for it appeared in moſt parta 
of the Low Countries and in eee. 
ſame time. The ſame general cauſe, or indiſ- 
Poktion:3 in the elements to e e. * 
place, a age, Free 0 * _ cons 
; ee until its ſtrength and violence aroſe to 


their height, and eee n 0 n 
m of gy "ot red. ent 


eg 64 Fra 10 the i: 8 give grea 
offence to the followers of Mead and Cullen, the 
adyocates. for the doctrine of the propagation of 
the plague ſolely by ſpecific contagion. It op- 
poſes, eficacioully,. thei "hols ogy and d levels 
ans earth. 4% rn at. 

The fact is, 3 indülputable he the 
Giſtreking period from 1569 to 1577, when 
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gicus epidemics together, and 


phyſicians ſeems to have ariſen out of differences 
of ſymptoms, and to be beſt achpted to practice. 


12 almoſt puk VI ſpotted 
wok Hy ice r that this diſeaſe fre- 
quently turned into the plague, and the plague 
into-the ſpotted: fever. The ſame fact was: es 
noticed by writers of the 161h and 17th cent 
ries, in which the plague frequently over-ran g 
N AT _ two Gleales: 905 e ws 


probably. — « a — 0 an wem like 
that between the diſtindt and confluent ſmall- 
pon. This fact ſhows, that the diſtinction made 
by medical writers, between pe is and peftilentia; 


the plague and other peſtilentiat diſtempets, hows 


ever uſeful in practice, is not authorized by truth 


and er N The ancients claſſed all conta: 


ee Vie 18 this diſtribution, ae paar to | 
their cauſes: and origin; was doubtleſs: moſt phi- 


At the ſame time, it has probably been the oeca- 


bn of the common error of) 8 fferent 
| ee eee a : proceeding wholly from dif- 


tinct cauſes,” when, in fact, they all have one 


general cauſe in common, and the varieties of 
their ſymptoms Rn from TIT, eats and 
seg n cunſes. 2 l let (3450. 


af > 


On 


On this ſubject the learned - Riverius, jel 
Praxeos Medicz, lib. 17, has many judicious re- 
marks. He obſerves, That authors, who write 
on fevers, diſtinguiſh a peſtilent from a malignant 
ſever: by peſtilent fever they underſtand the 1 5 
plague; by a malignant one, the fever vulgarly , 
called purple or other fever, which, eo ept- 
demic and contagious, is leſs dangerous, and in 
which more patients ſurvive than periſn; Whereas 
the eſſence of the true plague conſiſts in this, 
that it deſtroys more than half who are ſeized 
with ite He, however, conſiders theſe fevers as 
differing moſtly in degree of Fmt ba _ e 
ban treats of them under one head. ys 
A peſtilent fever this author — as not 
e ſolely from intemperate h. us 
tridity, but from a malignant and poiſonou 
quality; and whenever this quality appears in 2 
fever, whether quotidian, hectic, or putrid, he 
thinks it ought to be denominated" pe/ttlent. A 
peſtilent fever differs from the plague as 1 decie: 
en e ber e there” hs m. pt gue with- 
85 This N ds: alſo this eagles Fl : 
| tween certain epidemics.” Many een diſ- 
eaſes accompany. the prevalence of ' peſt 
phrenitis, anginas, pleuriſies, Peripne mon : 
flammations of the liver, dyſenteries, and many 
others.“ * aſcribes epidemics to the/ ſtate of 


air as a n which he adds * uſual 
| or. part wear ere ona an Hg its _ 


SEL 


[forms __ wwe theſe diſeaſes 

10 in I at certain times; but he 
account of their order or connection. wail 1 
e Hide 9515 19 au e 


* 5 % 
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CT etc i NY pes 
the plague, e he calls its antecedents/ 
After Weste food of a bad quality, impure 

air from exhalations, intemperate ſeaſons, vapours 
emitted during earthquakes, and the like, he ſays, 
Mor autem invaſuram- antecedunt morbi epi- ; 
demiei, qui cujuſcunque generis efſe pofſunt, febres 
petechiales, variolg, a re 0 $0 


dee des eren. an, pee 1 
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This as 3 unt 1 Sek at theſe. * 
das. as unuſual phenomena; but lays it down 
as 4 general fact, that ſpotted fevers, ſmall-pox; 
meaſles, &c. become e 958 beſore the i ins 
vaſion of the plague. ' ny. 
Lan Helmont obſerves, hat: 5 « be 9 never 
perceive 2 a different pulſe in the plag e from that 
in conti wal malignant fevers,” p. 1138.—No in- 
conſiderable authority for the identity of the a4. 


eaſes in kind, how ver ee in ert. 15 
425: | £0 i | 1 


or eee 0 


le great Sydenham took notice, of theunuſhal 
— malignant diſtempers juſt bofara the 
plague! of 1665. ee P. 12 2, he ſaghs, U 
never knew pleumſies, quinſies, and other inſlam- 
matory! diſeaſes, mone common than they were 
for ſome weeks preceding the plague in London = 
in 1665. Fheſe wee tho hybernal and verbal 
precurſors of peſtilence. As the feaſpn advegceds 
and the weather became mil itheſe! inflam 
diſeaſes yielded ta a malignant feves, bel 
the ſame author, and already mentioned in the 
preceding hiſtory, whichi was the eee pre- 
mae e ee ee form of the plague, inte which: 
it changed by ſuch inſenſible degrees, eee | 
ham himſelf was at a loſs to determine Whether 
that fever was the plague or not, and was candid = 
. to acknowledge his ignorance. And as a+ 
: furthergwoal that this fever and the plague were 
only different forms of the ſame diſeaſe; we muſk! 
notice: the fact recorded by Sydenham, that when, 
the plague in autumn began to abate, the ſame; 
| malignant fever rer appeared ſee page 1 36—that 
is, the diſeaſe, by change of ſrafas, 892 ans; 
its glandular marks, and gradually 
leſs malignant type. en mentions be ame 
fact, and ſo does Morton‚ i 
In every inſtance of a PR eng of» which 1 
can obtain a tolerabiy corre hiſtory, ne 
. has paſſed through 4 Wen in a, a 
e nes acts. 576 1412 eee e 


4 
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Thus in 1719, the year before the great plague 
in 1 zppeared a peſtilential fever in that 
city, which, in ſome caſes, produced buboes and 
ee that is, the plague actually began to 

appear ſix months urn Werbe n of che in- 
fection from Syria! 4: 
| In Aleppo, the 085 ae 3 in SPN 
was preceded by an acute fever; Mem after the 
diſeaſe abated in July, appeared diarrheas and 
duyſentery of a malignant type, attended, in many 
caſes, with petechiæ; and intermittents, which 
often proved fatal. Theſe diſeaſes, in their acute 
forms, prevailed alſo- with the plague, which in 
this year was not one nor 1 the ee 7 
nant epidemic.” 2 
-/'Fhis continued acute bee . e or 
through the winter. In November a. a 
few caſes of the plague. Where the infection 
had been dormant, from July to November, the 
author of this A ee Ruſſel, . not | 
informed us. 
In the ſpring abs 1743 Ae 8 again ap- 
peared, and ſpread in the city; and at the uſual 
time in fummer ſubſided, being again ſucceeded 
by other acute diſorders, which, by bleeding and 
purging. were me into eee in tertians 
and quotidians. 8 to l 

HFere again we ins the n ak; 

_ fate of peſtilence, which had been remarked by 
TIN, Os and Wh ntl "Lg the. 
£4 . exiſtence 
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ec this lice ei in Aleppo, 
all the! ordinary, diſeaſes of the country aſſumed a 
more malignant type; or, as Sydenham remarked 
of the diſeaſes which preceded the plague of 1665, 
they © differed from the ſame diſeaſes in other 
years _ new and unuſual wr rin men in 
vio 92 1 


| "The es WR" theic form with the ſea- 
ſons—the acute fever preceding ran into plague, 


and plague ran into malignant dyſentery, tertians, 


and other acute diſtempers. 

Similar facts are obſerved. in America. The 
plague has been preceded . by acute diſcaſes, 
as anginas, temittents of a bad type, &c." and - 
followed by remittents, NOW > and malig- 
nant pleuriſy. 

The dreadful plague at Meſſina it in i 1743; which 
deſtroyed two thirds of its inhabitants, was in- 
troduced by a malignant fever. One phyſician | 


alone, out of thirty-three, pronounced it the 8 


plague; the others denied it, becauſe the diſeaſe 
was not attended with glandular ſwellings. 
Ws ſimilar fever preceded the ſevere plague at 
Venice in 1576; and the ſame uncertainty at firſt - 
embarraſſed the phyſicians and magiſtracy. 5 
The terrible peſtilence at Naples in 1656 as 
announced by the uſual. herald” of the diſeaſe, 3 : 
x " HET, 
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it the ann and for his audacity was impriſoned 
by the Viceroy. POL of 22 . A 2 0 . V. I: 7 a +. E n . 
8 Tue extenſive peſt WWW 


e egy! tte! feng berate 
creaſe of malignant diſeaſes and eſpecia 
petechial fever, which appeared, at Aleppo; in 
the year next previous to the plague. Yet the 


5 author of this account, Patrick Ruſſel, labours 


very eravely to trace the diſeaſe to Turks from 
bs Egypt, and their old clothes. by 


a Sv 


The uncertainty among Fare cians, at the com- 
mencement of a plague, with reſpe& to the na- 
ture of the diſorder, is a ſtrong proof of the 


doctrine for which 1 contend. - Van Helmont, 


Diemerbroeck, and. others, have found, it ne 
ceflary to lay down rules, with a great degree of 
care and caution, to enable themſelves to deter- 
mine whether a mali gnant diſeaſe 1 is the plague 
or not. Van Helmont obſerves, p. 1138, that 
he could p perceive no difference in the pulſe in 


| plague and continual fevers; of the malignant 


Kind that buboes in the groin, paroitides, &c. 


are not unfrequentiy found in fevers free. from 


plague, and ſometimes ſpots and carbuncles.— 


4 05 be, if many of theſe appearances 45 
Io 2 concur, there is no difficulty in pronouncing, it 


e Plague, eſpecially if 8 appear! before or early | 
alter the fever.” i 
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Diemerbroeck 
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mines a diſeaſe to be the glague neither 
rover Se nor carbuncles, are effent Al to that | 

ten patles-aff without either— 
ms ade mm cho) 1 n 


derte. to 85 — pry view: of al 
the dircumſtances; and one ariterion, heiremarks; 
18, ther provlence of Ms: IRE ene : 
towns. K le 13 193 No" 2 101. 
This laſt e 5 the author had 
obſerved the iexiſterice of peſtilence in various 
places at the ſame time to be a con event. 
The difficulty, at firſt, in aſcertaining the ex: 
iſtence of the plague, proceeds wholly from the 
rogreſſion. in the ſeries of diſeaſes the malignant 
fever preceding derb dry. in 3 
and changing their form. e 
At chas Wee te in uk United Slaton, 
The firſt caſes of the'bilious plagats have occurred 
early in ſummer, uſually in July, ſometimes in 
June. Theſe have not excited much alarm, for 
they have not uſually proved infectious; and they 
have, therefore, been claſſed among the ordinary 
diſeaſes of the hot ſeaſon. This, however, has 
ever been a miſtake; they were the leſs malignant 
forms of appreac tg peſtilence; yet five or ſix 
weeks after their appearance, when the epidemic 
has 1 itſelf 1 in its formidable array, out 
"Wi „ TY ow Citizens 


2 


. 1 
citizens have: into: fome veſſel from cx 


an e zommer we J. Xvi. p. 3, re- 
e that the mme omet in 
cealed under the maſk of other diſes es. When 
the plague raged at Vienna, in 1913, Sp 
aſſumed the appearance of a pleuriſy, catarrh, or 
quinſy; but ſoon after broke out buboes and car - 
buncles, moſt certain ſigns of the plague, accom. 
er en ymptoms | 
Here we obſerve the uſual arty atk 
panions of the plague, aud de bade 15 
Peſtilential principle. Ty 
- " Hippocmtes has remarked thes hate wh _- 
lence of diſeaſes i in particular periods. -He'ſays, - 
There are times when almoſt ns the diſeaſes 
that occur are extremely malignant, and, in ge. 
neral,” fatal; ſp that coughs, phthiſis, angina, are- 
all equally mortal. He affures us, that the 
truth of his obſervations had been confirmed in 
countries very different from each . n in 1 | 
1 _; of ſeaſons and uc A . 


See the bange ited man on yes, 7. 16 


We 3 ag 0 af ths tins. * 
theſe remarks. During the periods which I call 
peftilential, the common diſeaſes of a country, a 
lyſentery and intermittents, become more ob- 
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1 may 1 „ to Abd ee. — 44 
fore 0 that the malignant or epidemic pleuriſy 
never appears, except during theſe peſtilential 
periods. It precedes or follows, in winter, ſpring, 

or autumn, thoſe ſummers alone when peſtilence 
invades our cities. Such was the dreadful diſeaſe a 
in America, in 1697—8, in 1761, and which has 
ſhowed itſelf, in ſeveral e . the MY 
peſtilential donſtituti as. nige In 
But a moſt ſatisfactory proof of the pr, reſſive 

r in a peſtilential ſtate of air, and in the cor | 

reſponding malignity of diſeaſes, is found in the 

Bills of Mortality. Thus, before the London 

plague in 1625, the Bill of Mortality roſe from 

8 to 9000, the ſtandard” of health; to 11, 000 in 

1623; and to 12, 00 in 1624. The appearance 

of peſtilence was clearly announced two years be- 

fore it appeared; and, as the time of its appear- 
ance drew near, the extenſion or malignity of the 
preceding fevers was greatly augmented; for in 
the year of the plague, almoſt nineteen thouſand 

| perſons died of other diſeaſes than the plague. | 
2 the Plague uſually prevails from June or July 

to November, and other diſeaſes are moſtly merged 

in it, almoſt all the deaths by common diſeaſes 
muſt have been in the beginning of the Feen | 
| Len to June or July. Now, eighteen 'thou- 

. #6 © find 


in 


_ ligne, or even twio - Thirds f the number. mat 


fand an in the Ae echt ti NT * 


a prodigious inamaſe pt mog. :the QUIMGN 
F Deſtilenas. VU nt. 
Inthe peſtilent al: period in e P67? eee 
to 1636, the Bills af Mortality reſe two years 


3 Previous to the: plage. UU e eee wo 


The laſt great plague, in x66 f, was announce 
by unuſual malignity an diſeaſes four eee 
its appeatanec. In 1661, according to Syclen- 
ham, began a ſeries of epidemics, which greatly 
fwelted>the liſt of burials. There wWas, homever, 
ſorne dbate nent in 1663; but :1 in the 
firſt ide months of 166, the lity tag 
increaſad wWith pai till a dreadful/ peſtilence 
Er Grant 06 7.56. a, need 
A ſimilar ſincreaſe se Sichere in 
| the Wills uf Mortality for Augſburg, previous to 
the plague in 1628, and in 263 Se © in 
16a and g—in Philadelphia, an rνονε’ n New 
Burks) in 1795 and in New. Lenden- 105 fl. 8 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Bills | 
* Mortality will not, in all caſes, exhibit the 
augmented number and malignity of the diſeaſe 
whichi precede peſtilence; fur it ſometimes hap- 
Pens that the year next preteding the Piague is . 
very healthy, and the valighancy in he dil. 
wie bee the beginning of the peſtt- 
lan cfhate, do not. appeay itil de inter r 


| 12 14 : . 2 * 2 N * ing 
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or mme 73 


* it : knut cal within TID and 


nave dobſewed inge New-Englond * 
influenza and the e een, 
1 diſeaſe and the yellow-tever.- topo; 20 09d - 
Monthly bills will exhibit e 4 yo ti 
erlebte with more accuracy. 
Fernelius remarks, page 161, that Antes | 
= = be perceived in ihe air when ir produces 
fevers not peſtilential, ate which date at the 
Wen oY — 


toad. 4400+. 21949? Atti! A . wt hg | oY 9 one 
„ven in the Welt Indies, zan nee 
fever has its precurſors. That fever in arbadoes 
| in 4788, Was Preced. d by catarrh and ſuffocating | 
cough in 49.37% and the ſpring of 1768. Let 
authors pretend the wo ai pad | 
: n eee Ai ee . AT Ry, * 


gun Tab See Warrewand Short, clot f 
tile "Rt een Sho 


ſeems to be an . 
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the elements; in ets 1 dale the diſeaſes of a a par- 
ticular conſtitution, though ſomewhat modified 
in their ſymptoms, are not controlled or r 
by the ſeaſons. On the contrary, the atmoſphere 
continues to be peſtilential, and pi e diſ- | 
orders of a malignant type, through ey 
of ſeaſons and of weather. Thus we. 


J nd; to FR appearance, the 1 


catarrh of 1799. 


\ T 
"$25 4 
r 
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77 yh 
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inſtances of violent plagues in Kur moſt plant, 


Werenty in 


| oy preceding hiſtory, and we have demonſtration 
of the fact in the United States, The preſent 
peſtilential ſtate commenced with the meaſles and 
90. The "ſummers of 1994 

and of 1597 were apparently temperate and ſa- 
Iubrious; yet, in both theſe ſummers, the plague 
renewed its ravages in ſome towns, though with 
leſs mortality than in the _—— . Oy | 
men of 1793, 95, and 98. {a 


On the other hand, ee ae 85 


| a principally from exceſſively antemperate ſea- 
ſons, as in ſevere heat after a cold winter. In 
this caſe the peſtilence may invade-a city very 
 fuddenly, and without a regular augmentation of 
mortality from previous diſeaſes; but, even in this 
caſe, the plague has its precurſors, which appear 
at leaft a few Were 1 nat n ag eee 


#4 


Tins 


An Philadelphia, in 1793. ci to Dr:Ruſh, 
was preceded by the influenza, ſcarlatina, and 
dh remittents. The ſame diſeaſe, in A 
"_ in ſcattering caſes, as early as June. 7 
In New York the epidemic of 1795 was pre- 
8 coded by angina trachealis, with anomalo N 
toms, ſome caſes of obſtinate dyſentery, at a pre- 
mature flags: of ſummer, and by febrile com- 
plaints, accompanied with bilious evacuations. 
At a meeting of the Medical Society, 217 = 
July, - theſe facts were mentioned, as denoting an 
uncommon ſtate of air; and the Society came to 
a reſolution to make particular obſervations on 
meeting. But, in the interval, the criſis of the 
ann arrived, and removed all doubts. 


bes pr. enn Epidemic of 1795, p. 55 vis | 


evere peſtilence eee 7985 doubts 
105 owes its PARTE to a ſeries of moſt intem- - 
1 aig exceſſive heat, following a 

and ſeverely cold winter. Yet this diſeaſe 
was ne, by premonitory ſigns, eſpecially ca- 
tarrhous fevers. 'Of all the diſorders to which 
mankind are expoſed, none ſeem to indicate a 
Kon fate air with ſo much certainty as 


| catarrhous 
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| phyſicians s WhO follow :a CeileDrAateal 
alleged that the angina aaa me aſe 


| although i it never was mere fatal ms 


in e 2 25 nn 79 1, 


- Aollwr157 eee Abe V. 


j nn. lis words are 


. diſcaſes 56 aher e obſerves. — pleu- 


riſies, and peripneumco ni 28, W epidemic: 

mſn; RAW then inte ſmall- 
0 pain eee r 

< 7—depopulating ut dens _— — 
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augina in 1564, e eee e e 
hours, like the plague. I mention this, hecauſe 
the learned Dr. Fothergill, and tribes of maden 


in Europe till about the e 2610, 


fever; Which, in 1 59431 lays Stenkius, changed. 
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-OF EPDDEMIC DIS 


Dudum ſane" prefagiebat 'ammus'mihs, u alige 
num hoc febrium genus, quod toto biennio Hu- 
ropæ partem non minimam peragravit, velut ſpun- 

ie quibaſdam præludiis, in eee aperti/sittam 
tranfitur am. Neque ne Adeo mea fefellit opi- 
nio! ＋Obſerva. p. 761. This author eben the 
an means of its precurſorss. 
Eodem moda vnriolæ, morbilliy dnjenteric 7 
grafſuntes; ſeep; imo funt precurſores internuncis 
hpeſtis. Epidemic im pox, meaſles," and. . | 
er are op? AR Wer eh nme 2 ir 


744 5 5 | 5 Cs +0: 16 \ Horftus,p; P: 253. 
ie fl Ene it bes, ere ak * 

hs. 18 eee ae : Res the acetates coi 
e diſeaſes, or compels them 
to wear its livery:.. This temark, n eee | 
2 Wh andi is of no ſmalli weight in the 

onnection between certain. ſpecies of e 
In de vals of 1795 the meaſles prevailed in 
| New: Nun but in a mild type. In Auguſt this 
tine ene eee from Auguſt to No- 
vember. No ſooner had the fever ſubſided than 
the meaſles re. appeared, and was of a leſs favour- 
able type. This is a contagidus diſeaſe; and 
how impotent was the contagion, in the inſtanceo 
_ related, under the all- controlling influence of the 
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operated in 5 pa PRs rae — z Which 
7 general .cauſe, in ſummer, was controlled by the 
| Heat of the ſeaſon, and local cauſes in that city: 
theſe temporary and local cauſes operated Sg 
| ee 4 time, e e ue ht le> 
5 proach of dnt ee er obe aſſume 
its empire, and reproduced the meaſles, which 1 is 
a diſeaſe little affected by local cauſes. - _ 
But while local cauſes -e a in pro- 
ducing, bilious plague, the general cauſe was not 
1 * inefficient; no bilious peſtilence ever 
becomin <pidemic and jnfe@tious, abe 
| ie MPN ds elusct 
A fact related in Fairfield's s Diary relative to the 
ſmall-pox in * in 2908s" is VP much in 
hen; bu VE & 
This diſcaſs 1 in ko 5 gave Rh 
alarm; but proved of a mild type, and none died 
ol it for ſeveral weeks: It continued to be fa - 
vourable till September, when it aſſumed a more 
formidable aſpect, being attended with what the 
| writer calls a ſcarlet fever. The ſeaſon was ex- 
ceſſively dry. In December. the ſcarlet fever” 
abated ; dut the dal por ang to be very 
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related „ Ve e man; but they 
are evidence of a progreſſiveneſs in the e 
The  effloreſcence that accompanied the diſeaſe 
from September to December was only a parti- 
cular malignant ſymptom, or modification, of the 
ſmall-pox, n by ene or other tempo- 
rar can], nor ntl . 
The meaſles often e 98 apa 
This circumſtance explains the difficulties men- | 
tioned by medical writers. Dr. Ruſh mentions 
the circumſtance of perſons in 178 9, who, ad 2 
| fever, cough, and all the ſymptoms of meaſles, 
except a general eruption. Some had a trifling 
effloreſcence about the neck and breaſt. The 
ſame happened in 1773 and 1783, vol. ii. 238. 
The fact is alſo mentioned in Edinburgh Medical 
Eſſays, vol. v. Perſons thus affected, have the 
meaſles months or years afterwards. This lighter 
ſpecies of the meaſles is produced by the ſame ge- 
neral cauſe which produces the diſeaſe; in full 
forge; but the conſtitution, at that time, reſiſts . 
the further operation of the cauſe. At a future 
time, the cauſe will produce the diſeaſe complete. 
Under the hiſtory of the diſeaſes of 17923, 
1 here related the progreſs of the late ſcarlatina 
in this country. There cannot be a ſtronger evi - 
dence of the progreſſion of an epidemic influence 
in the atmoſphere than the hiſtory of that diſtem- 


geen five, eee eee 
eight months, by a:milder ſpecies of the diſorder; 
— mild . eee ſome Places, an epi- 


te diſeaſe. They c e, that a 
ſtate of air ſuited to the production of thay diſ- 

_ ceaſe, was got the effect of any ſuddden, viſible 
n the ſeaſons; for the mild form of the 


7 


indifferently, in every ſeaſon 
1 as at Ne Vork im Auguſt, at Hart- 
ford in May, and at New Haven in, Nerenibers | 
but that it was a progreſſive change, — 5 
eee Me human body, or 


; bln; TV: bs (Fe 7 CONT er be 3 = BY 
25 Whether the ET 1 in Mi 1 11 5 
the country, without being announced by this 
flighe form of the diſeaſe, is a queſtion which 


duannot be ſolved, without particular information 


from every town. And, very poſſibly, the facttit- 
felf may have paſſed; in ſome places, unobſerved. 
But the progreſſiveneſs of the diſtemper was diſ- 
tinctly marked in New Vork, in E e | 
Haven, in Bethlem, and in Hartford. 
wr” The fa ame phenomenon was obſerved in 50 ſame 
diſeaſe in 1786, in London. The firſt caſe ap- 
@ i Mach; was of a mild kind, and excited 


or 2yrventc biszAszs. 


„ great apprehenſſon. No other caſe occurred. : 
to the knowledge of the Fuße, except in the y 
ſame family, till M 
peared ; but of a light Kind. In June the diſ-. 
eaſe: became n and malignant. Here we | 

obſerve the progreſs of the peſtilential principle in 
bans, gre like "es eee _ TOO ben i in 
4 merica,” ab 7 Ty 4s 
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| 1 4 ene fa, tices by the great Mr. 
Boyle, in the fifth volume of his works, p. 724, 
E 46 ſhew the regular progreſſion of that ſtate 
of air which produces the plague. In 1665, three 
mogths before thie plague broke out in London, 
a man ſent for a phyſician, complaining of a 
ſwelling in his groin," from which circumſtance 
he predicted the plague which was to follow, and 
ſaid he had experienced the ſame ſwelling in the 
| former plagues, which he conſidered as the certain 
. ner of the diſeaſe. "Boyle took this Ace 
count from the Phyfician „ 
This is no whim, for it is perfectly „ philofiphi. 
cal. It is a common fact, that, during the plague 
in a city, perſons in health experience ſevere pains 
in the glands, as in the groin and under the arms, 
thoſe ſenſible parts which are peculiarly affected 


by the diſeaſe. "One" mentions, that he felt 5 


volk, 11. „„ ſuch 


„% {abate HISTORY bw 
ſuch pains e eee in Vienna, in 1679. 
and others did the ſame, but without any tumor. 


Dr. Gattwad e ae den i in dhe 


8 N « 4 ; | 
ww . 1nd vol. vi. p. 12. 
«> . = +» „ HG © S « ; & 


©: Boyle, vol vi. 429, relates, that one Beal knew 
a Woman who could certainly tell when the plague 
was in the neighbouring country, by a pain in the 
wounds of three ſores: ſhe had when affected by 
the plague in her youth. The relation is altogetber 
credible; for we know that the ſtate of air pro- 
5 e in the glands = 


Th 2 
ſtrate, * plag 


ww + 


Kate of air, which 5 n ert before the 
diſeaſe apps ars; and much more, Guing its pre- 
ce, by perſons i in health, --.;- g 5540? 


_. Anather fact, demonſtrative of the he at 
trine of a progreſſion in the peſtilentiat principle, 
18, 18, the unuſual Rumper ; of abortions. which pre- 
ede the invaſion of a ſevere. plague. This fact 
Was obſerved by. eee Previops to the 
plague in Nimeguen, in 26363 and is numbered 
e De nch. 
ie authors have * 11 N 
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e e 1 eee e ee 4 
__ </the/ debility of the heart and other e 
vchich renders the tender body of the faxtus inca- 
pable of reſiſting the malignity of the peſtilential 
poiſon, and which expoſes the ent in a preg 

nant ſtate, to continual irritation .. 
Ila confirmation of this ee we: 1 . 
the facts ſd frequently mentioned by writers on 
this ſubject, that the plague rarely ot never ſpares 
pregnant women. This was remarked by Liyy 
and Dionyſius in Rome by Procopius and Eva- 
grius, in the plagues ab 8 Ga any by 
DRIES „C 154.7. arts; 
de Kalt duthorirm dhe r Fu A _- 
tente ſtate of air induces extreme excitement 
or irritability, and, conſequently, indirect debi- 
lity, eſpecially in the nervous and vaſcular ſyſ- 
tems. The effect of this general cauſe muſt, of 
courſe, de firſt viſible in perſons moſt ſuſceptible 
of excitement, among whom ate pregnant wo- 
men, which is obvious from the facility with which 
they receive impreſſions from the fight of unna- 
tural objects. The appearance of the effect of 
the peſtilential ſtate of the atmoſphere on ſuch 
perſons, previous to its fatal effects on other 
perſons, leaves no room 1 To its gradual 
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ot x 9 peſtilential epidemics, 
N m4 we can have no doubt, nor of their 


connection through a eee The order | 


in which they ſhew themiſelyes is not always te 
ſame, bang: mel by a nu itude of mes | 


mn, daa Gm infection. ace 


The accounts ts en in the: t 


3 eee eee a. not 7 to . 


5 from them the exact order, in time, in which the 


epidemics of any particular een appeared, 2 
Sydenham, however, has left an admi able ſample 

of the hiſtory of epidemics in Lo! e ee 
to 1680—a ſample that throws immenſe, light on 


the principles here maintained a ſample Which 


ought to be well ſtudied, and which it is inex- 
cuſable in medical writers not to imitate. Let 


any man obſerve the regularity with which certain 


en diſeaſes, as the meaſles and fmall- pox, 
appeared and ſubſided, According o the ſeaſons, a 


| during: the qonſlitutiotreb air fitted to produce 


yielded to a different conſtitu- 


e en 
denbam principles, or the exiſtence of a general 
J I :Contagion; operating in the produ tion. of A; Par- 


ticular claſs of diſeaſes. Under a Philoſophical = | 
vie of ſuch facts, into what trifles will dwindle all 
the formidable pak doctrines about infection 


465 pe ; A 5 


e Ne BEA s». 3 
It 1 however, be remarked, that the Shan 


. pox, in modern times, will not exhibit fimilar - 


effects as formerly; fince the art of inoculation 
has nearly baniſhed the diſeaſe, as an epidemic, 
from our cities, where alone it wie to W to 
any conſiderable extent. 

Let us then attend to the order of the * 
mics which have marked the lateſt periods of pef- 
tilence in America ; moſt of which are "Oe yur 
| W 1 of the LEE eo era Se 
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1737 Severe influenza bo 

1738 Peſtilence in besen Cha | 
1739 N and Mexico. Meaſles 1 in e 15 
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3 8 . Py 254 CSR. 0 1 6 4 
1742 Anginas |. „% TILT AT a nn 
3- {ent 5 PA = * 
. 3 by 
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1747 Ferens 3 
* , 5 1 4 4 4 ' * 1 Ld 
70 Y 2 oY * * 
1 0 8 — 


2 vir In y 


| Fever, dyſentery, al angina, With the 
utmoſt diligence, I cannot learn whether 
meafles or influenza prevailed during 
this period. The , therefore, i 
muſt be left HO. e dee 
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Anginas | aps pag 3 
1756 | eee in ſorns places | #6 nf ny 
1758 Meaſles ee Eo 
1759 Meaſles, dyſentery, fevers : 
1560 Unknown till autumn, then 
13761 Influenza, and inflammatory fevers yer a 
1 762 Peſtilence in Philadelphia eee eee dt 
170 Peſtilence among the Indians on Nan uk 
58 8 15 
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1798 | Angins, plague, dplentery, md „„ 
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count more actariites' and: Sk perſect. 

It will be obſerred, that the order is not quite 
wills nor is this to be expected, conſider: 
the various cauſes which concur in the 
and diverſification of diſeaſes. In 
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; | and NY precede: anginas, 3 and peſt 


lential fevers. And it is remarkable, that theſe 
diſeaſes belong to the claſs of inflammatory 


diatheſis: ſo does the mild ſmall-pox, which, be- 
fore the practice of inoculation, was almoſt regu- 
larly a precurſor 1 che plagus in-ths- cities Go 
: FRONR: 3 


In general 3 epidemic 3 firſt Lok ; 


i} the brain and the throat, before they ſeize the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, and the abdominal viſcera, 
It is obſeryable alſa, that winter, ſpring, and au- 
tumn, produce moſtly diſeaſes of the ſtenic dia - 
tteſis, as meaſles, catarrh, and inflammatory 
fevers; and ſummer, diſeaſes of aſtenic diathefs, : 
as typhus fevers, dyſentery. of a malignant kind, 
and plague. | 3 the plague ſeems to begin 


i ini takes the form of plague, 


4 ducing the bat ſeaſon, and re · aſſumes the catarr- 
hal and inflammatory form in the ſucceeding : 


winter. The meaſles and Ons however, ” 


prevail at any ſeaſon. 


When I arrange epidemics "Wy ester 


4 years, I ſpeak of theſe diſcaſes which extend over 


a whole country, or occur in many places. If 


we look into large cities, we ſhall find ſome of Fe 
_ theſe diſeaſes almoſt. every year. But my obſer- 
1 ener relate only to thoſe! diſeaſes when they 


or occur in various 80 OR, 


8 a ere year, it is not e that 
theſe diſeaſes were all epidemie in the ſame place. - 
Thus, while in 1793 the plague was in Phila- 
delphia, the ſcarlatina was prevailing in New Tork 
and the weſtern part of Connecticut. For it muſt 
not be overlooked, that although meaſles and in- 
fluenza appear nearly at the ſame time in all parts 
of the United States, yet the peſtilential fevers 
| that follow them firſt ſhew themſelves in the 
larger cities in the ſouthern latitudes. Thus the 
meaſles and influenza were univerſal | in I'M ge, 
at leaſt this was the caſe with the inffuenza; bu 
the bilious plague broke out in New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Charleſtown, before it did in Boſton 
and Newburyport. The fame is obſervable in the 
other hemiſphere. The influenza ſpreads over 
Aſia, Europe, and Africa, in a few weeks; but 
the following peſtilence firſt appears in Egypt, or 
the Levant, or in Turkey, then in the northern 
parts of Europe. To god wh aim n a 
few exceptions. e 

It is alſo benen that wle ellen in 
cities takes the form of petechial fever and plague; 
but, 1 in 3 e more en terminates | 
in dyſentery. © 0 Es 3 pps 2 | 
It is a popular opinion, that meaſles and frat. 
1 pox never originate in the human conſtitution 
We contagion. The N — of 


So far Mn Wind fro 


; _ is efficacious 3 in PF 
not fitted to produce them, if ſporadic caſes ap- 
peur in particular habits. of body, they will not. 

 alvays ſpread the dileaſe?.. Sydenbam, long 280. 


caſes of theſe diſeaſes, in every epidemic period, 
10 always generated in the human body without 
:ontagion. | When th: condition of the elements 
i fitted to produce cheſe diſeaſes, they appear in 
all paris of a countty without contagion, they 
ſpread rapidly, ns; decline when the eee 
eee 


When es * . ele 


taught this truth, in deſcribing the changes in 
epidemics of 1670, 1672. Meaſles and ſmall- 
a | nnn 


— nts avatiens.of the 
ments; tend to produce eruptive diſeaſes, and 
Wan the practice of inoculation, the obs 


was almoſt Seren one Slows ann ſeries of eee 


233 5 1 $337 3 | 
„This is here ne of He —_ ar Py the f. 

caſes from the breath and effluvia, which is not always effi- 

cacious in ſpreading them. The variolous matter of ſmall- 


Fox s Wr kg for, 11 d 2 2 5 5 walk bree the 
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. eee firſt ” 
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or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


10 the- meaſles, and appears uſua 
| ſame time meaſles, 
mild e ig nad: vhoopng-cough are been 5 
varied forms of diſeaſe, oce by "1 
tions of the ſame elemental cauſes. Certain it 18, F 
they all. predominate about the dome times | 
and, as a general remark, they preced 1 
ſion of diſeaſes which you e 
1 AL never . with. a pee . : 
could not name inſtances of ſmall-pox originat- 
ing without any known contagion; and, generally, 
medical gentlemen admit the diſeaſe to be gene- 
rated in the conſtitution. This principle is un- 


L queſtionably juſt, and ought to be known and 


received as truth; for the belief that contagion is 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of the diſeaſe, has pro- 
duced moſt miſchievous conſequences. An inſtance 
happened in Sharon a few years ago, in which a 
woman was ſeized with the ſmall -pox, but as the. 
had not been expoſed to contagion, her diſeaſe 
was miſtaken till juſt before her death; and 
twenty or thirty perſons were ſuppoſed to have 


taken the diſeaſe before the true nature of it : 7 5 


was underſtool. 

In the winter of 3 SY occurred in Hart 
foul two ſporadic cafes of meaſles, which could 
not poſſibly be traced to contagion. At another 
5 tune a famuly was ile e by means of a 3 * 
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From n 4 Sw b the fads related inthe gre. 
ceding hiſtory, it appears that epidemics, -agreet 
| ble to the definition already given, are of 1% 
_ kinds; firſt, thoſe which are limited to à partt- 
| earn, city, or country; ſecondly, thoſe: vhach 
pervade whole quarters of the earth, or the whole = 
lobe. The firſt may be called: ws 
eral, or univerſal epidem 455 
The local epidemics. pr Rs dy 
4etys. remicting and intermitting fevers, and peſti 
lence. The epidemic moſt frequently; univerſal 
is the catarrh or influenza. Angin⸗ eee 
neral epidemic. ſometimes local. Bol ile 
| fevers, in certain periods, become general ow 
vaſt tracts of "_ en 19 ame Bs IDLETVE 
of the meaſles. - . a a 
The a wa ther is 5 4 Aiforder which 
mel Jecifively proves a rapid and uaiverſal change 
in the effential properties of the atmoſphere, 
This diſeaſe ſometimes invades the human race {6 
ſuddenly, that half the inhabitants of a town of 
city are ſeized in a night. Ido not find the fam 
fact related of any other diſcaſe, except tie 
| n plague MOD whoſe progreſsthrough 
TOY 
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Europe was as 110 ITY as that of the vet 
and utterly precludes the ſ uppoſition that infec- 
tion from fomes bac aty ſhare in its propagation. 

Cuatarrh, however, is not always a univerſal 
e In many inſtances, it is confned to 
one hemiſphere, as In 1647, 1655, 1789, and 

- £900; pe nr in 1 30, and 47: 12 

Burope. 18112260735 Hong td giants 

In other . this ale ſpreads over the 

whole world in a ſhort period, but is progreflive, 
ppearing iu the two hiemiſpheres in two diffe- 

ade Thus, in 1767, it was epidemic in 

| America; in 1762 in ape In 2981 in Ame- 

f rica; in 1782 in Europe. In two inſtances 1 
| ng i in both hemiſpheres in the ſamo per. 
eatarrh from contagion has ſeldom mene 
in any one country in Europe, without appear 
ing ſucceſſively in almoſt every different part of it; 
undd in n inſtances it has been alſo transferred 
40 America, and has been ſpread there, ſo far as 

we have had opport unities of being informed.” 
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No ſource eee in en 8 eee 

tine, is more fruitful than the doctrine of conta- 

5 ion. It would ſeem, from the paſſage recited, 
that the writer conſidered catarrh as propagated 

my _ from diſcaſed perſons, and- cole 
the ocean by the ſick, or in goods, 


x o 4+ 
Yo ae Shoes, chord — 
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eee 00 Tae erer ern n 
cat, in this period of ſcience and obſer vation, x 
pheno wp e og dune, f 


| America dnl ppeared in | | 
in K urop. or at « che kane une; Lade 
3 propagation; heridha iſa incades 
amen on the ocean in the lame 1emiſphere. 


when three hundred leagues from land, at "ths 
Pere ene nue, it nen eren mos. Of 


with as much We eee bnithe f NS 
; „ and at the eee in the | | 


bo denen To. cereal 9840} 
From theſe fats i FOR icht Walle ka diſeaſe 
is GCE: d by an rn the atm 
In many inſtances it is lim 
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obſervable, that wheney 
| rican 2 it 2 D 


cara tt ata | habla on ene 0 the eat 
been hs: nts in the r of the 
extends y rom the werben init of the | 


point, i pines n coun ry. A8 is not . 
ble, f ta ey. that dhe ſevere. catarrh of 
2708-97 was confined to Europ 3: but it is uſeleſs 


9 indulge conje&ure:i. - Sede ie es ile 


he remote ee aſſigned for catarrk 
bs a ſudden: change of weather from heat to 
from cold to heat - the proximate cauſe, 


| jacmfediaBiux- of fluids to: the mucous wen. 
brane af the noſe, fauces 
ſome degree of inflammation. Some medical 


writers ſeem to eue vote cauſe to be the 


5 EPIDEMIC r DI 


ä ASES. Eo 


ing akin fluids upon the mucous mem rane. se „ 

| Cullen on this point: rok: ven e 
The proximate cauſes of $M Aae tl 

province of medical men; but to the innthucices 

of the remote cauſe above mentioned, wee 

will pardon me for ſtating a few objections. A i 
1. The application of cold to the body cannot 

a be the ſole cauſe of catarrh, becauſe it appears, 

and uſually with moſt ſeverity in the ſpring, bog 1 

the abſtractions of cold. It is obſervable alſo, 

that in many inſtances its principal eee 

mortality is after the return of warm weather, 

the diſeaſe augmenting in violence” with the in- 

creaſe of heat. Thus the catarrh of 170 _ 

peared in Italy, fays Lanciſius, in January, in 

{e evere cold weather, but increaſed in lah: . 

as the ae th advinced, _ the: weather mode V | 

W's Fo on 
The cd fact Webs ene in ans hr . 5 | 

1762 at Edinburgh, where it began in mls 1 | 

increaſed in violence till June. 2 8 

In the ſame manner the catarrh in this notice 8 

in 1790, appearing in March or April, on the 

moderation of cold was far more ſevere than 

that of the preceding autumn, when = weather” th! 

Was changing from heat to cold. eee 
2. It is not always true, that a 8 

catarrh appears in ſpring or autumn, or after 

great changes of weather. The noted catarrh f 

1 began to a pear in Sicily in the month GE 5 
vor. „ u June; 


"ger 4 > Lag K 


June; at Rome in 5 at Venice and 8 
ſtantinople in Auguſt, in the midſt of ſummer. 
It is againſt all probability, that this diſeaſe can 

1 de aſeribed to! che ie of aa On the 

bother hand, its progreſs was evidently ſteady, and 
karg ee Pl either beat or cold. A care- 
ful attention to the hiſtory of this: epidemic at 

other imer, wille ante furniſh other r, 
„ 

The extarch of. 1688 ſeized Gaby 11 
that of 1557 appeared in Spain in Auguſt; that 
in America in 1655 3 the cloſe of June. 
3. The appearance of catarrh in tropical cli- 

mates, as in the Weſt Indies, at the ſame time it 
appears in northern latitudes, is a ſtrong argument 
eee "pag ali it to the capping: of cold. In 
PEP OUR in the temperature of as weather: 
nothing like cold is known in theſe regions. Let 
catarrh, if credible accounts are to be admitted 
j as evidence, is as fatal at times within the. Tons 
as in any other climate. + 
+ } It is true, that in autumn, . called . 
northerly breezes, are experienced in the iſlands, 
em theſe produce colds and coughs ſimilar to 
what we all experience in temperate latitudes - 
on the change of weather, in ſpring and autumn. - } 
Zut theſe are very different, at leaſt in degree, 
from a general epidemic influenza, which ſeizes 
- mankind in all climates with pain in the fide 
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” aud bones, accompani qd. often with fever. The 
univerſality of this diſeaſe burſting ſuddenly 
upon all climates, and raging with equal violence 
in all ſeaſons, and i in defiance of heat and cold, 
leave us no room to queſtion its TORI on 
ſome other cauſe than "_—" * auen 
2li dat ion of cold. ; ONE N N 
4. If the application a 0 5 was wires ole My" 1 
of 1 85 epidemic, it would appear at the ſame 
time in all places which experience a ſudden 
change from heat to cold at the ſame time; And 
further, a neceſſary . conſequence would be, it 
muſt be epidemic. on every ſuch change. 
Neither. of theſe caſes. occurs. On the other 
hand, the diſeaſe begins indifferently in any cli · | 
mate, and in any ſeaſon of the year, and ſpreads 
ſpeedily over whole. countries, -without- the leaſt 
_ obſtruction from heat or cold. And, as far as I 
can obſerve from accounts of it before-me, it is 
as mortal when it invades people in hot climates, 
as in cold or temperate regions and ſeaſons. It is 
alſo progreſſive in point of place; but it moves 
with a celerity unknown to all other diſeaſes. 
Sometimes it paſſes over Europe in ſix weeks. In 
America its duration in 1789 and 1790 was 
nearly the ſame. Different epidemics, however, 
differ in the rapidity of their movements: that of 
15 80 was about ſix months in traverſing Europe. 
Different epidemics alſo differ in point of ge- 
nerality and violence. Sometimes the catarrh is 
VV | a light 


my N BRIEF" mIoToRy | 


a4 licht complaint, at other times it is attended 
with fever, and occaſions no inconſiderable mor- 
tality. The catarrh in the ſpring of 1790 was 
much more ſevere than that of the autumn me * 
ceding. In 1789 it reſembled a ſevere and uni- 
verſa} cold; in 1790 it bordered more on the 
pleuriſy and peripenumony. To thoſe remarks | 
ey may have been particular exceptions. 
| It appears to me alſo, that, with deference 
, to een a ſtrong argument againſt deriving 
the diſeaſe from Py ihe changes of weather 
only, may be drawn from a difference in the 
ſymptom of an epidemic influenza, and of ſpo- 
radic caſes of the diſeaſe obviouſly contracted by 
cold. Let me aſk practitioners, whether, in the 
epidemic catarrh, there do not appear ſymptoms 
altogether unknown in ſporadic caſes? But as 
this is a point that — n it 1s ins 
1 for me to diſcuſs it. 

The celebrated Boyle very 5uſtly lea that 
duden epidemic colds are not to be accounted 8 
for by changes of weather, vol. 5, p. 49. 
I do not, however, deny the influence of heat 

and cold in the epidemic  catarrh. In ſone 
violent epidemics of this ſort, heat and cold 
ſeem to have little influence, the diſeaſe appear- 
ing to rage independent of all the ſenſible qua- 
lities of the air. Yet, in ordinary caſes, the 
temperature of the air ſeems to modify, Hut 
not to . or N the epidemic. - 
1 ""_ 
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Ir 


ments of Medicine, arrangs 


an. in his E 
. nn among diſeaſes of the ſtenic diatheſis. 


Whether he meant to extend his obſervation t | 


ſporadic caſes from cold only, or to the influenza 
alſo, I do not know. But it may not be im- 


proper in me to mention, that, in many epide - 
mics of this ſort, bleeding has proved injurious 
or fatal. The moſt generally er remedies 
have been the diaphoretic, although there have 


been a dow ande in which bleeding was ſa- 


lutary. Indeed no diſeaſe ſeems. to admit of a 
en nee of; ſymptoms. e 5 


Next to the catarrh, in the liſt of — epi 


8 demics, we may perhaps arrange the meaſles» 


which, though ſometimes a local diſeaſe, often 


appears over whole countries, and e e in 
both hemiſpheres at the ſame time. 


This diſeaſe is attended with FOR con- 


1 which aids its communication from place 


to place; but it derives its origin from a parti - 
cular ſtate of the atmoſphere. Hence it appears 
in one ſeaſon, and diſappears in another, yieldi ing 
to ſome other diſeaſe, as Sydenham remarked in 


1672, and which we obſerved in New Vork in 
1795. It is nearly allied to the catarrh, as is evi- 
dent from the catarrhous ſymptoms that attend 


it, and from the ſameneſs in the mode of treat- 


ment. Brown claſſes the meaſles 1 10 * num ber 


of ſtenic diſcaſes, RR” 
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ne di 


102 d A izr Hier. ny | 


mn 17 the catarrh atic 
fame year, from Boſton to Charleſtown. To 


78 of years. In 1781 and 2, catarrh pei 


und, on exat lang Us biſtory of : 


an that the meaſles uſually precedes or fol- 
los an epidemic influenza. Th 


he two diſeaſes, 


thetefote, ' manifeſt a cl 


My accounts & ane are too EPI i 
to authoriſe the aſſertion, that theſe diſeaſes a. 


ways appear nearly together; but this has been 
the fact, with reſpeck t to a number of the laſt 


epidemics in America. 


he order, however, is 


varied. Sometimes 41 a * degree of one or 
both of theſe diſeaſes is experienced in particular 5 
| places, when neither of them 


is epidemie. But 


N on become” violent and general, they are 


over a unge portion o 


xcous;” ſpreading ſucceſſively 
the n "ORE beet 


. 


5 
5 iv 


over both hemiſphere: 


ante 70 in the 


theſe ſucceeded anginas and dyſentery for a ſeries | 


globe. 1 1783 began meaſles in May, and 
angina in Avguft. In 1789 meaſles preceded 


the my prop Ya 5 57 .. weren i e ip the 


Oe”) | 
An ene which uſed Rubel to ike a 


hank in medical hiſtory, as one nearly contem- 
| Porary with the meaſles, was the ſmall-pox. The 
_ diſeaſe was obſerved by Sydenham to rage alter- 
; "ney with meaſles in COR ſeaſons of the _ 


year, 


fe alliance" in "IRE remote Eo 


1 or EPIDE 10 DISBASES. Th 5 * 


year. "Li the meaſles, it is an eruptive « diſeaſe 
of the ſtenic ſpecies, ſpecifically contagious, and 
_ evidently depending. on the ſame general cauſe, 
though on different, temporary, or local cauſes. 
| Inoculation has nearly baniſhed this from the * 
of epidemics. _, 
But a more form Gable ee 8 perhaps | 
- the moſt formidable to which the human race is 
expoled, is. anginas ; uſing this word to denote 


all the different kinds of the affections of the 


throat. I call it the moſt formidable, becauſe 


hitherto no means have been diſcovered of ar- 


reſting its progreſs. Its horrors and fatality are 


not mitigated by the inoculation, like thoſe of 


the ſmall-pox ; nor are its uſual ravages limited 


to populous towns, like thoſe of the plagne. | 


Under all aſpects, therefore, I conſider it as a far 
more ' dreadful diſeaſe than either, becauſe the 
others may be mitigated or avoided. _ | 

Affections of the throat, either in he farm of 


85 epi anginoſa, angina maligna, . cynanche 


trachealis, &c. are among the epidemics which 
belong to almoſt every peſtilential period. In 
the order of appearance, they have not one uni- 
form place; but in America anginas have uſually 

ſucceeded catarrhs the firſt or ſecond year, and 
continue to the fourth or fifth. In the three 
laſt epidemic periods, this order has been very 


uniform. 1 ſpeak of epidemic. Sigg Which 
e 8 Pi pa "Grads 
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ntry-;. ue in \ particu- | 
8 ces we r Ar it nin every year.” 
Theſe | diſeaſes," in our large cities, deb - 
ucceeded by the bilious plague, and in the coun- 
ty by violent remittents, typhus and dyſentery. 
Sometimes angina prevails without being ws: * | 
lowed by the plague ; that is, the conſtitution of 
air/terminates at that point of its peſtilential pro- 
_ <gref6. Such ſeems to have. been the fact with 
the angina of 1755. And in all caſes in which 
"it is of a mild kind, or not univerſal, ſtrong hopes 
may be entertained that no WO will follow 
tit. The epidemic e e to ate 
| were of this kind. 5 
With reſpect to the ae of the” poly 5 
4055 theſe epidemics, it is to be obſerved, that 
it is of two kinds ; ſometimes it extends to 
both hemiſpheres, at other times it ſeems to be 
limited to one. Thoſe diſeaſes, however, which 
are leaſt igfluenced by heat or cold, or which 
depend moſt on ſome inviſible ſtate of the at- 
moſphere, appear moſt frequently in both hemiſ- 
pheres at the ſame time. This fact, with oo oh 
to the catarrh, has been particularly noticed. 5 
The ſame fact is obſervable very often with 7 
reſpect to the meaſles, and eſpecially with regard to 
_ -anginas.' Theſe affections of the throat, when | 
violent, are nearly contemporary in Europe and 
| ee : WOO" _ | ana from 17 5 to 


{ 
7 
{ 
4 
5 
2 
[ 
: 


or BP nie bien 4sxs. 


_ oat SIR; 1773 to 1776; 27831 to 1786— I 5 | 


1793 to; 1506 and in , TH 
This contemporaneouſneſs of ccrtgis; 5 
G in both hemiſpheres, is an important fact 


which has hitherto been little noticed, but which 
opens a new field for philoſephical inveſtigation. 


It demonſtrates that ſuch diſeaſes are occafioned 


ſolely. by a conſtitution of air, without the in 
fluence of contagion, although when the Ane 5 


are formed they are contagious. | 
But we baye further facts of a 8 nature. 
1 is obſervable, that the peſtilential principle 


often extends from Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, 


over all Europe, and to America. But the ſame 


diſeaſes, that is, the ſame forms of the peſtilence, 


do not always appear in Egypt, or Turkey, and 
in France, England, and America, in the ſame 


year. It is a general fact, that the worſt form 


of peſtilence, the inguinal plague, appears firſt in 
Cairo, Smyrna, or Conſtantinople; and from 


this circumſtance the advocates for the propaga- 


tion of that diſeaſe by ſpecific contagion, have 


drawn / their moſt powerful arguments in ſupport. . 
of their theory. But this argument is founded 
on a view of the e moſt EO: narrow | 


and obſcure. 


In every Pei 3 Hh is a ſeries ok 


5 Pr diſeaſes. The order in which they ap- 


pear depend on Jacal or temporary circumſtances. 
| Thus, in Grand Cairo, or Conſtantinople, the 
N og Bs 2 e 5 


. (be, or the 0 local cauſes; cant * 


the e peſtilential principle to its criſis, in the pro- 
duction of the plague. For this reaſon that diſ- 
eaſe appears in thoſe cities ſometime 
does in northern "RON or in more nee 7 
cities. % 
eat . W time FR ER appe: ai | 
B or Cairo, ſome lighter epidemic 
diſeaſe, belonging to the ſeries „appears in other 
parts of the world, indicating the approach of 
peſtilence. Thus, in 1580 and 81, Cairo was 

deſolated by a hideous: plague; but at the ſame 
time a ſevere epidemic catart {burſt forth on all 
Europe, the certain forerunner of CR | 
fevers, and which, in that inſtance, was ſucceeded 
by PIE in 1 Hm 1d ($6 as . n s. 
| Let b, within late peri od: s decide this wel 
tion. e eee _ 

The plane ape ared in ebe Turkith 8 
in 1718; but in 1719 became more general. 
In 1718 the Bills of Mortality were conſiderably 
ſwelled in Amſterdam, London, and Vienna; 
but in 1719 they roſe in the two former cities 
conſiderably higher, the peſtilential ſtate of air 
pervading moſt of Europe. I have no account of 
the ſtate of dileaſes at Marſeilles in 1718; but in 
1719 appeared a. peſtilential fever, which in- 
creaſed 1 1 een, Atbouph the 1 


„„ 5- _--pvinvlple 


before it 


or rte vis AES. 1 „ 


p did not rife” to its s height ti the wb. 
ſequent . 5 


In this Os contemporary with the ae i 
in the Levant, was à univerſal increaſe of mor- 
fality in Europe; and the fame ſtate of air was 
experienced in America, although in very few 
parts of Europe did the peſtilential principle | 
ariſe to the degree of plagge, * 925 
In 1726 we again hear of the plague i in Egypt; * 
and, for two or three years ſucceeding, the Bills 
of Mortality were ſwelled in Europe and Ame- 
rica. Of the epidemics that prevailed 1 in Ame- 15 
rica, T regret my want of information. 1 onyx 
know that meaſles and malignant plevrify 125 
valled in this country. : 
"2 173 5 and 6 raged the moſt. delblating ſore ; 
throat in America; and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt fatal plague in Egypt that has appeared i in_ 
this century. This peſtilence, like that in the 
time of Thucydides, took its riſe 1 in the interior. 
parts of Egypt Or Ethiopia. And it muſt not 
be overlooked, that the violence of the peſti- 
lence in Egypt correſponded with that of the 
ſore throat in America, a fact which, as far as 

f 1 can diſcover, is generally true, that the more 


fatal the epidemics that prevail over one quarter 

of the globe, the more violent are the fame, or 
other peſtilential diſeaſes, in the other hemiſphere. 
It makes little difference, that in one country 
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: | ' rages the es, Plague, - 6 in 8 ha 1 


petechial fever, or putrid ſore throat. Theſe are 


only different forms of peſtilence, the effects. A 
one common cauſe, modified by local cauſes. The 


great point is, that ſuch epidemics are contempo- 


: rar in countries the maſt 7 emote . Slight epi- | 
demics may. appear alone; but never the 


more ſevere and deadly forms of peſtilence, 


5 excepting, perhaps, dyſentery, or ſome other 


complaints that TR 1 on the i: 
ſons. „„ 
The years 1740, 41, and 42, were. - — 


_ lential. At what time the plague of this period 
2 firſt appeared in the Eafl, I am not informed, 


but it raged in Syria from 1742 to 17443 and it 


rarely happens that it is not a year or two earlier 
in Egypt or Conſtantinople than in Syria. Con- 
temporary with the plague of this period, was great 

mortality in London and Amſterdam, from the 

petechial fever, which fell but little ſhort of the 
-plague. See the Bills. 


At the ſame time raged i in Amis a SIG « | 


epidemics, particularly meaſles, anginas, and the 
dilious plague; the latter appearing in Philadel- 
pPhia and Virginia 1 in 1741, and in New Vork in 
7743» the ſame beat with the e peſtilence ; 
in Meſſina. 


The Fo I 7 5 Cp the year of : a gen plague in 


| Europe, N 
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Europe, and fore throat both 3 in Europe nod” | 
America. 3 EN 
In 17 58 e the pelt period; ix 
which was univerſal, and felt in both hemiſpheres, 
in ſome one, or all, of the years from 1758 to 1763, Ry 
Here, it is obſervable, our information is more N 
correct. In 1758, contemporary with the begin- 
ning of this peſtilence, was an epidemic catarrh 
in Europe. Then followed other epidemics of a 
more malignant type. During this peſtilential 
period, appeared i in America the catarrh, meaſles, | 
and the plague in Philadelphia in' 1762 5 
but eſpecially the 828 Wen e in 
1761. 1 | 

The next period coinmenced | in 5 1 or 1770, a 
in which the plague ſpread over the Eaſt. This 

period was begun by meaſles and anginas, if my 
iaformation is correct, in 1769. Catarrh was epi- 
demic in 1771 and 2; and in the latter year | 
meaſles of a bad type. - Then followed angina, 
and the epidemics all cloſed in dyſenteries. The 
plague 1 in the. Levant was contemporary with the 
commencement of this period. | 

T am not informed of the preciſe time hen 
the plague of the next period commenced in 
the Levant, but it was raging in 1783 and 4% 
during the n of meaſles and an in 
| America. | | 


In the laſt period the plague in Egypt s 5 


very violent about the time the mortality com- 
menced 
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9 menced in e 1 of the 3 time when 


it began in in Egypt 1 am not informed; but it 


1 prevailed i in 1791, the year it appeared in New 
Vork and Grenada, and was, moſt deſtructive 
the following year, 1 792, the year when the 


in .the., northern parts of 


bu ij have no. farther accounts 2 the plague in 
Egypt; 3 but the public prints have informed us 


the diſeaſe prevailed in Conſtantinople in 1797, 
and was more general in the Turkiſh: dominions 
1 in 1798, the moſt fatal year in America. . 


The reader will be pleaſed to remark, that 


a when I ſpeak of the plague in Grand Cairo or 
_ Conſtantinople, I refer only to violent and de- 
ſtructive epidemics. The plague, in a light form, 
and in a few caſes, occurs almoſt annually in thoſe 
great cities where the common cauſes and ordi- 


- nary ſeaſons are adequate to its production i in par- 
; ticular conſtitutions. | But, let me obſerve, that 
no extenſive or deſolating plague ever ravages 
either of thoſe cities, except under the influence 


of a general contagion, or an epidemic ſtate of 
air, which is experienced nearly at the ſame time 


in Europe and America. 

Theſe facts enable us to ie che e 8 
culty which has puzzled phyſicians, f in regard to 
dhe different kinds of yellow fever which appear 
at different periods, in the Weſt Indies. The 
ſimple truth 1s, that, f in | ordinary ſeaſons, when 


no 


# 


0 + 
2 


or er ipbuie biagaeus. 110¹ 


e C Al itutions of air exiſts, the ſever 
of the Weſt Indies is not contagious. 
But after catatth has pervaded the 8 


and during the inereaſe of mortality in the Levant, 
in Europe, and on the American continent, that 
is, during a peſtilential ſtate of air, the fever of 


the Weſt Indies aſſumes double malignity, and 


becomes contagious. In years of health the dif- 
_ eaſe never attacks natives of the iſlands ; but in 
unhealthy periods, not only native whites, but 


| even blacks, are ſometimes affected with the 


diſeaſe. Among tele, Ae, it 1s leſs de- 


ſtructive. e 


Thus we ſolve. the 3 which * ge 5 


- milk all the medical writers on the yellow fever, 


the moſt able of whom have been compelled to 1 
declare, that the fever i in the iſlands is en „ 


contagious, and at-other times not. 


This view of the ſubje& would have preve 8881 
the trouble of authors who have laboured to 
prove the diſeaſe imported from Siam, or the 


African coaſt. Dr. Chiſholm, inſtead of attempt - 
ing to trace the Grenada fever of 1793 to Africa, 


through the ſhip Hankey, had. only to remark 


the prevalence of the catarrh in 1790, of the 
plague in Egypt in 1 791, and of the ſcarlatina in 
the United States in 1793, and he would have 


ſeen the beginning of a moſt extenſive, and ma- 


| Vgnant ſeries of N The truth 1 is, the paſty 
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112 4 ET Is rob 
lential ſtate of air firſt manifeſted itſelf in Gre- 
nada in 1791 (the year it commenced in New 
Vork) by new and ſingular ſymptoms, - which 
ſurpriſed Dr. Chiſholm. And this, by the way, 
was before the beginning of the preſent war on 
the part of Great Britain; and, of courſe, it 
could not be aſeribed to that „„ 
The ſame fact, when juſtly conſidered, is de- 
monſtration that the diſcaſe was, not "Ove? 
+ from Africa: . Fe 
- FORE muſt be remarked, one that hs es 
of the tropical climates, though not contagious . 
in ſporadic caſes in healthful years, may at any 
time become epidemic and contagious under cer- 
tain circumſtances. Thus large bodies of ſoldiers 
and ſeamen, paſſing ſuddenly from high che 7 
latitudes into the Weſt Indies, may contract the 
diſeaſe, and render it ſo violent by croutled 
camps and ſhips, as to render it very infectious. 
This is uſually the caſe in wars between England 
and France, which call great numbers of men 
from Great Britain into the iſlands. „ 
. even in this caſe, the mortality of he | 
e! is increaſed by a peſtilential ſtate © air, 
| concurring with ſuch local cauſes. © Such was the 
| Rate of air from 1760 to 1763, during Which 
the Britiſh and American troops periſhed before 
the Havannah. - Such alſo has been the ſtate of 
air 3 5 eight years paſt, i in which the deſtruction 
. : | 5 5 ot 
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This Urine has led a A ep College” N 
of Phyficians in Philadelphia to infinuate that 


war is a cauſe of the difeafe. © Their words are, 5 


It exiſts in the Weſt Indies, particularly in 
tims of war, when great numbers of ſtrangers | 
are to be found there, and reference to dates wilt . 
ſhow, that in moſt of the inſtances of the occur-" 
rence of the diſeaſe in the United RAI there 
has been war in the Weſt Indies. Memo- 


rial to the nen of . Dee. . 


1798 - 1 
BO aſſertion, however, is not authorize by 


facts. The deplorable plague in in Philadelphia and 


Charleſtown i in Be 1.2 was in time of PORE: That 


S I 


war, Wai cools not 1500 deen tre from that 5 


circumſtance in ſo ſhort a time. The fame dif- £ | 
_ eaſe at Barbadoes and Martinico i in 1723. Was in 3 


time of peace 5 in Charleſtown, in 1728, in time 
of peace; at Carthagena, the next year, in time 


bot pact Chartſlown, in 1732, in time of 


Es, in 1738, in time of peace. 


ä The $ulligitect Which happened between 1740 


/ 


and 48 were in time of war, as was that in Phi- 


ladelphia in 1562. The preſent war has exhibited 
melancholy effects of diſeaſes in the Welt Indies; . 
but it is an indubitable fact, that the plague f 


the preſent period commenced in 1791, a year 
vol. 11. . : befare 
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hefore the war, and before numerous reinforce - 
nmieents of troops had been ſent to the iſlands. It 
(i - | muſt further be obſerved, that during the eight 1 85 
3 years war between America and Great Britain, no 
yellow fever appeared in the Ogg * A, 
= oo on 4F + 
It is certainly a moſt 3 8 
for the credit of the College of Phyſicians, that 
| 5 the longeſt interval of peace during the preſent 
J century, from the treaty of Utrecht in N 
1 the Spaniſh war of 1740, includes in it the 
5 longeſt and moſt ſevere ſtate of peſtilential diſ- 
| 95 eaſes in Europe, Africa, and the iſlands, that has 
| occurred during the century. A fimple inſpec- 
tion of the Bills of Mortality duri ring that Wen | 
nil demonſtrate TR Ons 
One thing however may be aſſerted with-t 3 | 
| that whatever may be the extent and violence of 
the bilious plague in the Weſt Indies, it never 
bas appeared in the northern parts of the United 
[|] States, except in periods when. a peſtilential or 
= -- ll; ſickly ſtate of the air is manifeſted; by the preva- 
Wl _” lence of other epidemics. In e climates, 
y and in the ſouthern parts. of America, partic lar 
14 ; circumſtances, as great | s 
5 from northern ee or unfavourable ſeaſons 
| CLE may generate the diſeaſe in any year, however | 
- + __ healthy, in temperate latitudes. But from Mary- 
und northward, this American 2 has never 
5 2, ment eing precede 
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4 #, Let en be nn to f of 
| tion. FCC | | i 


terior to the: year: 1 wg hk the = w— Pty is. 
not deſcribed. ' The fatal plague of that year was. 


preceded. by epidemic. catarrh; and the plague 
rage t the ſame time 


the ages e which 7 to > have commenc 
in 1697, and ended in 1702. 


Tf } 


The next ſickly period de e | ps A, 1713, | 


beginning in Europe with the ſevere catarrh.of 


1709, "whack was en by plague in the Baltic- : 


; Ms Pens else among Sed Aion | 


and horſes in Germany and Italy. Of the effects. 


of this conſtitution of air in America, I have but 


; ſtances, which were a moſt diſtreſſing fick- 
: Bp: in 1. Waterbury in Connecticut, which almoſt 
depopulated the un. and nn meaſles in 
1712. 


bave alſo but two inſtances in America: the mor- 
tality at Duck-Creek, as dn wlad and che 
derte W at Hartford. | 
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elvis for I have no information what diſeaſes p 
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Ot the moſt. peſtilential period about. EN. 
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_— The plague in Philadelphia and Wige in 
„ 1741, and in New Vork in 1743, was preceded 
| by the uſual epidemics, influenza, meaſles, an- 
Sina, c.; and, at the ſame time, the plague” 
was raging in the Levant, and in Sicily. FR. 
The ſame diſeaſe in Philadelphia in 470 nat; 
its uſual precurſors, meaſles and catarrh ; and 
this e be the! os of ww plaguo | 
in the Levant. - © 
I hardly need to mention, in 3 the Ea ; 
_ epidemics.” It is well known we have paſſed 
through the whole ſeries of precurſors, catarrh, 
- ſcarlatina, meaſles, &c. the two former being far 
more general and ſevere than uſual, indicated with 
Anfallible certainty the alete * heat of row | 
E which was to follow. 6 
From a long ſeries of facts, SAT eic 
=_ irate that the plague of our climate depends on 
bcdbome general ca. And it muſt abaſni and con- 
1 found the ſticklers for the propagation of this 
diſeaſe from country to country by fomes, to 
know. that the diſeaſe never occurs in the tem- 
perate latitudes of America, except under a peſti- 
lential conſtitution of air, manifeſted by other 
malignant diſeaſes in this country, which are cen- 
tainly not imported; and during alſo the preva- | 
lence of fimilar diſeaſes in the Levant, and an 
. increaſe of mortality in other countries. It muſt 
ſitill more confound theſe perſons, if they have 
| a enn of e to obſerve that 
5 3”: „  thele | 
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 theſs very peſtilential diſeaſes, inſtead of being 
conveyed from place to place, appeat at one 
and the ſame time in Egypt, Turkey, the Weſt 
Indies, and in the United States. This is a 
very cornlinans Aud Ginny * ee . | 
fact. | 15 
1 my ede were b into this 
counitty from the iſlands; and if the diſeaſe is 
capable of being p opagated as an epidemic. from | 
fomes, why; let me aſk, has it never been propa, 
gated in the United States in healthy periods? It 
has been imported probably in hundreds of in-, 
ſtances from the iſlands - ever ns 15 ot * 
mencement of the Weſt India trade 
Not a year paſſed. from 1763 to 8 in 
witch multitudes: of ſeamen | or. paſſengers 
were not brought into the United States, 
into large - and ſmall towns, and into hoſpitals 


filled with patients with the yellow fever upon 


them, and all their infected cloathing. Yet, in 
all this long period, no contagion appeared, al- 
though no precautions, at leaſt in many parts . 
the diſeaſe contains ſpecifie contagion, ſurely 
that contagion muſt take effe& under all cir- 
curmnſtances. Every man knows that the variolous 
matter of ſmall - pox regards neither time nor 
place; its a, a8 in all e Wr and | 
r 8 5 
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This fact alone, that the bilioas glayus' lever 
ben itſelf in the temperate latitudes of Ame 
rica, except when the current epidemics of this 
country manifeſt a gen ral conſtitution of air un- 

friendly to health, is ſufficient to explain all the 

difficulties that have occurred to medical men 
and to others on the ſubject of the . and 
JO ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. '' 


Some of theſe remarks are in e 2 9 


the ſubje& of another ſection, but they fall na- 
turally enough under this head; the deſign of 
which is, to eſtabliſh the doctrine of the univer- 
fality of certain diſeaſes at particular times, occa- 
ſioned by a cauſe or cauſes extending often over a 
whole hemiſphere, and ſometimes over the earth. 
That ſuch is the fact is demonſtrated: by the 
hiſtory of epidemics from the earlieſt ages to this 
day. A ſucceſſive ſeries of ſimilar facts occurring 
age nu age, we no room far _ or contro- 
. . 

I have . my . SY hw to OY 
lateſt periods of the world, becauſe; the evidence: 
is more complete. But a ſimple inſpection of the 
1 preceding. hiſtory / will convince any candid. per- 
ſon that the phenomena of peſtilence have been 
uniform from the higheſt antiquity. In the moſt 
f ous ages, when commerce was unknown, 
al ces Wo Poul plagues appeared in n rery: 
þ EN of the Earth 1 in 120 northern 1 | 
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among ſavage. tribes which had no interc 
with the Mediterranean. The cuſtom of 
riving all plagues from 

by ſpecific contagion, is modern; ah, is Pointediy „„ 
contradicted by all hiſtory—is unwort C of the 
-nlightened period in which it has been advanced TT, 
and marks an extreme degeneration in ——_ 
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. Ir will not PORE the moſt inattentive bebe er of ; 
the foregoing hiſtory, that all the violent and 
general plagues have been preceded or accom- | 
panied with remarkable phenomena in the phy 
ſical wor Id, as comets, earthquakes, exploſions of 
volcanoes, and others of a ſubordinate kind. 
Me are to admit, with great caution, the in- 
fluence of the planets in producing the calami- 
tous diſeaſes which, at periods, afflict mankind. 
It is an influence very uncertain and undefinable. 
It is not, indeed, unphiloſophical to ſuppoſe the 
ſeveral immenſe orbs that compoſe the ſolar 
ſyſtem to have an influence on each other by 
means of the great laws of attraction and re- 
pulſion. The contrary ſuppoſition would be 
moſt unphiloſophical. But it might be very 
difficult to aſcertain preciſely what that in- 
fluence is, becauſe it might not be poſſible to 
ſeparate its effects from thoſe irn are procured 
a by other cauſes. 

The ancients went much too far in aſeribing 
events on this earth to planetary influence. They 


| aſcribed ** 12 natural, hut 1 988 effects to 
7 that 


* 
* 


of judicial avoligy) bree it into contempt the | 
ſtudy of the influence of heavenly bodies. 


We are not, however, to diſeard Aa gs 


tions of uch an influence. We are naturally 
| uppoſe all We vf oute ſyſtem art 
connected ys Principles of attract ion; and that 
a certain order and equilibrium are neceſſary a, 
| keep all parts in due harmony. It is very ob- 
vious, that the moon has a moſt material ! in- 


ting the ſeaſons and changes of 


weather on this globe, eſpecially the weekly and 

monthly viciſſitudes. The more diſtant bodies 

5 * have ſimilar effects, though leſs obvious. 
Comets, which approach and enter the ſolar 


ſtem at certain unequal periods, may alſo have 
ſome influence upon the . To aſcertain 
this point, I have collected all the information 
t ling has enabled me to discover. DP: 
The ancients believed thoſe be dies to bis the 
N or at leaſt the harbingers of We 
e to a ane " 2 e 1 
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4 r e ay „ 


2 comet in the ares, never N da impuniys „ 


1 mould the fu 5 . it mai "Op 
il a ſubject of enquiry by what means theſe. 

_ erratic bodies injure the health of mankind; That 
they have ſome effect of this kind ſeems to be 
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long ago as the days of Ariſtotle, who re 


1 . 5 d 
4 gre 


ed 0 on the: ee, Ab was obſery 


1 Meteorol. ib. i. ca. . that comets denote great 
beat, tides and winds. :; He inſtances: the ſwell 
of the ſea when Achaia was inunda ated, which was 
during the appearance of a comet. Pliny: makes 
a ſimilar obſervation. Vientos autem ab iis 
*s eftuſque fignificari. Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. 
ca. 25. Seneca was of the ſame Weener he 
mentions ſtorms of rain alſo among 
E 5 
l 1 ee Nat. G kd. "Y d. 28. 


. 7 


| It is true tat FENG: Hake ad 4s ght, and 
Violent tempeſts, mark the periods of the ap- 

proach of comets; and it is equally true, that the 
winters of the ſame periods are remarkably cold. 
Ariſtotle himſelf mentions the cold of the winter 
during the appearance of the great A Moog 
Arifteus was Archon of Athens. | 
7 The preceding relation of facts furniſhes a con- 
firmation of theſe opinions. All the comets 
; which: have approached this earth in their paſſage 
to or from the ſun, eſpecially thoſe which have 
f 0 8 0 12850 near us, have been preceded, at- 
1 Fs tended, 


conſider as the conſtant and 


at te dants 


on comets. They occur ſo uniformly. with: the 
Jllowing, as to leave no room! to 


preceding and fo | 
Came the influence from which they proceed. 


Through the medium of ſuch great changes in _ 


5 FRY ſeaſons, we may rationally ſuppoſe- c 
muſt affect the health of mankind. 


and unuſual heat ſeldom fails to ard a perth 


titude of autumnal diſcaſes, as may be ſeen by 


the Bills of Mortality, and. as n obſervation of 


2 perſon can verify. VCC 
It is r from the 8 hiſtory, As 


one of the moſt certain effects of the approximation 


of a comet is a moſt ſevere winter. The almoſt uni- 


form - coincidence of theſe two phenomena leaves 


us no ropm to doubt their connection. Now: it is 


a law of the ſeaſons, that the mean temperature 
of the air is s nearly the ſame every year. This 
made at Salem by Dr. Holyoke, and publiſhed 


in the firſt part of the ſecond volume of the 


lemoirs of the American Academy. When, 
therefore, the cold of winter is long Or eee 
an unuſual degree, it muſt be counter · bala 


of 


Es 
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dhe W ſeaſons by W . 15 


ved by ſeven years en 
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tended, and followed by moſt extraordinary 
effects, as great heat and drought in ſummer, 
and ſevere cold in winter; deluging rains, violent 
tempeſts, and unuſual tides. Theſe we may 


3 
F 
{ 
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t. This may happen to be effected. by 
Jong mild weather in ſpring and autumn, but it is 
mwmore uſual that ſevere winters are followed by ex- 
= | 9 ceſſive heat in the ſummer months. In this caſe 
—  the'human body never fails to ſuffer. In ſuch 
ſiummers bilious fevers and aer are com- 
1 5 _ numerous and violent. ee 
= If therefore comets do in fe : what un- 
= uſvally cold winters, which are neceſſarily pre- 
ceded or followed by exceſſively hot ſummers, 

| they may be conſidered as "the remote > exile bod 
numerous diſeaſe. . 

But comets do, uch ee chat at t ties. 

exceſſive drought; and at other times extraordi- 

nary quantities of rain; and theſe intemperate 
ſeaſons not unfrequently ſucceed each other within 

a few months. No man can queſtion this fact 

who attends to the preceding hiſtory. All ſuch 
unuſual ſeaſons are apt to injure the vegetable 
kingdom. In too dry ſeaſons corn may be de- 
' feftive in quantity; in too wet weather it is de- 
ficient in nouriſhing qualities; and in both caſes 

it may contain the germs of epidemic diſeaſes. 
That comets ſhould affect the health of man- 
kind in any other way than through the means 

of the ſeaſons or weather, is poſſible; but is not 
to be admitted without moſt indiſputable evi- 
dleence. It is indeed certain that the oriental 
= nations believe, and have from high antiquity 
believed e wn to be the forerunners of 
1 ; 1 1 Po" 
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| plagues; and the enumeration of facts in the 


foregoing hiſtory. evidently, confirms their 


nions. That hiſtory is probably defective i in — 


counts of comets; but imperfect as -it is, it af- 
fords that moſt of the plagues which have 
been dee a and ſevere, have been preceded or 
attended with the approach of comets. 


From numerous facts in the hiſtory 44's Dells: 


lence, J am led to ſuſpect that comets have ſome 
effect on the fire or electricity which ſurrounds 


and bene this globe. One of the moſt cer- 
tain, as well as the moſt remarkable pbeno- 


mena which attend plagues, is earthquakes; and, 
in general, the more ſevere or numerous have 
been the earthquakes, the more violent and de- 
ſtructive the plagues. This remark applies to 
moſt of the countries in Europe where the 5 
has been epidemic; but is more eſpecially true 


of Italy and the Syrian coaſt, with the whole *« 
Aſia Minor, 


In confirmation of this ina Wwe and not 
reſort to facts in ancient times, when carth- | 


quakes ſeem: to have been more frequent and 


violent than in modern times. Within the pre- 
ſent century, the ſhocks which have eee e 5 
attended peſtilence, leave no room to queſtion 


that ſome neee exiſts beam the two 
Pe e 
Now, it is a fat chat ill appear 3 an. 


> jalp action of the preceding hiſtory, tha 
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and violent. A great proportion F the tremend- - 7 
: ous eruptions of volcanoes have happened 
the ſame periods. To prove this, we need 
go back to the terrible concuſſions — wad 
diſcharge of Etna, which cloſed- the long peſti - 
| | lence in Athens in the fifth and ſixth year of 
the Peloponneſian war; nor to the dreadful earthß- 
4 quakes and eruption which preceded the deſtrue- 
tive plague in the reign of Titus. We have 
fſimilar facts in modern times. The plagues in 
the Levant in 1743, and eſpecially in Meſſina, 
were accompanied or preceded by violent earth- 
quakes and a comet. The extenſive plague of 
1760 was attended with all the great phenomena, 
comets, eruption of Veſuvius, and tremendous: 
carthquakes. The peſtilential periods of 1770 
and 1783 were introduced by the Ear e >; 
maena. 
 _ Theſe facts afford Aung 8 tile 5 bo- 
#2 proach of comets not oy influences the won: 
but alſo calls into actior ſu n fires. 
8 eans theſe erratic bodies ki PRE 
effect may be a curious queſtion. That the in- 
ternal fires explode at times without the attrac- 
tive powers of comets is undoubted; but the 
concurrence of earthquakes, and violent dif; 
charges from volcanoes during the appearance 
ere 00 near the _— 
. 5 | Tender 
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* prongs 3 ee is canal © - 
between comets, | earthquakes, | "OE Maas 5 
but ſeem not to have included volcani cru * 
tions among the cauſes off — W 

In cœlio per quindecim dies apparens evinitum 
faux frat plane terris attulerat,” ſays Paulus 
Jovius: © peftilentia qUOQUE CONt mann 
| in urbe et ice r ant) 5 18 A ee 


% 


This obſervation of the writer is s well 3 
Comets ſeldom fail to occaſion a univerſal defect 
of rain and ſprings in ſome countries, and peſti- 
lence marches in the train with its other effects. 
Inter prognoftica peſtis eft etiam cometes, ja- 

culum et aliæ figure ardentes, diutius in 3 ; 
aeris by ops ſubſiftentes.”” = | 

* ee from Angelus Sola, 4 ae, p: 5 . 


12 . aids are juſtified hw our own' bb : 
ſervations. They were remarkably verified in the 
comet, the meteor, and the brilliant halo which 
3 mmencement ol ann laſt ſeries of 
. a een 1788 and 1789. See 
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'1 obſervation i is verified by the teſtimony of all an- 


demic period of 1769 an 
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that of e in an own 9 15 The 


cient writers, ans: aac gs an * een 5 


© The order oY enents is 3 in 0 


period exceſſive drought during the approach of 


the comet in 1769 ; failure of e famine and 


„and inſects in 17703 


duakes, and tempeſts in 1770 and 17773 ;: 5 | 
and meaſles in 1772 ; then for ſeveral years an- 
_  ginas,  putrid fevers, and dyſenteries. 


In the period of 1781 and 82, catarrh 3 | 


the epidemics; in 1782 2 unverſal failure of 


water, and of crops in India and Egypt; in 1783 


a volcanic eruption, fami ne, meaſles, angina and 
plague; in 1 1784 a comet, followed by - tem- 


pets. Kc. „„ 
Earthquakes n es part 7 the vide af Wo 


| fedts of the * cauſe which produces pelt · : 


dence, | 
It has eee 1 that i in theſe con- 7 


| vulfons of the earth a vapour has been extri- 
cated which has produced immediate diſeaſe. 
The great earthquake in South America in 1730 


was ſpeedily followed by a peſtilen tial fever. The 


deſtruction of Port Royal in Jamaica in 1692 
was ſoon ſucceeded by a mortal fever in all parts 
of the iſland; "_ ther univerſality of the fever 


| 2 would 
* 4} . ; 
F 8 ; 
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1782. In the firſt 


1 


or BP 10 


in 1343, the plague ſoon followed an earthquàke. 
In the year 615 violent earthquakes in Ttaly 
were followed wy, < Tues elephantic.” Baronius, 
vol. vii. 243. Baglivus relates chat the "great 
earthquakes f in A0 in 1703 were ſucces 


meſentric fevers, and double tertians. In autumn 
the ſmall pox became epidemic, apoplexies were 


e _ ſudden deaths almoſt daily. With 15 f 
udden deaths after 


canhquakes we bid alle the authority of Seneca. 
Baglivus further | remarks, '* pot err motits 
D ſuccedunt peftilentie, vel morbi graves 


et epidemici, imo nova et "inatdita morborum ; 


genera,” p. 530. The idea that new and un- 
known ſpecies of diſeaſes follow earthquakes, if 
well founded, leads us to ſuſpect that the changes 
in the characters of diſeaſes are attributable to 
the various action of the electti 
Ihe terribly deſtructive ee in Naples | 
and Sicily in 1693, were ſpeedily followed by 


Jo: 


maligt ant fevers, tertians, accompanied with A 


lirium and lethargy ; and the wrap pt hich 
was 15 2 5 to ene 1 1 l 
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| contagione, p. 136, “ announce future peſtilence; 
vo. 11. e . 
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vapour, in this in- be 
aeg N not Wen been the cauſe. At Venice, 


Ny 
es, eſpecially opthalmia, eryſipelas, 
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2 diſeaſes uſually follow great earthquakes. 
19 uppoles - der 1 to be- 


—. the — = 
os 9 as water co tupts by ſtagnation, ſo 


WIII air. Hence, after earthquakes, e ſicbita 
Conlinnteque 07 
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fentt, \ quam bir. 

tas cli, vet 
This opinion of Seneca is certainly entitled to 

ty ſt and has been followed by many diſtin- 


em illum er 


| guiſhed. authors, Van Helmont, Van Swieten, | 
1 Syde 22 am, Hodges, Baglivus and othe rs. 


we N s 7; 1 


But I ſuſpect the modern diſcoveries will enable 


| 4 ae furniſh a more rational ſolution of the phe- 
nomenon. I am inclined to believe that a ſuper- 


abundant ſtin 


earthq ake, and an ,atmoſphe e ſurcharged with 
electricity, will more rationally account for the 
ſuddden deaths, e ſmall-pox and malig 
nant fevers. If a deleterious vapour were the cauſe, 


2 en re its $ effects would be e ſpeedy, and 
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| orum jactalio. n A 3 


nulus occaſioned by the ſhock of an 


tes et monſtraſa genera morbo—-— 
ul ex novis orta cauſis; nec pnius dünn 
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| ſpeedily: Ns 2b privy Dn if . bY 
the cauſe, it may exiſt for a long ti time in the at · 
moſphere, and the human body not yield to its 

Tape n. en or months. rc would 


tion of Velnpius Nas al. Mau lags 

There are, eee . ar in dn, 
* the vapour. Seneca relates, tl t a vapour, 
2 E eee in Campania, | : 
RAD Helmont, os that | 
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ler it a vi vapou 


earthquake, ſometimes appears "ſuddenly in a 
place, and evidently produces diſeaſe," is a ſttong 
confirmation of Seneca's 8 opinion on! A "memorable 
example happened at Rouen in 1 7 5 3. as related” 
under that year. Foreſtus relates, that an epi- | 
demie eta or ſore throat in Alktr aer, oc wy 5 el 
1555, ſuddenly" invaded 2000 per ons, of whom 
200 died. He aſcribed it to a vapour, for the 
diſeaſe was 9 WP. 1 ck clouds 2 an ul 2 
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Mezerar relates, that RP black pettlence of 

amen Ghia from a vapour, which bur 
from the earth with a ſmell moſt 1 or 

ve. _ fact dne. e ol. v. p. 60. 
Penn ene dan the-earth.. This 


Kat it ſeldom RCs peſtilential dla 
can 880 traced — to ton ati N. the 
accompanied with ſhocks of thee 


. —— Par pe Thus hs ſhocks 

alarmed and laid waſte Italy in 1 348, 1349, 
and 1350, were OO n | 
1 ee the earthquz kes precede. the plague, 
but more generally the peſtilence appears firſt, or 
at leaft the petechial or other de fever, 
which marks the commencement o f the. peſſ 
dence, Thus the Plague of 1760 was. precede ed. by 
2 ſpotted fever in 1759, which marked the, ap- 
f I 10 the calam ty which 3 fever ap- 
yria  defore the terril 
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"the In the well l be BG at 7 in 1738 | 
10 pk 39, an earthquake happened about the time : 
5 the diſeaſe, bern to . Van Swieten, vol. 
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* * " ch was e fact in 

| phenomena * me eo aſped, that the fire which 
produce the exploſion is in violent | = 

for e time before the ſhock, and te Fn : 

it is this Previous action which occafions'epiden „ 

denen | Mad Aa, 46 ſtimulus w_ fire or elee- . 

DFOCUCES | | hve ONE dots t „ 


| bowels of the earth.” 10 45 e Rr 1 
es do not agg oceur in . 
feat of che petilence. v find noconcatiow mi 

,_ - the yers next preceding 0 or honing: bot os 


This n to ne the able 1 | D 1 
ee who, in reaſoming om the” cauſes of the 1 
Sono! ehen che influence-'of as . 
e 1636 11 Sener ae 5 
earthquakes are not uſually the "cauſe ef the 
plague; but that they have eee with © 
the cauſe; I can hardly doubt. The 6 0 
Diemerbroeck and others om this vine: deem 0 „ 
have ariſen from conſidering the pan „ 
_ Halated diſeaſe, and as depending on a e : 
"pl | here i zul view of r 
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5 muſt vs all the diſeaſes of increaſed: 
malignity which pi 


for bye der three ears. Such a view alſo muſt 
include, amo the cauſes of the diſeaſe, the 
agitati ingement of the elements in re- 
mote parts of aha country.” Thus, although no 
earthquake was experienced at Nimeguen about 
the time of the plagt 


ague, ee "ſevere ſhock was 
felt at Lauſanne in 16; 34. Keyſler Travels, 190. 

ome general act ion of internal fire, 

which, though it Wen not explode ſo as to 

chake all Germany, might have produced effects, 
by means of an ae vapour, or ſtimulus, in 
urope e that for the 

od between 163 We year of the tremendous 
ee Veſuvius, and the year 163), all 
Europe was afflicted with mortal epidemics. The 
philoſopher who would obtain juſt views of the 
; e muſt extend his enquiries to all the great 
phenomena which occurred during this whole 
period, HARE Europe at leaſt. if not in the Ame- | 
rican hemiſphere: for ſuch a view only will com- 
| Wor he nr extent of pied mb ct Mos 


: # 
py N : 7 * * T x Pi ; 
** # ay I} SY 


mod, fror . eee een ae tage — Fr 1 
i ned: deſolating diſeaſes, ſpread over both — 
Pheres, Etna was in a continual ſtate of erup- 
| tionz as it Was . r fſteen voy Haring: the peſ- 
J gd og te 8 dienten 


recede the plague, very often 
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cenial contituiions deſerit bed 
bis. Aye dn ee Roni 4 vi 
Ina looking over the ld of e been W be 4 
tory of carthquakes, I am compelled to believe 
the approach of comets to have no ſmall influ- 
ence on the ſubterranean fires, Such a vaſtiy | 
great proportion of the violent concuſſions of the wo 
earth have happened within a few months: of - the + _ 
appearance of comets,” that no reaſonable man 
can ee the coincidences to be the reſult of | 
| accident. "27 1 5 
Equally Pa eat 0 3 the „ 4 

in time between the appearance of comets and tlle 
exploſions of volcanoes. And this fact is no 
trifling confirmation of my opinion, reſpecting ; 


the influence of comets. in producing ear hquakes; 

for earthquakes and en 90 ee, are 

often debe VV | 
„VV | I cannot 


* 


: * Trl is not only duifog the appearance” of comets Aa chair 
effects are perceived in the elements, but for many months 
before and after. I can teſtify, from careful obſervations, that 
the effects of that in Auguſt 1797 were very obvious, in 
anomalous tides, as early as the laſt week i in May; and 92 
| inundations f in England during the autumn and winter fol- 
lowing, ſhow 1 its effects ſeveral” months after its departure. 
The Whole hiſtory of comets and their effects warrants this 
| concluſion. Seneca made this remark ſeventeen centuries _ 
ago. | Theſe are his words: ob ' Ariftoreles ait, cometas Hei. 8 
care tempeſtatum” et ventorum "intemperantian atque imbrium”— — 
«© Non flatim cometas ortus wentos et plewiat minatur ſed totüm 
annum a facit.“ Ariſtotle obſerves, that ang 
„„ | 2 indicate | 
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2 cannot War hen eee that the exploſi ons of 


eee, fires are the direct ee cauſe of 
peſtilential diſeaſes. 
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| indicate” ftorms and 2 winds fad tain. Theſe effects, 5 
however, do not immediately follow their appearance, but 


are to be expected during the whole year. He then men- 


tions, chat ſuch was the faQ with the comet predicted by 
Arxiſtotle and Theophraſtus, and which appeared in the Con · 
ſaeer of Paterculus and Vopiſcus.—Nat. Queſt. lib. vii. 

I would further obſerve, that comets move in tra jectories 


of an eliptical or parabolic form, the ſun being placed in 


one of the foci. Tho time when we obſerve them is when 
they paſs this part of the ellipſis. Now, according to the 


| univerſal law of planets, by which they deſeribe equal areas 


in equal times, their motion muſt be moſt rapid when neareſt 


_  - the ſan and within our fight, Before their appearance, and 
atter their departure, their movement is ſlower than when 
- within the ſolar ſyſtem, and they may be near the earth 
many months before they enter the ſyſtem, or become viſible. 


Hence their influence on the earth ſo 1 755 before and after 


their appearance. 


Iv is further to be obſerved, that many comets » debe 
queer the ſyſtem and paſs round the ſun, without ever 4 | 


poſit, to the earth, muſt be ieee, py we can Go them 


in the {ſplendour of the ſun's rays, This remark is as old as 
* Seneca, 2nd older. He relates an. ipltance, i in which Poſi. 
donius diſcovered a comet in the darkneſs of a ſolar eclipſe, 
which, would not have bee 
| pened. Lib. vii. ſec. 29... be 

Newton and Halley, have made the ſame 3 ts, 5 


n ſeen, bad not the elle haps 


perhaps, ve may account for violent ſeaſons, like the ſevere 


Winter of 1780, which happened without che appearance 'of 
n cot, „ | 
bitt {71 * | LY Ed yond 
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yond Ab quaſtion, that periods of extenfire peſti- 
lence and mortality are remarkable for earthquakes 
and eruptions of volcanoes.. But the exploſions 
of fire do not ſo generally preceũde ep i 
eaſes, as to authorize the ſuppoſ "= 

produce thoſe diſeaſes. Hartan cur dur · 

ing the prevalence of peſtilential or other mortal 
epidemies, but in the midſt * 1 neee 


ſometimes at the concluſion; W 


Hence I deduce an opini n, 
earthquakes depend on one common cauſe; which 
_ excites into action the internal fines, But 1 ſup» | 
Poſe the action or fermentation may precede, for 
months, and even years, the exploſion in earth- 
quakes and volcanoes; and by means of an inſen- 
fable vapour of heat, or electrical diſcharges, the 
elements of water and air may be eſſentially af- 
fected in ſuch a manner as to impair the principles 
of animal and vegetable liſe. Whether. this 
Juſt explication of the cauſe, may be a queſtions - 
but ſo many phenomena concur phi its. 
that I cannot ie my «eng; to the genera 
d „ 5 et Legs | 

The ſame effect > perhaps + _ 7 by | produced, 0 
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riencec e continents, or the e d 
for ſix and even twelve W antecedent to * 
great eruption of ses e e eien en, 
In confirmation of m en r Uo 
chahges in the elements producing epidemic diſ- 
| eaſes are effected by the all pervading action of 
fire, either culinary or electrical, the uſual ap- 
pearance of meteors or celeſtial lights in peſtilen- 
tial periods muſt be mentioned. For the trutn 
of the fact we have ample proofs in every age. 
The "inſtances of meteors, or other celeſtial ap- 
pearances of fire, which are recorded of peſtilen- 
tial periods, are ſo numerous as to leave no room 3 
- - to queſtion the connection between the cauſe of 
peſtilence, and the fire that belongs to the ſyſtem.” | 
Sometimes theſe fiery appearances” are ſtationary 
lights in the ſky, which the frigh tened imaginations 
of men have formed into armies ready for combat, 
and conſidered as the preludes of bloody battles. 
Sometimes the heavens have been filled with thoſe. 
ſmall meteors, called falling or ſhooting ſtars. 
At other times, immenſe globes of fire have tra- 
verſed the colon en ng burſt wa a tre- 
1 mendous report. (LS TRENT As 1 2 A 5 1 
Durinę eee in Viektwiin 7000 Fo van 
Swieten, vol. xvi, p. 19, from Sorbait, ſeveral 
blueiſh fiery balls were ſeen in the air, ſome of 
Which fell and ſenſibly i inereaſecl the heat: 
In October 1709, when the plague was in 
Dantzick, a blue fery's be catne from tlie horths = 
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Dung tl the extreme tak which introduced the | 


peſtilence of the laſt ſummer, 1798, about the 


They almoſt all hot from the north-ea 
- ſouth-weſt, and: ſucceeded each other 


as to keep'the eye Go à curious aer e almoſt 15 


conſtantly engaged. 


Diemerbroeck Wot that Alt the 4 Fi, 


of 1635 an 
in E 


36, at the time of the ſevere plague 
olland, there was a vaſt number of ardent 


ſtars gliding through the celeſtial regions and | 
falling e to en art . ene ardentium in 
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_of the 
ed over the celeſtial region, or of. that ſpecies of 
light eke red colour, which diſtinguiſhe 


12 W . 2 curious phenomenon. of r- Nin 


an c the ſevere winter of 1 741, which was 
too remarkable to be paſſed over in ſilence; eſpe- 


eee eee 


= Nan, the coldeſt winters. of WE nt 
7 which the benen, . wean wit leude and Z 


weather, the l n 


ſaw it and were alarmed, ſuppoſing the great daß 
8 2 1 mi inns Cores this — 
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733 742, and 588, all which were ] 


This flame is not deſcribed, and en it 2 
cies of Aurora Borealis, which extend- 


many other hiſtorians have recorded, that at cer- 


| hain tank" it rained blood.“ The aſſertion is 


und in hiſtorians of eredit, neee N58 5 


this country N 18 gil eee — . 
5 onth of January e eee of ö 


alittle rain * 


Pearec f 1X Hame, fo : 
bright as to — he earth, and render ob- 
jeets every where: diſtinctly viſible... Many: people | 
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lar len in the heavens; 

ight, it vas ieß an ob- 


The ee e of 57 was on the's 
fpring, aſter a moſt ere winter; an 
year following, we had/an ef 


i 4744 in a the month. of Oe 


by a ſeries of dreien of other 
binde. It is cemmkabie tn that on that hv 8 
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Some rain fell . day, and abe water was 


and an eruption of Etna fol y 
in 1763. There were e 
1762. Who can dou! 
ing ſuch darkneſs is the effect of ad agite 


ry quantities... 34% 


dcn, 


ae; Daelhi ug 


* " The-agth of © 05 Kober, 1 762, was e re 5 
markable for darkneſs, with the phenomenon of a 
wiſh tinge in the heavens; which n 


u „when it ApPea ed. the colour 010 


in 1761. In the fame. year N the. Aae 
1762, the catarth Nat 


epidemic 1 in Europe; and 


inter of that year W 
1 Pheres. 11 A comet appeared i In 172, 


e e fire of. the globe? Js 2 FH of 1 . 


nſtances of e ae ae darkneſs have 5 

Fear: before Chriſt 366 and 295, and of the Chris- | 

tian ra 2 62, 746, 775 and in many other periods. 

this darkneſs is con- 
temporary with peftilence.; in almoſt every inſtance. 

During the plag 

1 a——_ u e. in 252.it was of three days, 

and 


Te d in every age. They are mentioned in 


And the reader will obſerve, 


of 746 the darkneſs. was of 


Was exceſſively ſevere in 


owee the-ſove e winter 
t that ene, 


ef] 


Henke of Bbethok Wende eee, have . 
been mentioned in the preceding hiſtor. 

In America it en en cuſtomary. to aſeri 
this unuſual appearance to condenſed volumes of 
eee eee 11 ee rf 
mes Wer 2 os: the OR 10 — . 
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That 855 Ne of burning foreſts cannot bo 4 


be Seen Ve 


the cauſe 1 ma) is rata theſe 


the! effect" "Had — gent f 
of latitude in America to the goth been all cone” 
ſumed in a day, the ſmoke would not have been 
ſufficient to cloud the ſun over the territory covered 
by darkneſs on the 19th of May. Any perſon 
may Judge ww this who has ſeen large tracts f 
foreſts" on fire. That t 
burning W hould cover five hundred mile 
with impenetrable COS is too bend = . oe: 
ſerve # ſerious refutation, © nn 
In the ſecond place, the colour of e 3 1 
elevated into high regions of the atmoſphere, is 
8 5 Ps very. 
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urty or forty miles f 5 
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en great <arkneks in * eee Thels 
| na demonſtrate. that the clouds, on ſuch 
e have -a connection with electricity. 
Ibis is further evidenced by t the ſmell of ſulphur 
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on objects. Smoke would not 888 
nor would the largeſt voluine of ſmoke ever ww 
i into: the air, prend over al nen enen 
tangible on e earth. Beides ie k 0 dark- 

neſs ſometimes happens | in v en 5 
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or near the time of yolcanic eruptions, ' earth _ 
quakes, or the unuſual ſeaſons which eee 1 


peſtilence, and epidemic diſeaſes of other ki 
we ſhall be at no loſs to charge ther 
count of the central fires, or the diſcharges of 


electricity. This accumulation of vapour is not 


a more- ſurpriſing phenomenon than the ſudden 


change in the properties of the atmoſphere which 
produces univerſal catarrh. Hodges, who wrote 
on the plague of London, and who appears not to 


have been rewarded with celebrity equal to his 
merits, ſuppoſes the cauſe of peſtilential diſeaſes 


to be a ſubtle aura, or vapour exhaled from the 


bowels of the earth, which has, by too much heat 


and humidity, loft its wholeſome qualities. He 1 5 
ſays, in proof of his opinion, that a given quantity 


of earth, infuſed into water in ſpring, depoſits 
more ſalt than at another time of the year. 

His idea ſeems to be not very different from that 
of Van Helmont, who' ſuppoſes the cauſe of peſti- 
lence to be a gas, or air, which has putrified oy 
continuance, - as the tranſlation is; by WINK! is 
meant, probably, a ſtagnation in the earth. 

* he doctrine of an inſenſible vapour, infuſe 
- atmoſphere from the bowels” of the 


cel may perhaps be thought wholly conjec- 
| tural. But there are ſame phenomena which can 
3 be reſolved without 5 to the action ; 


ee EL 0 00-3 


n to the ac- 


yy occur 1 Es 
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of electrical fluid. The ſudden changes of weather 3 | 

. -cannot be accounted for, in all caſes, by changes fr 
in the winds. Indeed the moſt refle&ing philo- tt 
ſophical men acknowledge themſelves puzzled to 
aſſign reaſons for many of the rapid tranſitions - 
from heat to cold and from to heat. It has 


I ſoggeſted, that the heat may aſcend and al 
| deſcend in the atmoſphere, by means of phyſical © WW ®: 
laws, to us unknown; but this ſuppoſition is not a 

ſupported. by any clear Nö . not * m 
rational probabilities.  _ = 
FP There are many reaſons EY Taal. me to = 
19 bene that the principle of fire, the moſt ſubtle, WM 94 
| ; penetrating, active fluid in creation, and un- I 
queſtionably the moſt powerful agent in all the tt 
movements of matter, pafſes more frequently and | 
rapidly from the earth into the atmoſphere, and ol 
vice ver/a, than is commonly imagined. I ſuſpect be 
that an intimate connection ſubſiſts, in this re- m 
ſpect, between the interior of the globe and N 0 

4 atmoſphere which ſurrounds it. 

I To the rapid paſſing of heat from Fe earth 8 

the air, and from the air to the earth, we may _ qu 
perhaps aſcribe / many of the amazing changes ( 
which take place in the temperature of the air, in 3 
WY few hours, and often without a change of wind. ef 
The ate and enten of cold are ſome- I T] 
times. very obyivus, long before the change 'of Ml © 
_ winds to which we ny aſcribe ſuch changes 5 
and 1 1 l the changes of winds are more 4 
| . fre- or 
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Geg an effect, than a cauſe, of a « change in e 
the temperature, * + 
But there are ſome appearances in -the We 8 
ſphere, previous to the ſhocks of earthquakes, 
which demonſtrate a cloſe connection between the © 


one in this country, and generally in others, is 


a univerſal ſerenity and tranquillity in the atmo- 
ſphere. The ſky is cloudleſs; and all nature, if at 
night, is wrapped in profound filence. This phe- 
nomenon is too uniform a precurſor of earth- 
quakes to be deemed an accidental circumſtance. 
It muſt be an effect of ſome connection between 
the air above and the cauſe of earthquakes. 
It is remarkable alſo that ſeamen ſometimes. 
obſerve a ſwelling of the ocean, without wind, and 
before any ſhock of the earth; and this fact Pliny 
mentions among the ſigns of an approaching 
earthquake *. The fame author mentions a well - 
: | „„ 7, et NON 
* Is not this ſwelling of the ocean, previous to an earth- 


quake, analogous to the tides? May not both be aſcribed to 


the force of electricity? the ſwell of the water preceding 
earthquakes being>irregular, as depending on no regular 
riſible cauſe ; and the tides being more regular, as being the 
effects of the moon's influence on the electrical principle. 
| This idea ſeems to derive ſome ſtrength from the known 

fact, that earthquakes uſually happen in periods of the 
moon's revolution, when that orb exerts its greateſt influence 


on the earth,” From numerous calculations it appears that 


earthquakces uſually occur near the moon's perigee or apogee, 
or the 1 or cosjunction of ſun and moon; generally 1 5 
0 ME ud el about 
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known fa Os ſome time before the — oft, 
birds appear to be greatly agitated, and retire.” In 
Italy, a common prelude of an earthquake is, 
a thin, white, oblong cloud or vapour, nearly, 
reſembling the colour of wool. This ſign was 
| ſeen, for ſeveral days, in the year 170, before the 
earthquake. The ſame was obſerved by Caſſini, 
in 1668, in the ſame part of the heavens, the en 


of the whale. EY 
5 5 See Pliny, lb: 2. TH Baglivus 3 page $43: 


| The evening before a end earthquake in 
Sicily, in 169 3. bright flame was e ap. 


3 three days before or alter the 1 by | 
the way, is the very time when epidemic diſeaſes uſually in- 
vade the patient, or come to fatal termination, according to 
the remarks of all modern phyſicians—a an fact that 
may lead to important concluſions. ESE tie-in 
In a few inſtances, earthquakes happen. 1 near "ha fall 
moon—the other poſition in which that ſatellite exerts more 
than her ordinary influence on the earth. 
Let theſe facts be compared with the occurrence of violent | 
tempeſts about the ſame time of the moon's revolution, the 
_ invaſion of epidemic diſeaſes, and the full tides. 
A ſtrong confirmation. of this opinion is derived from. the 
e of the ſea, juſt before a hurricane in the Weſt Indies 
There is a viſible intumeſcence before the atmoſphere 15 
clouded, or the leaſt breeze of wind. What. can be the 
cauſe, but the electrical fluid which 18 ms from the earth 
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manch abo 
this flame vaniſhed as ſoon as the 


curred “. The day ſucceeding the firſt ſhock, the 
| ſky was darkened, and tinged with a deep yellow. 
This was the preſage of a moſt tremendous con- 
cuſſion, which demoliſhed e towns in TIO, mg 
1 and Malta. —þ 
Seneca relates cher a düse anger * 
Campa although in winter, was renner by . 
W 855 dere FOO RIO... 


” 
oF rb biszAs ks. „ 
L t a mile diſtant from the ſpectator: 33 


Nr Queſt lib. vi. 12. | 


Fot ſome time e before the great Saen in Ly 


Italy, in 1638, the air was perfectly calm, and the 


heavens ſerene; ; but the ſea was covered with 


little bubbles, as if agitated by drops of rain. 


I phenomena that occurred i in Germany and 
Holland, on the day, but not at the hour of the tre- 


5 mendous earthquake which demoliſhed Liſbon in 
1755, were very remarkable. The water was vio- 
lently agitated, "buoys were broken from their 


chains, large veſſels ſnapped their cables, ſmaller 
ones Were thrown. on ſhore, boats in canals were 


| forced from their faſtenings, | chandeliers vibrated 
in the churches, water in ſmall veſſels was agitated 
| and daſhed over the ſides; and all this without 


any ſenſible motion of the earth or buildings. | 
5 | x 1 e Art. Earthquake: : . 


rb 3 il Gadediett, in 


the e eee a local exploſion of ke, hou * : 


1 3 * je bes 9 


ſhocks oo. 
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Theſe My nomena indicate a connection be- 


v3 tween-the atmoſphere and the ſubterranean fire, 


which is altogether. inviſible, and, to men, im- 


_ perceptible. We perceive nothing before the 

hock but univerſal ſerenity and calm; but the 
delicate ſenſes of the fowls of heaven are affected: 

they fly about in a fright, and appear to want the 


| uſual ſupport from the air. The waters of the 


= | | — N e . 5 2 2 ; 
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coccan alſo ſwell, although no concuſſion of the 
"earth or water can be perceived. Do not theſe 
phenomena indicate either a want of the uſual 
"BY weight or elaſticity of the air? Or what defect is 

* there in the maſs of air ſurrounding, the earth, 
which is to be ſupplied by an exploſion of ſub- 
terranean fire? That there is a connnection or 

12 ; dependence of the fire above on that beneath the 
earth, and that this ſubtle fluid acts and re- acts 


between the earth and the air, with a rapidity and 


4. force beyond all calculation, is to me extremely 

probable. The appearances that precede earth - 
quakes indicate that the fire which is to produce 
the ſhock, is in violent action for a conſiderable 


time before the ſhock. For ſeveral days before 


. the: earthquake at Oxford, September 17, 1683, 
._  rones fatui, Jumipous. appearances, were frequently , 
„ Baddam's Memoirs, vel, ii. 208. 5 


"Io ſomet ines. happens that bot ſprings burſt | 


; en elde 3 4 miners . 


or EPIDEMIC DISBASES. 454 


Ohm. have earthquakes been pre 


1 a ſtench, or diſcolouration 0. the £ 
3 vater in wells and ſprings. 1 
1 e e eee e e 1 
or is evaporated before the exploſion. It is ſaid _ 
that Pherecides once predicted an earthquake in 7 
4 Lacedemon, from * ane of the water | 


in a well. 


1 
0 5 > 


Then rivers al ſmall Kiens in 1 are . 

ſerved to become entirely dry for ſome weeks be- 
fore an eruption of Heckla, as was the caſe in 
1783. Meteors alſo, earthquakes, and ſometimes 
flaſhes | of EIN ning, 9 or e the 


The various tan or noiſe which ad and 
attend earthquakes, are a ſtrong confirmation of 


 _ thoſe ideas. The uſual premonitory ſound is com- 
pared to the rattling of carriages on a pavement. 
Sometimes it is deſcribed as the rumbling of 
- diſtant thunder, But, In truth, the ſound is dif- | 
ferent at different diſtances, and reſembles no 


f | other ſound in nature. It is altogether ſui ge- 


nerts. It is moſt analogous, when near, to the 


1 rattling ſound from a near exploſion of the electrical 
fluid: as thoſe can teſtify who have been near the 


| place where lightning has fallen upon objects. It 
bears no reſemblance at all to any artificial ſounds 
os „ „%%ö;Äůẽ I. 


"Pliny. Nat. Hit, ib. ii, 75 5 


| Fee Van Troil' letters on Leland 
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e e ber moſt unquelton 
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. Api rk theory of earthquakes, 


: A aſcribes them to the electrical fluid. _ 
a Ses the a Te oh . - Earthquake * 
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Fruptions of volcanoes Mee alle Boch n : 
many weeks by a vifible fog or vapour, ſuſpended. 
yer the mountain, as happened before the great 

_ diſcharges of Heckla, in 1783. To what cauſe 

| ſhall we aſcribe this, but to the action of fire 
which precedes the exploſion ? And if a viſible 
Vapour may be extricated by this action, For : 
5 evidence, "hy may we not ſuppoſe. A 
ſmaller action or force to expel i inviſible vapour, in 
any Place, and at any time? 35 
Other facts authoriſe this pe." pg £ On the | 
22th of September, 1784. the water of the loch 
| Tay, in Scotland, ſuddenly.; receded. 390 feet, and 
left the channel dry; 1 then returned; continuing 1 


„ 


this vibration for every ſeven. minutes, for two 


, hours, xy, at the ſame time of the day, 1 3 


1 7 2 * At HS no o note i! is Read: We l an «Sr; 5 mat | 
% being a rags of ares all e ; 
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4 


and no viſible cauſe could be aſſigned for this 
novel phenomenon. To what cauſe ſhall we re. 
ſort for a 8 Dus to the inviſible energy of bo 
electrical fire. | „„ Sinclair. vol. vi. 623. : 


= or vibe DISEASES. ge 153 e 
wet; With leſs Malente No wind Ns ſtirring, 13 


If we admit, 1 10 the AS of electricity to 


* the cauſe of earthquakes, we ſhall have reached 
the general proximate cauſe of thoſe epidemic | 
_ diſeaſes which ſpeedily ſucceed concuſſions of the 


earth. The cauſe muſt be the action of fire, the To 


moſt energetic principle io nature, "The manner | | 
in which this! effect is produced, whether by 


forcing an unwholeſome vapour from the interior ; 85 


of the earth, and vitiating the atmoſphere ; = or 


whether by ſimply changing, « on me chanic al prin- . 
ciples, the Proportion of oxygen contained i in at- bh : . 


moſpheric alr, or by mere ſtimulus, or other un- 


known means, is a queſtion of 8 curious nature, . 


and worthy of a philoſophic inveſtigation,. . og 
One thing i is very evident, that what I denomi- 8 
nate a beftilential principle, d oes, at certain times, IF 
85 pervade not only the element of air, but the water PR. 
_ alſo. The proofs of this are abundantly numerous 
and cohvincing. In all the great plagues which 5 
have afflicted the bumari race, other animals, as 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, ſometimes cats,. dogs, and 
 fowls, together with the .fiſh in, rivers and 
the ocean, and even vegetables, have borne 
their ſhare in che calamity. The peſtilential 
ener has extended to 8 ſpecies of life. _ 
Loeb i 


— — — 
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42 pre; beaſts of the field. periſh with | ol: epi- 
„ demics; the fiſh die on the bottom of rivers and 
Y „ rome lean and fickly ; While corn is 
blaſted, on the moſt fertile plains, and the fruits 
in gardens and orchards wither, or JE to arrive at 
their uſual ſtate of perfection. 
In the deſtructive plague which defolated :; 
in the time of Romulus, Plutarch and Zonaras 
mention a general ſterility of the earth ; the very 
trees were affected, and all nature appeared to > be N 
defedtive i in its powers of production. 


In the beginning of the peſtilential period, "in the 


oy reign of Juſtinian, Baronius ſtates that corn was | 
deficient in e 2 defedtive i in its nouriſh- . 
HT ing qualities. 
About the year 165 crops a in in; TI of 
Europe ; z as they did in both hemiſpheres, about 


the cloſe of the laſt century. Such was the caſe 


in 1740 in ſome parts of Europe ; and in 1766. 
The failure of grain in India, in 1770, and in 


1783 and 1789, are ſtill remembered; and in 


in ſeaſons apparently the moſt temperate and fa- 
Wen "RE farmers remark, that, in 


certait 


_ ſome of theſe inſtances, the crops failed, at the 
7 bene time, in China, India, Europe, and America. 
When exceſlive rains or dry ſeaſons precede 5 

tis failure of crops,” men are at no loſs to aſſign 
the cauſe; although, in theſe cafes, they may 
ſometimes miſtake the true cauſe. But it often 
5 happens that grain fails of its uſual perfection, 


* 


| or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. i „ 


. years, when blaſt or mildew is expected : 


| from ihtemperate weather, grain proves to be 
good; at other times, grain will (brink very much, 
under a ſeries of weather apparently the moſt 
Propitious. This has been obſerved in Fairfield 


County, in Connecticut, where the excellent lands 
formerly produced great crops s of wheat, with as 
much certainty as any other grain; but, within 


5 vourable, and no inſect appears. 


a few years paſt, wheat has failed, without any 
apparent cauſe. In ſome caſes the farmer ſcarcel fx 
receives his ſeed, although the feaſons/are _ . 


£ g k 


I! be failure of certain ſpecies of froit- trees 5 and 
ſhrubs i is a fact equally remarkable. 
Some kinds of apple, and pe 


pippin, for a few years paſt, have been ſmall, 


Knotty, and ſprinkled over with ſpecks. IL 


The plum-tree has become full of warts, or 
bulbous excreſcences, which kill the tree, and, in 
ſome parts of our country, bid fair to en 
the ſpecies. Theſe are found to be occaſioned by _ 
a fly or inſect, which perforates the bark; ben 


may be conſidered as a diſeaſe occurring at certain YH 


periods; and, in the proſent intense bus 56 - 
| contemporary with the peſtilence in America. The 
- i itſelf is an effect of the _— deleterious | 


1 ſubject to be deſtroyed by a worm, 
8 attacks it Fan below the ſurface of the 
| | earth, 


The 333 tres 8 e a Go yours PAPER 7 


ee 5 a tne erde, 


pe this is a common l, ſtill the vaſtincreſe of 1 it; at 
= 2 periods, is amo! e 
N >nce The locuſt ae eddie by a caged „„ 


miles of! 
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For eight or ten years 


ov 


 __ paſtythat-fruit has been univerſally, in the part of 
tte country to ok my obſervations have ex- by 
3 N ſubject to a ee a ſpe 


ACE. In my . 


_ own a garden, not- 510 in five is fit to eat; but 1 15 
_ eee * A neighbouring town 


unt 50 8 The cba . on? on Kong 
and, loſt, in two or three years, two ben 


ork} Agricultural Society, than if 
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ia e wet, e be che W557 . 

| | and the peach, has been a diſtemper of the pear, 

uůſuwally called the pound pe 
delicious of the ſpecies. 


one of the moſt 5 


= zedge=—a greater loſs; ſays M. L'Hommi-- Te 
„ OO paper publiſhed among the tranſactions 
1 35 wage 3 in the dom had) been 5 to 98 1 
1 Abe en as no prope 
N has bo been tried, but 950 failed, e to a TY that 55 


or rn DISEASES. . 
. "Tix" cauſe of tbe death of. the pfim is ner 
known, nor the preciſe time wha! it began... But 
in Connecticut the failure was obſerved, abou 5 
_ twenty-five years ago, between the years: 1790 and 1 
1777, during the prevalence of the terrible angina 
and dyſentery among men. It continued gra- 
_ Qually to extend. for ſome years, we nts; muy; __ 


* 


at laſt totally diſappeared. 1 e Lie W 
It is remarkable that theſs diſcaſcs among corn, „ 
e ſbrubs, have generally, if not ah - _ 


gradually extended themſelves into the interior Pee 


| country. This is an obſervation made by manx 
men in different parts of Connecticut. May W 
not, from this circumſtance, deduce. an rgument 
that the infection is imported 2 a mn, 
Baut theſe phenomena are not new in . 5 
„ they are new only to people who do not. read. „ 
Auxicenna, the Arabian phyſician, | an author 
great celebrity, ſays, that the “ ſtate of air called 
corrupt either impedes the growth of plants, or 
covers them with ruſt.” Diemerbroeck, de peſte, 
Pi. 49, 41, enumerates, among the effects of a 
peſtilential air, the corruption of graiff and fruits 
| the production of mice and noxious inſecs which 
corrode and devour the corn; the ſterility of the  _ * 
earth; which fails to yield the uſual quantity f 
b 1 _ grain and fruits.“ He takes notice alſo of another N _ 
fact, which is, the unuſual diſpoſition to putre» 
"ARS. in all kinds of fiſh, fleſh, and WE = 
5 Ty "POE. 5 


Ways, Fe firſt on the Atlantic ſhor 


el 7 a> A „rr ursronr | 5 
| during peſtilence. This Pen 8 is by the 3 
bp. e . as a fruitful ſource of dif- _ 
| eaſes." In ſome caſes it may be ſo; but it Sa - 
| 


1 an e he fame cauſe which e +. 
WIR Another qethiarkabile fat to- prove as univer- : 
3 ſality of the peſtilential principle is the ſickneſs 
and death of fiſh in rivers and the fea. Several 
| examples are recorded in ancient hiftory. See 
the years 590, 994. 1240, and others. The 
number, however, of ſuch facts is not great in the 
old books; and whenever this Phenomenon OC- e 
curred, it was aſcribed to froſt, to a battle W 1 1 
the fiſh, or other improbable cauſe. 95 3 
In modern times we have many examples re- 
corded; but, probably, many others have eſcaped _ 
obſervation, or been conſidered as things of no 
moment to mankind; for, within a century paſt, | 
the opinion that the Plague is propagated in 
northern climates. by contagion only, - ſeems to 
| _ have ſuſpended all rational 2208 into the cauſe 
of the diſorder. - | ; 
TDhat the ih on the Britiſh coaſt, or in the 
krivers, perifhed during the laſt F plague in ; 
1665, T find no where related in a manner to 
rendet the fact certain; but I find Hodges has ; 
| mentioned a fact of that ſort, as a proof that 
pʒeſtilence is ns ve oa e an unwholeſome vapour , 
Rs. fron the earth. e „ 


ry | , a N 


„ 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. . = We 


The death of the haddock on the coaſt of Nor- wh 


way, in 1789, has been already mentioned but 

as there were many ſhocks of earthquakes in Scot- 
land about that period, it is not impoſlible-that my 
the haddock might hk been ſuddenly: killed by 
ſome concuſſion of the water. A ſimilar event 


7 took place on the American coaſt, in FUR 5 - 
earthquake of November, 1755, when ſome whales 
and multitudes of cod were killed, and ſeen after-  - 


wards floating on the water. -I throw all ſuch. 
caſes out of the queſtion, and confine myſelf to 


the ſickneſs and death of fiſh, when there Fa 2 - 
been no concuſſion of the waters to accaſion * 


violent death. : 
The — of 1 fiſh 1 We N 


in 1764, Juſt after the great mortality among the 
Indians, is a remarkable fact. Not lefs ſingular 

was the ſickneſs and extinction of the Wellfleet 
oyſters, in 1775, the year of a fatal dyſentery in 
America. Still more remarkable was the ſickneſs 


or ill ate of the cod fiſh taken on the banks of | 


| Newfoundland, in the year 1788. They were 


thin, unfit for uſe, and, when Ry tried 5 


to a blue or dark colour. | 3 
Ariſtotle remarked, that no aftilential a = 
appears to affect all kinds of fiſh; but that theſe 
animals are ſubject to ncknels, which is known by ? 
1 an ee ya, and not changing their colours. 
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„ nter utsron 


N Dutito) come {till nearer 
 Intheyear 


A and, 1 In ſome 


arer to the n time. 
1793-4, the oyſters on the coaſt of 


Ricut and Rhode Iſland were all fickly, 
y, and taſteleſs, and wholly unfit for food. 
inſtances, brought on nauſea or 
was the 


s in thoſe who ate them. I 


55 7 ; - time when the ſcarlatina was RP over 
de . with a e *. i 


"The ſhad which came 55 "HS York ae; in 


4 the ſpring « of 1796, which was the period of peſti- 


lence in New York, were leaner than uſual, and 


_ periſhed, in defiance of the powers of ſalt. 
In 1797 multitudes of ſmall dead fiſh floated - 
down James River in Virginia. It is remarkable 
that, in the ſummer following, all the country 


from Norfolk to Ber de the very latitudes 
through which that river paſſes, was very fickly : 6. 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, were all een 


8 with the bilious plague. 5 
I! have been informed, that 1 Yo FOR 
were hee to flat down n e ee in 8 


ets: | ; 


hi HR cannot gal t to . 1 as cor- 
ondence in place between the epidemic diſ- 
in the water and the air; the fiſh and the 


58 human race; in contiguous regions, being diſeaſed 
ahout the ſame time: a fact too remarkable to be 


3 to 8 en W 65 


FI 2 . ; 5 
1 ; 5 


or EPIDBMIC/ DISEASES. | 


The mortal peſtilence among cats, in Eure 
and America, in 1797, is a fact too well on 
to be repeated. The ſickly ſtate of the water in 
te wells of New Haven, during: che eſtilen tial! 
f | en i by the number of . : 


cies mentions: Pal nts 405 60. 5 b 
aleribes it to the ode ” the 2 

| Sorbatk Berri 3 in ay A tins: m ln Gm ague 
1 Vienna, I ſuppoſe in 1679, a fountain j in the 
ſuburbs, which had been eſteemed for the falubrity 
of its waters, exhaled A. ſtench which appeared, to 
increaſe the mortality. i in the vicinity. — Van Swie- 
ten, vol. xvi. 47, —lt is probable that Sorbait has 
miſtaken the effect of this ſtench: it is probable 
that the great. mortality in the vicinity, and the 
impurity of the water, proceeded both from 
one ſource, an uncommon effuſion of ſubter⸗ 
ranean vapour in that en nee, or ocher | 
unknown, cauſe. „ APA arg 

All theſe phenomena 5 a ee cane 1 5 
in water as well as air. Whether that cauſe is a 
poſitive ſubſtance, infuſed. i into the elements from | 
| fubterrancan regions, increaſing the due ee 
tion of oxygen; whether it is a negative ſtate RE - 
the elements, occaſioned by the abſtraction of 
oxygen; or whether it is occaſioned, Gmply: by * 
chemical alteration i in the elements, by the me- 

„ chanical 
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i üca operation of the electric fluid, Wich may 
| produce new Properties in air and water by means : 
of new combinations of "their parts, are queſtions 


not eaſily ſolved.” But, without attempting to 


penetrate into the myſteries of nature, and unfold 


primary cauſes, we may be certain n of their 3 
5 and e nd brook woah cnowleds ay 
We ng > we 1 the feats 0 ala 3 | 
principle which, at particular periods, deſtroys or 
_ impairs the uſual powers of life through the ani - 
mal and vegetable kingdoms. We rationally con- 
dlude that this cauſe muſt be general, affecting 
the elements of life over whole regions of the 
earth, and beneath the waters of the ocean. Of 
ick we are certain. As to the primary or 
Jemote cauſes we can only indulge a rational ſpirit 
dt philok * 7 
babilities. | | CV 
Fyqdenham i is among che e Wolt A autho- 
tits for the doctrine of a change in the properties 
of air from a ſubterraneous vapour: "His words 
are; vol. i. p. 8, Wallis's edit. There are va- 
Tous general conſtitutions of 'years that'owe their 
© origin neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, 
but depend rather on a certain ſecret and inex- 
Phlicable alteration in the bowels of the earth, 


whence the air becomes impregnated. with ſch 

Kinds! of effluvia as ſubject the human body to 

1 3 o 855 as that kind of 
| 24 e en 
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Fd 


- 3 that wha he an logo 
; fiſt broke out in e the: n 


the rhe bad an he. eee. * 
2 the 2 — nen ne _ 
Haven egg and the Galpicion' of * was 
ull as well foun« * a8 the modera! men. | 
portation. N nne Hat o7 197 e Hot THEME 3 5 
deat el fiſh eee is one 
of the ſtrongeſt arguments to prove the cauſe of 
peltilence te be a ſubtle vapour, expelled or ex- 
haled from ſubterranean regions. That fiſn do, 
in fact, die of epidemic diſeaſes, is a fact as well 
authenticated and as certain as that epidemie diſ- 
eaſes affect the human race; and it is equally cer- 
tain that ſuch mortality among the fiſh is uſually 
contemporary with peſtilence among men on the . 
adjacent ſhores. From theſe facts we are powers 
fully inclined to believe, the general cauſe which 
affects the one ſpecies: of animals tõ be the ſame 
which affe&s the other ſpecies. This concluſion 
is eaſy, natural, and .indfiftivle. 7 oc ES, 
What, then, can be the principle whi ch pene- 
. the waters, and reaches the animal func- 
tions of fiſn an oyſters on the bottom of theſes? | 
JJ IR I Can 


* ; ar; n Fab WY ura of t the carth? EY 
| ire-quetlions 1 pretend not to ſolve. But 


within our narrow cemp 


different elements is the all-pervacling 5 emer t of 
fire, or electricity. The modus operandi i is among | 
| bas impenetrable arcane 


Ar + 44 ph wꝛw . m ens is rage Sw pt, nn nes » 
8 8 


| ral fact. The years 136 — 
guiſhed by northern — ſickly in Eu 


5 e 000g 8 the e The ſume 


| with unuſual violence and mo 
were repeatedly obſerved in 1380, the year of a 
moſt ſevere univerſal catarrh, when the plague 
Feed 1 in. Paris, and * Cairo loſt n we 


not help thinking that the only cofficients akin 
enhon capable of ex- 
tending the ptinciple of deſtruction through the 


of the phyſical world. 
It may not be uſeleſs to introduce bere an ob- 
3 made by eklerly people in America, that 


in ſickly years the Aurora Borealis does not ap- 
pear. It is certain, that during the preſent peſti- 
lential period, ſince 1790, that phenomenon has 


never been obſerved, at eee in an diſtin- 
g puſhed, degree of brightness. e ee 

But the hiſtory of the td Borealis 8 15 
warrant the juſtneſs of this obſervation as a gene: 


5, which were diftin- 


year when the 8 wWas ee e over ber 
＋ ality... 3 The ſame 5 ; 


"> BN: ere PIonAses. 163 
a los the ſame diſeaſe. + Thoſe lights were a 
viſible in 1621, and deſarived 
France, who, it is ſaid, gave them the name of 
Aurora Borealis. That year was noted for a 
moſt fatal epidemic ſmall-pox, and the Hungarian ; 
fever, in Europe; and the plague, which: raged 5 


by Gaſſendus, is. 5 


among the Indians in Ai * e ban wor 3 : 


coaled 4-62 te PH TEN | 35 


From this time to the year 2567 we 0 8 


"a of the appearance of theſe lights. In 
that year they appeared, but not of a remarkable 
brightneſs. If theſe lights appeared in this long 
interval, from 1621 to 170), it is ſtrange that 
aſtronomers ſhould have left us no account of 
them. Certain it is, that the great Halley never 
ſaw this phenomenon till the year 1716, when he 
was ſixty years old, and he began to deſpair f 
ever beholding it. During this long ſuſpenſion 
of the Aurora Borealis, epidemic peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes occurred very often in both hemiſpheres. 
In the ſame interval theſe 1 thts were never den 55 
in America; and our anceſtors, when they firſt bes 
| held them at the beginning of this century, ſup- 
poſed them a new phenomenon in e cont 
| amen of them having been loſt. e 
eh November, e hae Ugbts, . 
VPhich was at the commencement of a ſickly period 
1 great ſeverity and extent: the plague was tha : 
raging in the Levant. N ſplendid OW non 
of the ſame kind was . in Febn yy %% . 


rr 
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1 boreale KS, in a certain P eg 0 


of Egypt are numberec 
interpoſitions of Pro 


lis | 1 BRIEF) miorony | . 
D the moſt N year of . e 


ſame in the three following years, and in 1725, 


1726, 1928, 1730; repeatedly in 1733, a ſickly 


period; repeatedly in 1735 and 1736, very fickly a 


years, ws. we” e n TO. bee . e N fo 5 


in 1737. 
From theſe: fads we . ae the . 5 


of peſtilential diſeaſes has no connection with 


theſe viñble phenomena of the electrical fluid, as 
_ AC yy | won or s 8 


Let us now attend to the effects of a f ane = 


| b die of air and water in the production of inſects 


and ſmall animals. This is one of the moſt re- 


markable ſymptoms of a fickly ſtate of the ele- 
ments; and it is more noceſſary to inſiſt on this 


phenomenon, becauſe it is viſible to every eye, 


and carries with it, during peſtilence, a ge e 
| tion of the doctrines for which I contend, 
In the threſhold of the hiſtory of plagues we 
meet with accounts of myriads of noxious inſects 


accompanying theſe calamities. The ten plagues 
among the miraculous - 
4 ence in favour of his ec: - 
people, © But, ſo far as regards moſt of the plagues, 


we find, by ſubſequent events, they are uſual o- 


curtences during peſtilentral periods. Such are 
ſwarms of inſects, called in Scripture flies and 
lice, and eſp cially Wut; which at this' Say, 


or nnn. 1 * 


and in every ag, are ge 


"0 nene in ſuch numbers — the os when 5 : 7 


on the wing, and which often deyour evei 
of. mania, and. even the bark of trees. Theſe 
animals ſeem to have their origin in the defarts of 


Arabia, bordering on Egypt and Syria; but they 


have often overſpread all Paleſtine, Judea, and 
Italy. Sometimes they have penetrated into Ger- 


many, e, and Ruſſia. It is unneceſſary here : | 
to enumerate: the inſtances. related in the forego- 


ing; hiſtory. of the ravages of theſe animals: Mn 


reader has obſerved that inſtances of their appear- 

ance have often occurred in different periods, and ; 
that they are always the hacking or the com- 
panions of the Pee 


This fact leaves no room to queſtion, that 55 F555 
ſame ſtate of air in the oriental regions which „ 


will generate epidemic. diſeaſes, will often pro» 
duce thoſe animals in unuſual numbers. They 3 
do not. indeed, always attend the plague; the 
r ſeaſons. moſt favourable to their gene- 
ration is an exceſſively dry o one; but it is obvious. | 
| | ear in deſolating bm ex- 5 
cept. in dere, when the neighbourii 
e afflicted with mortal 893 . 56 
It is t1 ve that, in two or Hh AnCEs, hi- 
tory informs us dreadful; plagues have originated I 
from the putrefaction of theſe animals 
A of the peſtilence on the African coast. 
about 236 years before the Chriſtian ra, ig 
e „„ 


the in⸗ 


vine mrerory | 1 


memorable. But while this fact is hot diſputes; 5 
we muſt obſerve that the ſame period was diftin- 
Suiſhed for peſtilence in other countries, where 
no ſuch local or particular cauſe exiſted. | Great 
ſwarms of locuſts, therefore, in the eaſtern cou n- 
tries, May be the cauſe of peſtilential diſeaſes, ut 
always by accident; whereas, they are certainly 
the forerunners or companions of that calamity. 
: See the years 394» 390, 677, 1031, 1084, 
1091, 1186, 1234, 1337, 1476, 1646 and 7, 
Alſo before the Chriſtian ne, che locuſts of Gs 
1 206 and 174. 4 62 5 
1 In the deſtructive peſilence » Vbied aloe ex- 
| 1  tinguiſhed the hyman race, in the reign of the 
1 1 Antonines, about the year Wa the earth g 
overrun with caterpillers, 
During a moſt mortal period - addin the year 
*  « 590, an inundation deluged Nias, and ſuch 
mmultitudes of ſerpents were brought down the 
ſtream and lodged on the Champaign country, as 
to occaſion a great euch. n contribute to 0 th 
ſubſequent mortality. 
Worms and myriads of flies, ee ates noxious 
animals, are mentioned in the foregoing hiſtor FF - 
as the attendants on peſtilence. See the years 
| 763, 1001, 1106, 1234, n 108 1390, 
ISSN. 1875+ 1698, 1610 and 12. 
HE Lord Bacon informs us, PER Wh A A . 
in his time, there were found in the ditches and 
11 * eee about nes CO of animals 
which 
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5 which he calls toads, with tails. two or We 
inches long; à kind of animals, doubtleſs, which 
ſice. He remarks further, that © thoſe years have 
been noted for peſtilential and unwholeſome, 
wherein there were great numbers of 10 8 ue 


kane. &c.“ 4 . 5 
. | Works, vol in, p. 466. - 


either] mentions the multitudes af py 


Kokly yo” W e „„ 
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Horſtius informs us, that unuſual numbers of 
frogs, toads, locuſts, cankerworms, mice, ſnails, 5 
and ſimilar inſects, are the infallible ſigns of a 
peſtilence. To theſe he adds an Nen. 
: g g _— __ in n the ſea and | in rivers. 2 5 


8 See p. 253, 4 pete. 3 . 
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IM commencement of the en pef 
ſtate in America was diſtinguiſhed by an unuſval 


- 


plenty of ſhad, of which fourteen thouſand were 
caught at one draft of a seine near the harbour of 


New Vork. I have met with one or two writers, 
| befides Horſtius, who have mentioned this phe- 
notenon as the preſage = "POOR Fe 

en in Vl 168; $464 7 
I The plague of 1635 laugh 6 in Holland, was 
[ cba or preceded by an incredible num 
| ber we nen as W area Hutterflies,” Boy 


. were ſo numerous, às to cover the: emi arab ues 
„ houſes, anderento-obſere ae un in $a ar. 


3 e ee in 4613, = 


in ſunilar abundance. %% WG Ea 7% þ 
5 | . wid. 
. /The . a plague. at Danese in 
18709 was announced Was e e ene of 
= 1 e in The TY year. 

25 „ 9 „„ | Baddam's len. vol. vi. 13. 
=: The year 1 which vant: a — 
$ Fe among the ſettlers at Plymouth in America, 
So was remarkable for ſwarms of large flies, which 
n | filled the woods with their humming ſounds. | 
In the month of Auguſt, during a dreadful 
* drought at Bengal in 1770, Which cut ſhort the 
1 ' _  Tice-crops, and produced a terrible famine and 
1 _- fublequent epidemic fever, the air was filled wth 
| | à cloud of inſects, of the ſize of a borſe-ſtinger, 
| with a long red body and a large head; they con- 
1 tinued to obſcure the ſun ſot ſome days, during 
1 which all toads, frogs, and inſects on the earth 

* diſappeated; but this cloud in the air did not 
1 | deſcend to the cant, The next year a million 
l people periſhed vith epidemic diſeaſes. 

| - The preſent peſtilential period in Americs wag 
| eee * ſuch | multitudes of « canker-worms - 
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bave been 2 and attend- 
ants on the diſeaſes in New-York and 'Philadel- _ 
phia in 1793, 1795, and 1798. In this latter 
year the whole country has been overſpread with 

graſs - hoppers, which: very gn oh gia the men 5 
1 dous, paſtures, and gardens. . | 
On theſe facts I will juſt cn; TO: «phy 
ferve to confirm the hiſtorical truth of the ſcrip- 

| tures. The whole ſeries of facts relative to the 
great plagues that have afflicted mankind, is a 1 
tiſſue of proofs that the hiſtory of the ten plagues 
of Egypt was written on the ſpot, and is a faith- 

ful record of facts. If the operations of nature 
are uniform, the Scriptures cannot be a ſpurious 

production. They deſeribe Egypt and Syria, as 
to every thing reſpecting climate and productions, 
preciſely as they are at this day; and this fact is 
alone ſufficient to eſtabliſh their REY 
| en all the infidels on earth. 9 


It may be impoſſible to 8 ; e „ 


qualities of air and water which favour the pro- 
duAion of unuſual multitudes of any particular 
10 inſects. It has been cuſtomary for writers | 
| to aſcribe ese to putrefaction in the air; an in- 
definite and unintelligible term. It is true, that 
_ moſkitos and ſome other inſects are generated 
iſt, ſtagn ant Ke and in OY mes 


is u oncommeedy rapid. But they are 
. Fo 8 
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LS produced i in pure water alſo, W ak apparent 
mixture of vegetable matter e l a 
common to all water. | 1 A, 
Flies, on the contrary, 'are 1 numerous in a 
bot and dry ſeaſon. Moiſture is hoſtile to their 
exiſtence; and in the year 1795, when the rainy 
ſeaſon commenced about the 2oth of July, pre- 
. ceding the fever in New-York, the flies almoſt 
wholly diſappeared, and were ſucceeded by moſ- 
kitos. Putrid ſubſtances are the food of flies, 
but the ſeaſon moſt favourable to putrefaction does 
1 5 not always produce flies in the greateſt numbers. 
In ſhort, it is not poſſible to account for the 
_myriads of inſects which appear in particular 
= . years, on any known principles of the animal 
economy, or any viſible properties of air -and 
water. If unuſual numbers of a particular inſect 
appear periodically, as in caſe of the canker- 
worms, though I have not ſatisfactory evidence of 
the regularity of their appearance in uniform pe- 
riods, we ſhould naturally conclude ſuch animals 
to paſs through other forms of exiſtence, and to 
re · appear in a particular noxious form at the end 
of definite intervals of time. But were this the 
fact, it would ſtill remain a problem of the moſt 
embarraſſing difficulty, to diſcover the reaſon of 
their appearance in unhealthy periods only. For 
ſuch is the fact with moſt of the inſects; and 
their tranſmigration, if admitted, will not in the 
| Faſt help us to account for their exiſtence in 
| bawbag - | 1 „„ thee: 
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thoſe times Hobiy Wien "this eats of: he air is un- | 
no to human life. Uh, . . i I B 8 
But, in truth, as to mo 8 noxiou + fiſts 


which mark periods of epidemic diſeaſes, we - 


| know them not to change their forms of exiſtence; 
nor are the times of their appearance periodical. | 
n the other hand, we obſerve they appear in 
belly periods, and in unuſual numbers at no other 
time. We conclude, therefore, that a ſtate f 
the elements, unfriendly to the health of man 
is favourable to the generation of noxious inſects; 
but without attempting to explain the particular 
properties of the elements which poſſeſs that 
prolific power *. All J contend for by theſe facts 
is, that the peſtilential principle, whatever may be 
its nature or properties, is a general eee 
affecting all the elements of life, and that to this 
general cauſe are we to aſcribe the deleterious diſ- 
eaſes which at times ſpread over extenfive regions 
of the earth. Under this juſt and Philoſophical 
view of the ſubject, infection ſinks to a very 
trifling confideration EYE 1 THE 9 of 1 
-_ diffetnperss n 
The order in which inſets! anc 1 diſcaſes a r 
is not uniform; but it uſually happens that ahie 
inſects are the firſt in order of time. This was 
the fact in 1770, when the flies clouded the 
heavens in ee d the worms darkened be 


a 4; * » May. it not be. force of exttemenveainl by 
eleQical operations * 
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epidemics is more ot — ma 


in ſleſh and vegetables was almoſt iner 


a6 Vinten wa the —.— prog of 


11 we 17 kan hudte 0 00 of 2 peſtitential ae | 


i pats to its effects on ĩnanimate objects, we 


furniſhes with further Proofs, that epidemic 
ſales are hy, 08 roduct ian: not al Hoſe den. 


anc ge: the comupt or N 


tive: ate of ir h —.— the mortal plague of 


See the deſcription of it under 
OV d objects with what the biſ- 
a putrid or corrupt 


155 dem on mould. A | ſtate. of air ſo extremely im- 
parſe mint have been utter 


fy nſucient, 10 * 
3 The air 2 ae 5 in eee ka 


5 eee effects in the generation of mould, 


Proceſs of * : 


and the rapidity in the 


The fatal angina maligna among 21th, FO 


| nos 5 wie is aan den on 


ot 3 "EA thing, that a viGble | 


£0 a I nab miſt or fog ariſes in places during 
| ”_ * a difafes.” Such a miſt 
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Schreiber, 7 5 You Sinton, Po xvi. 
mentions, that a ſmall cloud often hangs. over - 
the infected place. It is ſuggeſted by that able 
author, that the contagion collected into ſuch : 1 
cloud, may be diſperſed by winds, and afterwards 
collect at a different place. It is, however, more 
probable, that ſuch collections of impure vapour 
are produced where they exiſt; and that if once 
diſperſed, the particles are not afterwards col- 
lected. The phenomenon, however, is no in- 
5 conſiderable evidence that Aa peſtilential ſtate of 1 
the atmoſphere is cauſed, or increaſed, by vapour . 
exhaled from the bowels of the earth. | Re OR 
5 In the mortal peſtilence at Rome, A. U. C. | 
576, Livy. mentions a bow extended over the 55 
; temple of Saturn, three mock-ſuns, and in the = 
evening following many tranſient PFs. 7 oy 5 
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"2" ſimilar wie or vapour Ki W d 
r, in New Tork, in September 1755. in 
the moſt fatal period of the plague. Perſons 
wbo felt and ſaw it, deſeribe it as moſt difagree 
able to the ſenſes; and its effects were very re- 
markable. The pavements of the ſtreets; and 
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oth &s Here covered willi a as . 
Dor mch, ber cnn; W exactly reſembling either 
of thoſe fubſtances; ; not unlike abe ner 
tdtruabidlus, or © ros es ſimilis,” of the year 252. 
I!᷑és effects were equally wonderful on the leaves 
pl trees, which were covered with ſpots, which _ 
FE appeared as if - corroded by an acid. And I have © 
ſeen a cotton garment which had been waſhed 
7 and hung out on the night of the fog, which was 
alſo covered with ſpots of a dark grey colour, and 
which could not be taken out by any proceſs of 
waſhing.” During this period alſo, iron-railings 
and pump · handles were ſuddenly covered over 
with ſcales of ruſt, or a ferrugihous colour. Theſe 
phenomena correſpond with the effects of the 
peſtilential air at Oczakow in 17 395 in which ſur- 
gical inſtruments becam e livid or black, as did 
the flver hilt of a dc ö 
Thbeſe recent facts, Which live come Pad my . 
own obſervation, have enabled me to Sire due 
credit to hiſtorians, who mention ſpots in gar- 
ments appearing ſuddenly during the plague. T7 
The writers who mention this phenomenon were 
© moſtly monks, or other eccleſiaſtics whoſe rela- 
tions are highly tinged with ſuperſtition; and as 
their imaginations have uſually wrought up theſe 
appearances into the figure of a croſs, or other 
cChimerical form, and aſcribed to them ſome 
miraculous qualities, I had paſſed over. the . 
_ with we conſideration. 4 
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Genoeſe item there app ear d 
« oucdam' fenacula nt certain fas or bene 0p 
doors of houſes, 

2 not be waſhed out, b ae brighter 
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e Ke oath 0 ſeveral other - 
accounts of ſimilar phenomena, whic wr i 


reaſons- juſt: afbgned, Ineglected to tranſ be 
Pn the nee were e de, e I,now | 


The cxlebrated 3 Boyle bo EY + oth ez 


| "Hs during peſtilence, and particularly B in a 


ſtance in Naples, in the year 1660, which ha 
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 peaed after a eruption of. Veſuvias, and which | 
apour, he remarks, 
ata on garments z. 


_ afcribes | to a vapour. I 
arid he cites. IE ane een 
n opinion. 155 8 ry; | 
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| appeared on the garments of people, which the 
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Theſe indicate 4 peeuliar ain, 
the air which is not common even during peſti- 
bende. It is a Rate Which wks the higheſt de- 

zree inary healthf quali- 
den va e 
7 Anbrkes' eng beer 2 the? Jeet dad 
maintained of a peſtilential principle in the ele- 
ments, is the wal-known fact, that, during the 

Plague, fowls por bog mn te of the? * 
M "194.1115 OO 10 a pes - 
Rome, Anno Uybis Conditu n Hob Aa FORO 
was to be ſeen fot two: years. 10-001 Wet 

Dr. Gottwald remarks, that i in the Dantrck 
dag of og, ſparrows, daus, ſtorks, 
lows, defefted: the place for four 3 n. 

Schelwig has fecorded à fimilar fact; and Storbait = 
affirms that birds deſerted Vienna during the 
8 Thoſe kept in cages died. c. 

Diemerbroeck has informed us, eerie tae 

Holland plague of 164 5 und 6, birds wete unuſu - 

ally rare. He remarks, that birds more readily - 

perceive the poiſonous ſtate of the air, and change 
their reſidence to places more ſalubrious, even 
abandoning. their neſts: and their young. The 
ame lack das been obſerved ene zedical and 

| The x ancient pbyſitian and er d 

75 1 dience, TOs a as aon the ſigns of 
„„ 5 1 85 ech. 
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firſt affected. 


99 the ORR „„ 1 
mentioned, that, tha deleterious. principle is often 1 
fatal to ſmall birds zn (cages, before it 1s perceived — 

by the, human: mes: ch. 45.9.curigus/ an al 
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authenticated fact, that in the, | progreſs, of g 255 


Plague, in Cities, ſmall birds ſicken and die; a 

not long after, the people in the ſame, houſe. 8 
ſeized with the peſtilence. Diemerhroeck waͤss 

frequently an eye : witneſs, to the. fact „ MM eee 
obſerved; that wherever the ſmall. birds died in 

cages, the plague never failed, ſome time after, — © © 


and often in twWO r three d to attack ” 
inhabitants of the dwelling. This is another 
proof, amountiug to demonſts tion, that the peliyr * | 
lential principle is a quality of the atmoſphere, 
efive- in its malignitu, hav: 
, - aadance Ph. the: powers of con: | 
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of the fifty years plague of Eva 


"3s es informs 1 * eh 
Lavuſatine; in 1613, che huts of the peaſants on 
e mountains 15 bot exempt from the 


In the' Traits de la peſte, p. 295 lit is | 


© U&* Titer' anrenr 10 


cauſe: aw ordinary diſeaſes of. the: ſeaſons 
in. 3 ſtagnant waters, confined air, "and | 


ke lite; but it often happens, chat; peſtilenee 


commits moſt eruel ravages in ſeaſons apparently 


the moſt teinpernte, and in Places ridentiy the 


Thos jk 


moſt ſalubrious. g FHE 


The plague i in 542, and in fublequint periods 

rrius, aſcended to 
the tops of the, hills and mountains! The terri- 
ble plague of 252; in the reign of Gallus and 


1 Volufian, invaded every village And every houſe. 
8 The dea elly plagu 


ague of 1 348 ,Penetrated likewiſe ww 
the moſt healthy ſpots on the globe, and even to 8 


5 the Ear Greenland, aden ae Iu 


inne ge ior | 


/ithough! detached, and having no inter- 


ent n de Mleckesl Tue Hane RA) is re- 


corded of the + Plague in 1720, which extended to 


the villages and mountains of Proven #79407 400 ; 


that in rener PIR at ee in 1628, 


7 re ets, od eee a were places 6 ol 


| "ſafety; 3 while the moſt airy 


| Houſes on hills, were moſt expoſed t to conv ravages 5 
* the "diſorder. No place Was 8 : 


Pt 


or EPIDEMIC. DISBA 25 


1 . thoſe who enjoyed bei in ce impurt 
air of the city, on removing into the country . 
5 were attacked with the malady. Malouin woes 
that the moſt populous and dirty places in 
Lyons al a ee were Wee Lagos 12 the | 
Theſe fadts a are vary 1 Net 11 is not bd 
cult to account for deem on the Principle of a 
ſuperabundance of oxygen, ſtimulus, or irie 
of life in the atmoſphere. If, as is ſuppoſed, a 
vive cauſe of peſtilential diſorders is a too great 
quantity of oxygen in the air, producing firſt the 
4 fienic. or inflammatory diatheſis, and of courſe - 
indirect debility, then thoſe places muſt be 
moſt healthy, in ſuch a general ſtate of the air,” 
| where there is the ſmalleſt proportion of oxygen. 
This remark, however, is a mere conjecture ; ; and 
the facts related of the plague in Lyons, ſtand 
as an exception to a very general rule, that the 
moſt filthy, unventilated places, ſuffer Wah _ 
; vetely by all kinds of peſtilential maladies ?. 

It is alſo true, in general, that the Poor, TY 
| inkabie> narrow ſtreets and alleys, amidſt filthy 
e N 5 ee more N 1 N 
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In yok tanners a curriers ap the W 
| did thoſe who cleanſed ſewers and privies. 'The ſame _ 
generally been the caſe with the ſextons and others employed 
in burying the dead. See Lancifius, p- 160. In eee | 
n who laboured i in \ the 8 of tar and en 
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han the rich, who live "Re el more 
airy cleanly houſes. To this, however, hiſtory 
| 12 us forme exceptions; caſes have occurred 
in which the . e 
as A EOISETET? IT 
While it may de difficult: to "fy Leo rea — 
ſons for ſuch differences in the operation of the = 
principle of deſtruction, the facts prove that this 
principle conſiſts in ſome hidden qualities of the 
elements, and does not ariſe 1 8 any! 155 88 
be jug viſible cauſes of diſeaſe. + 
Riverius is explicit ene W . 
that peſtilential diſeaſes often occur without an?; : 
apparent change in the viſible qualities of the air, 
and when the air appears to be more pure 27 at 
8 tg _ A ee 
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ies is attended, and greatly ve e in 
violence by ſome peculiarity in the ſeaſons, as 

exceſſive heat and moiſture, or drought, yet to 

>  _  this'there are frequent exceptions. The reader 

5 may turn back to an inſtance of this recorded by | 

| Livy and other Latin hiſtorians, in which it was 

_ remarked, as a matter of furprize, that WOE 

22 and one of the moſt deſtructive 
 Th6uld affall the ' ity of Rome in a "ple tem⸗ 
1 perate "ſeaſon. "A 4imilar obſervation” was. made 
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EY l the my in Paris in 1880. Tbe 
e Fr fſum- 


or erunzne bubasss, 5 8 2 5 


in n that year ; I mean a moſt ſevere univerſal in- 
fluenza. Hence it appears, that although pecu- 5 
liar may prodigiouſly increaſe, and perhaps 
: produce A peſtilence, y et the general cauſe is Mow 
ſome principle which has no dependani | 
| ſons or changes of the weather. In the laſt ; 
don plague in a ſays Hodges, the ſeaſon was | 
mild, t mod. but. and fri it ab | 


We * in 1 es X the oY of 
his doctrine. The late peſtilential periods com- 
dannen 5 the meaſles in 1789, and 0d fee 
epidemic influenza in 1789 and go, and bas al- 
ready continued nine years. Some of the ſum- 
mers, during this period, have heen very tem- 
perate, as thoſe of 1794 and 1797. Yet every 
ſummer has produced the peſtilential fever. of our 
_ . climate.;. and even our winters: have exhibited | 
| 2 of the diſeaſes which prevail in ſum- 

Not one year, even the moſt temperate 
| of the whole period, has failed to ſhow the pre- _ 
; atheſis of the peſtilence. The ſultry 


- 2 Ne 29798) and 98, and the ſultry hy- 55 


mid ſummer of 1995, have rendered the diſeaſe 
: dp ny che in dhe e _— 
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555 and 97, the morbid cauſe p 
in New Haven, een "Ow 7bu 8 
Charleſtown. 1 e 
Hence we 3 W bi 3 ane of 


Na. 


» 83 un. 


| * 5 | 3 erat sten _ d 5 


Vet in the more favourable ſeafor 108 1794. 
| duced its effects 


Boſton, as ene as in 


the diſeaſes of this period, may be in ſome degr 
modified, but not controlled or en by: the | 


moſt temperate and favourable ſeaſons. - 


| Indeed all writers of reputation on this ſubje& 


agree in this one opinion, that the plague cannot 


be aſcribed either to intemperate ſeaſons, or to ; 
putrefaction, or to any ſpecies of exhalations 


Tow animal and vegetable ſubſtances. Theſe are 


to be” ſecondary (cauſes, operating to 


modify or vary the operation of the primary cauſe; 


but one uniform ſeries of obſervations, from the 
beginning of hiſtory to this day, has driven medi- 
cal writers from the defenceleſs ground 118 in- 
l weather and putrid exhalationss. 
Hippocrates learnt that peſtilence could not whe 
aitibed ſolely to'viſible cauſes: he therefore ad- 


mits o theion, ſomething divine, or beyond hu- | 
man eee dog og a, een cauſe of thi | 


pe 5 5 10 „c C05, MO 
Tacitus ie, us ade the plague, the 6 as 
of Nero, could not be ee to 2 a9.viſible 


rene gt er ws; ia . 5 mm 


. ea A the Plague, and "EF acute dif: Cots 


5 paſs off without Tn 


1 e xribzure rok E ASEs. 7 5 


ables yet be hadilenchwer ceflively hot Fa 6 
rodueing Peſtilential diſeaſes, He 
agrees with Diemerbroeck, that the cauſe muſt 
be ſome: unknown principle; inguinumentum 
c cœio demifſum ;” ſome cauſe of corruption in the 
atmoſphere, which is infuſed into it from the 
celeſtial regions. This is cutting the gordian N 
knot. Theſe authors are doubtleſs right in re- 
jecting the viſible qualities of the air, exhalations 
and intemperate ſeaſons, as the primary cauſes f 
the plague; but they fly from the earth into the 
boundleſs regions of ſpace for a cauſe which is 
on 8 ne _ POO. on ans _— their 
— rtus W n: nos Es n 
midi or corruption of the humours as the 
_ cauſe of peſtilence; and maintains, that it aa, 
cope from an occult malignity in the air. © 
| Stenkius contends that perſons do not mats 
the plague from humours in the body; from extra- 
ordinary ſeaſons; from inteſtine putridity, or cor- 
ruption of indigeſted ſubſtances; nor from bad 
en or drink; nor from ſtagnant waters ß nor | 
exhalations from dead bodies 
or ei; or the fetid waters of t tan- yards, unleſss 
the dee the noxious or infecting cauſe, e ub. 
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10 be ufually imported into Ex 


obſervations iſcaſes/ of that -country, 
maintains n "oy foes rarely. riſes from cor- 
ir, and never, unleſs when the Nile has ex- 


en its uſual limits in its endeten I. 5 


b. this writer, the diſeaſe proce 

noxious exhalations, from putrid ſtagnant 
\marſhes, it would occur every year, which is 
ary to fact. Hence he concludes the diſeaſe 


n In this pm he has been 


55 never cone ene its ſource. „The an 


ſtill occurs, what is its ed Where is its 


ſource? If putrid exhalations in Egypt will not 


produce the plague, will ſuch exhalations in 
Syria or Barbary produce it ? Why trace it to 
cheſe e be Does any cauſe exiſt in Syria, 

zrbary,' to generate | that. ene 


which Me SUBS e 


Io avoid this dilemma, jon RR that: 
its ſource is in Cd, where the ſeeds 
of it are/-tycaſured up in old clothes, and pre- 
ſerved from year to year, and from age to age. 


But why ſuppoſe this ſource; of the diſeaſe o 
exiſt in Conſtantinople only? Why not the 
ſame ſource for ever exiſt in Egypt, for there 

8 „„ OY 
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pro 


; alſo infelted clothes; are never p PEP WE ME ſhort, 
from and Men, to Mead and Cullen, all 


origin of the plague, gue either impotence 
of: , wy or extreme a. 
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Sins from ſtagnant waters and marſhes, will not 
ordinarily generate the plague; but aided by 
ſome general primary cauſe in the elements, ſuch 
 exhalations do produce the plague, and in 90 
e more frequently than in Egypft. 
Gibbon alleges this diſeaſe to proceed from 
hot, damp, ſtagnant air, drawing this concluſion 
ably from- the- origination of the terrible 
plague of 542, in the foul regions near Peluſium 


ie Bgypt, and in the wee of = lingo. marſh, 
But if this were the only cauſe neceſſary to pro- 


duce the diſorder, as Alpinus juſtly. obſerve 
it would occur regularly every year, for every hot 
ſeaſon generates putrid exhalations in ample 
abundance; and in every hot cli ate will be 
found annual returns of hot, damp, I 
air. The cauſes therefore NO * — are 
inadequate to the effect. 
In America, „beyond | "R 
try, we a. he moſt 


Bengal, en ſuch an * region of 


of authors on dh | 
of 


; againſt this opinion. A country a ave-aſ 
not excepting the rice plantations on the river 
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n waters, and fetid marſhes, as the eltern ö 
ſhores of the United States from the Delaware 
to Florida. The ſouthern extremity of this region 
is in a climate always warm; and the whole of 
it expoſed to burning heat for four months in the 
year. Yet the true * peſtis inguinaria of the 
oriental countries, has never appeared in this 


country as an epidemic; and the ſpecies of 
the plague which occurs, and which I call bilious 


or American, appears as rarely amidſt the marſhes 
of Carolina, as in the northern cities, which are 
__— to no marſh orexhalations. 0 
Now, if hot, damp, ſtagnant air, ants 
exhichetions alone were adequate to the produc- 
tion of this bilious plague; it muſt be produced 


every year in a multitude of places on the Ame- 
rican coaſt; whereas, in fact, that diſeaſe rarely 
occurs as an epidemic, even on the flat lands of 


Carolina and Georgia, and never is very exten- 
' fively mortal, except when the northern States, : 
| which are fituated on high, rocky, gravelly, and 
1580 lands, and whoſe air and water are of the moſt 
pure and ſalubrious kind, are e alſo wn N 
malignant epidemic diſtempers. 

This is a remarkable fact, my one on -which 1 | 


vill venture to reſt the whole argument. In no 
inſtan 


e has the city of Charleſtown, ſituated on 


an immenſe flat, ſurrounded by the marſhes of 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers, been ſeverely troubled 
with a contagious bilious epidemic, except when 
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of SET 0 vers. . 


| Wines che years 14605 1748," 
1748,16, I ſpeak not f 
|  firangers that viſit the ſouthern * for 0” 5 
may occur every year. 18918 1 42 "ul | N 130 75 
Ide Europeans ee had they not hea 1 
blinded by the falſe notions of contagion, Jag 
ago have diſcovered the ſame important truth! ; 
= for v at is called a great plague in Egypt or 
Fyria never occurs, except during the Prevalence 
of malignant epidemics all over Europe, even to 


r Baltic. Lighter epidemics occur in Egypt | 


7 


ſtan tinople in any uncommon ſeaſon, and | 
does the Reyes e be ara in 


9 25, v 
1 


: uses in ſtagn 


2 always exi Ain pe cities. But | 
theſe ordinary diſeaſes do not put on the malig. 


_ nant: ſymptoms which characterize tlie diſtempers 


of peſtilential periods; they do not exhibit . 
fection- On the other hand, when tlie diſeaſes | 
ol Egypt aſſume contagious and deadly ſymptoms, 
and ſpread deſolation over that country, we ſhall = 


1 


Always find the northern parts of Europe more 
or leſs afflicted with" the. ſame or other walig- 


nant diſorders.” The peſtilential principle, in 
7 Sender vr loſs: degrees of Ba oe extends over 


the 


1 
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eee m can 1 ae not unfre ent a 
- - over the American continent. ds abda ir Tf 
Thus, although the plague 9 not in 8 : 
times appear in the North of Europe, at leaſt 
n0ßt often, yet all the great plagues in the Le an 
dcre viſible, if I may indulge the expreſſion, in 
tte augmented Bills of Mortality in London, 
Amterdam, and. the Baltic cities. Witneſs the 
periods of 1720, of 1736 to 2749, of 
1760 to. 1763. Even the leſs violent peſtilences 
of 1732 and 23, and of 1784 to 1786, have 
been marked by epidemics. in E and and Scot- 
Hand. And in the. laſt ſeries of epidemics, the 
years 1792, 93, and 98, which have been giſtin · 
guiſhed for the plague in the Eaft, as well as 
anginas and plague in America, exhibit A aa. 
derable encreaſe of mortality an London. 
All theſe facts ſerve as the evid 3 
. truth of what the medical writers of the fifteenth, 
fixteenth, and ſeventeenth centuries have unani- 
. that the p prima 
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Dr. Mead hümſelf, be Fa maintains dene 
putrefaction of animal ſubſtan 4 
able moiſtures, heats and want of . eee 


de plagues and while he contends that no kind 


of putreſaction in European countries is ever 


Nabe, to a degtee capable of producing che | 
5 wants ae been Hate of * 


* Ad never ceaſe. | : 


force bi x | otheralife the a nee 0 


my with the extinction of mankind. That | 


be: holds eee 


gon would remai „ine without 4 bugs | 
mt Hate of el gi a in 

The abſurd opinion chat the „ | 
mill not generate the ſtate of air which  occafions | 
a peftilence, but that a peſtilential germ or leaven 


muſt be imported from Egypt or other ſouthern 5 ; : | 


latitude, has been adopted by moſt of the Britiſh 
medical writers, And by a” numerous part of the - 


phyſicians in the United States. It is hard to | — 


ſay whether the followers of Mead are. the more 
ſeryile, or their opinion the more unphiloſop 1. 
But, for my preſent Purpoſe, it is ſufficient 


that even the advocates. for the Propagation of Ne 


the. plague by A ſpecific contagion admit. that | 
4 this cauſe CY not adequate to the effect, and | 


that they are compelled to ſummon to their aid a 
general Principle of corruption in the air to ac- 
your for its Propagation in northern Klee 
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3 effect 
producing peſtilential diſeaſes; ſome alleging that 
ſuch corrupting bodies will produce the plague, 
and others denying the fact. Julius Alexandrinus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other authors relate, that 
- plagues have ariſen from the putrefaction of dead 


866 ere bee * battles: in - | 


bodies after battles: Three or four inſtances oc- 


cCur in the foregoing hiſtory of plagues aſcribed 


to the putrefaction of dead locuſts. Foreſtus 
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relates, that a dead whale, caſt upon the ſhores 
| _ n Hr eee an x extenſive” peſtilen 

+1 ML a Au 8 Sabellius, Wallas 
Angelus, Paræus and Agricola, who have re- 
ilar facts, as cited by. Ne ee. 
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Dr. Gottwald relates,” that the lies b 
12 500 oyer the North of Europe from 1702 to 
1711, originated near Pickzow, ſoon after the 
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| Unfortunate battle 
| | Swedes; but he ſays nothing of putrefying 


bodies, - nor does By { STI the di 
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At the fame time it is equally true ou- 
ſands of dead bodies, after bottles . — d 

unburied without producing any ſuch effect. In 

| dw je hs oufand dead ſoldiers, and innumetable 
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not always produced the ſame effects. As putre- 
faction and filth have not at other times, and at- 
ways, produced diſeaſes in our climate, therefofe 
they do not produce the peſtilential fever of the 
preſent time, and it muſt be occaſioned by im- 
Ported fomites.” Theſe men have not attended 
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quantity of food, for it often occi s indep 
of either of theſe circumſtances. * 15 
Thus Morellus, de feb. peſt, lib. 3. e an 
5 ade, where no peſtitential difeaſes ſucceeded 
a ſevere famine. ' Galen mentions an inſtance f 
1 ſevere famine which followed a ſevere plague in 
Rome, yet the famine US not wt excite * the 7 
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kace, and at the ſame time to the growth and 
| perfection of grain, peſtilence and famine may be 
companions of each other; or they may recipro- 
cally follow each other, according as the general 
cauſe operates firſt on vegetables, or on mankind. 
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Sis after the terribly ſevere winter of 17 56—. fAV 
when the crops failed, and parents devoured their 
Children, or offered them for ſale in market to ; 
| procure food. But ſuch is the ſtate of agricul- 
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yield her accuſtomed quantity of vegetable food. 
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one country only, but in moſt countries. Mul- 
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2 a fact that every man may have obſerved, 
hat when contagious diſeaſes prevail among men, 
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Very few of the plagues in ancient Rome affected 
one ſpecies of animals, without 32 f zeſ- 
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ities in living, 9 finda the 


| Jams. of inature. / If, then, irrational animals are 
ſubject to the invaſions of mortal 


32 7 THER... 3 : 
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caſes, which mow them down by thouſands, in 


| defiance-of the firm texture of their bodies, and 
their Sigg = pg lar _— a fortiori, the ane Rut 


©: — 
convincing the rar: | 
and ĩt proves that the natural c ne 


This e lnce0s 


every latitude on the globe, without reſorting to 


the tranſportation of fomites from ſome one 
| Heaven-ſcourged Ow e _ hes: ured re- 
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Dr. Mead, nl 1 aa; 
hives him without inveſtigating his a+xtions; 
allege that putrefaction never riſes in England 
ftary to generate a peſti- 
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1 5 0 point on the . , k diſcaſes, has "ag 

| more agitated among medical writers, than, hat 
of the arge of tl 

# ; Akan n eee 


b tagious, his fil ee Ne 
of medicine a8 an anzument in their fa vou. 
Galen 1 was clearly in favour of th 


he. 


| LITc n diſeaſes. Auodgue N a 
„ Pen At eee ee cum laborantibus paſli- 55 
 lenti -morbo paring: niminum is non ſecus fit con- 

tagtaſus, quam cabies aut lipitudo. p. 379 
"Po | thor; doubtleſs, peaks here” of Fother m_ BE. 


* 


dere the practi F ve 

the name of peltlenes ta other — Aiken 

f pers, when epidemic. His opinion however was, 

hat the bee "na in a e mo air, 
| her tran n, e part of hin page | 

ſtands thus: 775 nale enim Wha, ne ee 

es lippitude. 
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eds hn dhe be gelb. 0 Lach 


ante erorta; pe 
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muſt have ſome cauſe more powerful a 
ſire than contagion or infection. 1 

Ariſtotle Was Clearly of opinion Fe bi the pigs 
23 contagious; and the reaſon be tans why. 
peſtilence alone is communicated from perſon to 
Y Few is, that this is. the only diſeaſe which is 
common to all men. | Tbis is not very clear or 


and . 


3 From: the ſick, and infeQing others. „ 74 
| + A * e 8 
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5 5 was not a Ka! Fas. is gu A 
as a hiſtorian. He alleges that in 543 the mortal 


plague. ; in Conſt tan inople was not contagious, and 


Fs that phyſicians. and att e 99 the w n ge ; | 


contract the diſaſe, 5 


34 


On the other . Toer bas: PN 


| unequivocally, that the . plague in Athens. Was 
very contagious. Evagrius alſo has related, that 
i the diſeaſe in his time wWas very contagious to par- 
ticular e "We: others — 8 1 e e 
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diſeaſes. proceed from. the atmoſphere. af Peſt f 
lentes mord e cali fta tu proficiſcuntur.,. 348 
This author obſerved that peſtilential ii eme . 


3 0 | Katisfactory; 5 but he ſpeaks of fomites . | 
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8 e n 

vas of the opinion, that the Plague is ſometime 
cContagious; at other times, not 
the contagious 3 wha Sm rey mo 80 web Ovid, 
| Metamorph. vn. ö „ 


Eu 


25 Gregory Nyfien, a celeb 


rus Salius L Diverſus, cited by 


* 


' Quo propribr elit eft, derne dne, 
In aue, eitius venit. Hh 


| th The nearer we approach, and the more 145 | 

7 fully we. ſerve the diſcaſed, the ape, we fall 
4 victims to the diſtemper. Hikes 
th 18 Thoſe who oppoſe the doctrine of contagion, 
F not only produce as authority the filence of Hin- 
| Pocrates, with Avicenna, and other Arabian phy- 
ficians, on the ſubject, but they allege, that 

if the plague * was A. contagious diſeaſe, it would 
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always infe& thoſe who have communication 


With the diſeaſed. But this they aver to be 
contrary to fact; and they inſtance the eſcape of | 


many phyſicians, 
men and others. They argue further, that as the 


WS 


„ breath and efluvia of perſons in health will not 


10 expel the poiſon of the plague from the diſeaſed, 
ſo, on the other hand, the effluvia from the in- 


2a healthy body. 1 
a ted philoſopher, AE 
wess, concludes, that thoſe who are ſeized 


2 Ye e plague after an intercourſe with the 
en 


N age a5. 


- fected cannot infuſe the ſeeds of the Uiforder 3 Int 7 
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8 beten ee 
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the kick, coomupt the air; and this infet „ 
| Mrs the means c gon" to perſons in — 5 


or zr — 2665 


not ne, the eg aa img 2 —— 5 
body. While 1 cannot affent to this opinion in 
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ancien phyſician, » e da 1 
agion of the plague, called that quality 
* contagion, which communicates diſeaſe by 
12 an as in caſe of the itch, leproſy, 
phobia, and the like; whereas the plague in- 
fects more eee ee the medium of the 
Denn. eee ebe anda | 


cients did not aa DO Per. - Gm. the 


Lt Ane boot: they conkdared. healthy perſons 
5 fofted by the  naligaiy of the air. n oe 3 36x; 


diſeaſe, as Pads e Profoer g/g "Di | 


„and a multitude of others; 


ES opinion have been inſtituted 
quarantine laws, and other regulations for pre» 


ing e eee ee oy of 


o — — —— . —ü— p. x hee en _ 
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on this ſubject. Dock. 


- Yhedtortableh. err king earefit; mine 
P. eee, we relative to we re of N 
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IJ one eder has ventured | 


: 2” irt Waere ve We 51 ac 
Sed — Contagion be egnes to be 
A ſpecific matter, generated in a pe 
_ «with diſeaſe, and capable of © communicating that 
Particular diſeaſe, pe bent contact. t 
Another . SIG? N 15 I ent: 
7 This author's general 
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1 bet a ſick to a a1 
Ms eee diſtance That in the 
plagu 8 and eue ee. 1a 


ter dore ſuch dos 9 


i vi Spade . wh 0 petſon; Nr ras and 


"iHeafles. 1900 <affires; Lan the exiſtence of con- 


2 


(dis life, — — certain ſtates or viciſſitudes 
of the atmoſphere, producing indirect debility. 850 
Ihe variety of opinions on this ſuhject, e 5 
either a want of accurate obſervations among me- 
dical men, or of accurate diſtinctions in dem. 8 
The various powers of diſeaſes to mee 
nſelves, eitller have not been underſtood, or 
they have been imperfectly defined. bibs tha — 
4 tend to backs, the only e ein of know- | 
egg Hprithea act pon antrrco  F- -- 
1 inſt... We a abak ber, 0 
meaſles and e ebe, rar effect with great 
never 3 affected, appre oacl hes „ " 
a diſeaſed perſon. I do not ſay it always takes . 
effect; for there are a fe- exceptions. but theſe 
are gui are as not Aminen ac e OY of tha 
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eg * e geen We, dat N ee mſtances 
equally favourable, take effect with the per cer- 

tainty. On the contrary, great proportion of 
warte gapaid $a e e ee. 


U Fee, is not iſenfbly. affected in vt 8 
by heat or cold, moiſture or drought. It acts 
with aha ug cer nee in winter as. ene | 
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fevers,” oh the other hand, pr En almoſt eltvety Y 
on heat for its activity, and is fut er 
| r tota ly extinguiſh d by cold. Hence an 
difference in the two ſpecies of con- 
hat of the 'ſmall-pox and meaſſe: being 5 
quality "of ow way; Ge while that 


5 r - 4 | Viet Rees * . plague + 

| diſcriminates between the natives of particular 7 
Lag ntries, or men of a particular blood, or family, 
ſeizing one and paſſing" by another, and this 
| through the whole courſes of: an epidemic” but 
Wu dan pos ab weades wake do dach dl. 
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urthly. The e of he doc: and 
x es is not deſtroyed by the purity of the 
atmoſphere; it acts ber the vein be the 
= Tun 1 _ > moſt 
=: Not 8 the lin a KOs ws . 
; *tery's\ for; as a geb eral rule, n Ono 
Wy propagated in a pute atmoſphere. With reſpect 
d80 the plague, ſome ext ptions "exiſt; but it is 
= "th 1 that” theſe-laſt-named- diſeaſes will 
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Pas ns By novicgs akin Gck from a city into 
RS 6x8 or otherways placing him in an airy 
reſerving it clean, with - the "Res 


ſtate hr © 
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Fifthliy. The contagion of the ſmall-p © an. 


tenuated, as to be des tabs ; the a. 
lants eſcape, and the diſeaſe is een 
with the death or recovery of the patient. 


meaſl "can never act but once en ide Yd. 
perſon. Its firſt operation deſtroys the capacity 
of reedving it a ſecond time. The uppen inven 
wm rule are too few to deſerve conſideration” 
Totally different is the effect of the plague and 
aA for, inſtead of fortifying the body, 
againſt a ſecond attack, theſe diſeaſes debilitate 
the animal powers, and render the patient more 
ſuſceptible of the contagion in a ſubſequent year. 
It 4 is admitted by all correct obſervers, that the 
plague may be received by the ſame perſon, times 


without limits; a perſon in Conſtantinople died 


of the twelfth attack ; and many perſons in the 


late plagues in America have been affected two 
or three times. With reſpect to dyſentery, and 


other contagious _—_— en is no ane 5 


"this point. N * 

Sixthly. The a et the' ſmall-pox and | 
— if it takes the leaſt effect, produces tbe 
1 ner The n patient: may be = 
2 the nnd Ex n in the en may 


= your various; but the diſeaſe produced will 


, and of the ſame 


\ pecific  _ - 


ſpecific TRI 
; cated. - 1 4 A * 6 75 85 Le 8 is oY * a 
The contagion bi pro N and 8 5 
has not the ſame, certainty, in its effect. The 
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face of a nurſe; who eſcaped the dileaſe,.- © ant 
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as that from a hich, it is communi- 15 5 


tagion of the | plague very often produces 
only a nauſea and vomiting ſometimes an in- 


ferior grade of fever, as an intermitting or re- 


mitting fever, of which I have myſelf ſeen 


_ examples—very often its effects. are limited to 
dizzineſs in the head, or ſevere pains in the 


lands; and ſometimes it has produced external Th 


exuptions, without any other material affeftion 5 
as in the celebrated Diemerbroeck, who, in the 


grie vous plague at Nimeguen, was affected with 
Aa carbuncle on his left hand, while in good health. 
In 2796, I ſaw an inſtance in New York, in which 


the infection of the peſtilential fever. had occa- 
| fioned a ſingular ſwelling and inflammation, in the 
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We e may perhaps add, what Diemer- 


| broeck pies other writers conſider as eſſential to 
give effect to the contagion of the plague and 
dyſentery, an apt or ſuitable diſpoſition in the 
ſound body to receive the contagion. Some pe- 
cCuliar ſtate of 2 body in health is evidently. ne- 


ation of the infecting principle 


of hs *: @ nah this is agreed by all authors. But 


it does not appear that any ſuch, ſtate or diſpo- 
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conſideration may be the cauſe” of thei firſt diſ- 


tinction before recited; 35 and Aa few - exceptions 
. exiſt to the propoſition in regard to the ſmall- __ 5 


and meaſles, which, ae ys” l of 1 
og on bodies in health. e e ph 
"Theſe are the important diddin gone which? 


ha they been obſerved by medical-writers, would | | 
have' prevented the enormous errors of Mead and 


others, who. maintain that the plague is propa- 


gated, in northern countries, by Tpecific | con- 
tagion only. The truth is, the plague is a con- 
_ tagious diſeaſe, like dyſentery, and moſt typhus : 
fevers; but the contagion is uteri 
Specific contagion, I define to be, a quality of Rn 
4 diſeaſe, which, within a ſuitable diſtance, com- . 


municates it from a body affected with it, to 


a ſound body, with great certainty, and under all | 
ci ircumſtances of ſeaſon, weather, or fituation.. / 


Such is the contagion of the ſmall-pox and 


meaſſes. This contagion is of two kinds; firſt, 


that which acts by contact only, as that of the 
itch, leproſy, bydrophobia and {y} 


fs. approaches to eee Kind,; and if it is 
true, as ſome mode have aſſerted, 
fiat perſons can ever bs: aged with i more 
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0 or meaſles, Which act vpon all 5 
Sik within the reach of their effluvia-. This 


hilis; ſecondly, | 
that which produces its effect, with equal cer- 


tainty, by near approach ; as that of ſmall-poæx 
and meaſles. The contagion of the angina ma- 


than 


a 4A lr nisroar 
N than one, dee the chrair of þ e 
contagion; but I doubt the fact. CE: 
That quality of the diſeaſe which. n r may 2 
not excite it in a ſound body, within a ſuitable 
diſtance, or by contact; and which. depends. on 
x heat, foul air, an apt diſpoſition in the receiving 
body, or other contingent circumſtances, and 
which may excite the diſeaſe in the ſame perſon 
more than once, is certainly a very diſtinct ſpecies 
of contagion from that of the ſmall-pox; and to 
this I give the denomination of infection. 
With a diſtinction of this ſort, which 5 to 1 
5 hook been firſt adopted by an eminent phyſician 
min New York, Doctor Baily, in his treatiſe on the 
fever of 1795, page 38, and which is unqueſtion- 
| ably well founded, we have no difficulty. in ex- 
= : plaining all the phenomena of contagion, which 
DS have given riſe to diſputes without number, and 
to the moſt, contradictory opinions. The plague, 
glandular and bilious, the dyſentery, typhus fevers, 
and the milder kinds of angina, are not ſpecifically 
Fl * contagious; but * are infectious. They will 
ll 1% and do not, propagate endes in all tus 
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to be..conveyed by peſt; a. articles: from one 0 
place to another, but not to become epidemic, 
unleſs favoured by the py neee air. One | 
ground of his opinion/-ſeems. to have been a fact 
related by Mead, that when the diſeaſe has raged | 
i ce in one nn. in the ſame ee a. 


| the aan, is e 1 gy la contagion only, 8 

like ſmall-pox and meaſles, and that all plagues 
are to be traced to Egypt, very inconſiſtentiy ad- 
mits that a certain corruption of thei air is ne- 


Theſe © opinions 3 are entry n incongraous 7% js i . | . 


pe 5 mk eee oe: contagion 3 for wg Y 


ſuch ſtate of air is requiſite to give force to the 
_ contagion. of the ſmall-x pox. Jt ſpreads. with as 
much certainty in pure air as in foul air. Mead's 
| principles eee overthrow. his own. ah 7 
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"3 patients ſeized as t 
© m_ cdntagious to youth. Beſides, this diſtemper 


dhe Britiſh Sothots. in modern A ſho K 


agree that a favourable conſtitution of air is ne⸗ 5 


y to propagate the plague, and yet that no 


be is bred in northern climates. They muſt 


and do admit, that ſuch a favourable ſtate of 
air has often exiſted i in all parts of Europe: iss 
z a kind of half-way buſineſs; allowing northern 
elimates the power of creating and Preparing a 
condition of en . 1 . meet oP gue 


: balf- way. ach £4 2 3 £43 855 . 
et wil it be een Aar "OR Dp ever 


and angina naligna originate in northern lati- 
- tudes? I preſume not. Then the condition of 
air is admitted to produce moſt deadly infectious 
but not the moſt deadly of all. Kind 
en, in mercy to the northern world, has per- 


müittedl the elements to generate diſeaſes amoſt . 
bad as the plague, but not ui: DIL Gat 
I! then aſk, does not the production of 

angina maligna ſuppoſe as deleterious a principle 
in the air as that of the plague? Is not the 

dJiiſeaſe as fatal to youth, and more certainly i in⸗ 
fectious or & 


ontagious? This cannot be denied. 
diſeaſe de as great a proportion of _ 
he plague, and is more cer- 
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| Gang as EY on Ii neal can es, but wholly un a 3 6 
/ dition of the el ments. It therefore n mo "= 


eflential alteration in the atmoſphere. Oe 


Further, if petechial fever is e ab 
candies: climates; it demonſtrates the power of 
thoſe climates to produce the Plague for it has 
been proved that this fever is the ſame ſpecies 
of diſeaſe, and often turns to the plague. It 
» is very pig in eee _— on dhe 
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be avoided ; but medical men have aſcribed ten PE 2 


times more effects to that cauſe than it ever pro- 
duced. The ſame principle which generates the 
angina maligna, or plague in one inſtance, muſt 
be competent to produce it in all other bet | 
of like diſpoſition and habits. 
Sanctorius, cited by Van Swieten, aid 
tat the rays of the plague may be removed by 
the wind; yet he was ſurprized to obſerve, that 
theſe rays from the body of a diſeaſed perſon, are 
never diſturbed by the force of the air. I do not 
perfectly reconcile theſe remarks; but it is an in- 
dubitable fact, that a peſtilential ſtate of air, when 
clearly and diſſinctly formed in a city, is not diſſi- 
Pated, nor very greatly affected by the moſt vio- 
Jent winds.” It has ſometimes been remarked, 
that the peſtilential fever in American cities has 
heen ſpread by par icular 1 but it ** een 
ee, J | 1 4006 - 
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not oaly befors but againſt the wind, though per- 
haps: with leſs rapidity. Oertain it is, that no 
force of wind whatever ever expels from a towu, 
or leſſens the peſtilential virus, without the aid 
of other cauſes. Of this we have bad een 2 
JO in America. 7 
Perhaps we may as this Ke, and dat | 
To 1 obſervations of Sanctorius on the principle 1 
: 55 have unfolded, by ſuppoſing the effluvia of the 
: fick to be in ſome degree capable of diſſipation 
on , by the wind, which is undoubtely true; but that 
the elemental cauſe of peſtilence, which conſiſts 
in the eſſential properties of the atmoſphere, is 
not ſubject to diffipation or removal by the winds. 
This conſideration would involve a curious queſ- 
| tion, viz. whether, in the apparent motion of air 
| called wind, the whole maſs of the ſurrounding 
| em is moved? or whether it is the vapour 
or other component parts of the air only which 
are moved, while the fire or electric fluid re- 
mains ſtationary? But whatever may be the 
5 | ants, the fact is certain, that the peſtilential 
. Saen + during a ane in a city er town, is 
„ never expelled by winds. #4 moſt violent cool. 
EO | Monks Weſt wind ſwept the city of New-York 
| | the 19th and 2oth September 1795, v hohe any 
cConſiderable abatement of the peſtilential fever. 
This fact adds no ſmall” weight to my opinion, 
abet t I F cauſe; of —_—_ diſeaſes i is in the 
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eſſential combination, of the ee parts 
the atmoſphere 9 
Sanctorius further obſerves,. that « 1 in- 5 
| fedtec ed with the plague omm unicate the diſeaſe as 
long as the proximate and remote cauſes W . 
one of which ceaſing, the infection ceaſes.” is This 15 
is an explicit acknowledgment that th oo, 
is not pbeciſic; but dependant on fone. other 
_ cauſe, agreeable to the doctrine of Sydenham. FT 
. This principle is verified moſt e 3 in 55 
Egypt, as appears by all the authors | who. have 
written on the ſubject. . They are all conſtrained 


to admit, even when they allege the plague to be 


not native in that country, that if imported at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, it will not ſpread. 
| Proſper Alpinus expreſsly declares, that the plague 

is never imported in the months of. June, July and 
ane 50 45 nee, mg 4 an Wuc ex in, (aches 
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Mann ee rains, . Men dd the ain e | 
| W the violence of the diſeaſe by inducing debility and 
giving activity to the local cauſes, as noxious effluvia from 
vegetable ſubſtances. Cool northerly winds, accompanied with 
heavy rains, leſſen the morbid action of the peſtilential prin- 
ciple; and if late in the ſeaſon, and not ſucceeded by very 
warm weather, may entirely remove it. A violent tornado, 
with great rain on the 3th of October, 1797, was ſuppoſed to 
put a ſtop to the Peſtilential fever \ in Providence. Water de- 
compoſes the poiſon, or incorporates It: into its own wala 3 
but heat after moiſture occaſions a' more raph wah lecom | 
'of bas and nn RY N 165421 £ 5 
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diſeaſe is v almoſt Laban lng, DO DW WIE, 


kind unworthy of the reputation of the writer. 


Wauat in the name of ſenſe and confiſtency ſhould —== 
3 bene ge feeds of ſuch a diſeaſe from being 


imported“ in a particular ſeaſon, when veſſels. 
bee r The i nen that OY! _— | 


true ſtate of facts. He faw veſſels which 
arrived. in Egypt from Turkey in the month of 
Auguſt, and landed their infected goods and peo- 


ple without communicating the diſeaſe. He in- 


forms us, that it is an obſervation of ages, that 
infected merchandize brought into Egypt in the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, do not ex- 


cite the plague but the diſeaſe expires of itſelf. 


cominunicated, 
1 ceaſes; but if imported in winter, it ſpreads. 
The author has here ſtated effects or pheno- 
mena with a good degree of accuracy; but has 
entirely miſtaken the ec dt _ 155 Rate ; 
of ar in different ſeaſons, annum 
ions theſe varieties. oy 

| Mackenzie in an account of the plague in 
ople, though a firm believer in its . 


eoptagion, declares that both in that city and in 
| Smyrna, the plague ſes out in eh years 


. : when | 


% 


or arb vier Als. 1 8 5 . - 


| vey Fr "This i id: dowbtleks) true; pet neither 5 
fact, nor the known fact, that contagion in Egypt 
will not operate in a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
has ever opened the eyes of European authors to 
the abſurdity of the current notions PO: the | 
” ſpecific contagion of the diſeaſe. 
A fact related by Patrick Ruſiel; in a hiſtory 
of the plague at Aleppo in 1760, is. full to the 
ſame point, that the contagion of the plague will 
not take effect without the aid of other cauſes. _ 
In 1759 the diſeaſe was introduced into Limſol, 
5 a et on the South ſide of Cyprus, Where * 
ſpread. Larnica, a town forty miles diſtant, re- 
abs A of the infected crew Which brought : 
the contagion to Limſol. A conſtant communy- = 
cation was held between the two cities; peaſants 
and mule drivers entered Larnica with their peſtj- 
lential ſores upon them, and were daily in the _ 
ſtreets and markets. Some died in houſes of the 
inhabitants. Other veſſels alſo arrived with in _ 
fected crews from Egypt, ſome: of whom died an 
landing. Vet mark the iſſue —all this contagion pn 
did not excite; the plague in Larnica. But in the 
beginning of the next year, eight months after, 
the diſeaſe eee e e ? 
ANY ad . wt %. 


This fat 4 0 a compelled the author to 
ae that the diſeaſe is not 


1 certain Rate of air. See Pen , n . 19. 


307. Theſe facts are of infinite conſequence i R 
directing the application of laws gl er 


bn ſubje& to be hereafter diſcuſſed. 
95 Annumerable examples may be 
plague appearing in a few detached 


"BBS, 
2. 


it appears in ſporadic caſes without en any 

contagion. 1 955 ne?” off is 7 
Fallinus relates an dalla of a family 3 in which 

the father, mother, with two children and a ſer- 


vant, died of the plague without glandular {wel- . 
| Jings, and vithout OS. the” pus Loyd x 


that family. WEL 90 $1; 
Juoubert "ROY us of an ae tt 1 574. of 


1 hich "a reſpectable family which loſt half of its 
members by the plague, which ceaſed without 


: g ſpreading” the infection. This was at the's tk 


* of a moſt peſtilential period. 
Matthias 


Which here and there a family th 
with the plague, introduced fr 


A diſeaſe e 7 | thoſe families. | 


= ; 


aſes" with- 
dut becoming epidemic;' and without extending 


itſelf by contagion beyond à ſingle family. Often 


Intzerus relates, that at Halle in 
< en he was an eye witneſs ef inſtances in 
been ſeized 


mother places, 
without any ill-effects in the reſt of the city; a 
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always contagious, 5 
and that it does not become epidemic £ without * 


menden of | 


4 \ ; 
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on EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


| Diemerbroeck obſerved fimilar Rache Int Oco- 
N 1661, the daughter of a noble widow was 
ſcized with à violent diſeaſe reſembling the 
plague in the midſt of a town where no plague 
exiſted, 'and no foreign cauſe could be. aſſigned | 
for the diſeaſe. The ſervant who attended her 
died, and the infection extended to ſeven perſons - 
in ſucceſſion ; the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. 
Theſe perfons died without the glandular tu- 
mours, and of courſe ſome of the attending phy- 
ficians denied the diſeaſe to be the plague: 


Diemerbroeck, on the. contrary, judging from all 


the ſymptoms, pronounced it the plague. ' It 
happened that one of the maid ſervants who left 
the family, and was going to her brothers at Am- 
ſterdam, was infected and ſeized with the plague, 
which ſoon put on the genuine marks of the diſ- 
eaſe in an inguinal tumour and two anthraces. 
She recovered, but infected two of her brother's 


children, and there the diſeaſe diſappeared. No 4 


local cauſe could be aſſigned for the diſeaſe in 
that family. The plague was not before in the 
city or country; the houſe was a ſplendid, ele- 
gant one, and kept remarkably clean, remote 
from any filthy place, and had never been known 
to have an infected perſon in it. Hence our 
author concludes very juſtly, that a peſtilential 
diſeaſe is not always epidemic, nor is any epi- 
demic always dangerous; nor is peſtilence neceſ- 

(my common to many people; but that the 

3 5 i 'Q x 5 "IA | 
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On this laſt fac < will 85 Ee ev 3 
year it happened was 1664, the beginning of the 
conſtitution which produced the augmented vio 

| lence of the. diſeaſes of London, as related by 
| Sydenham, and the conſtitution which occa 
ſioned the plague in Holland in 1663 and hs 
and that in London in 1665. It is to be re- . 
gretted, that thoſe able phyſicians and accurate 
obſervers. had not extended their views of the 
ſuhject to a prevalence of that peſtilential con- 
ſtitution in various countries at one and the ſame 
time, inſtead of reftricting, Fae mem 5 
each to his own country. ; 

The author of the Traits 1 la 1 8 0 was 

| . 1 warm ſtickler for the origin of the plague at 
„ Marſeilles in 1720 from importation, and wrote 
/ _ @: treatiſe to prove it, has however demonſtrated 
-h contrary. He has admitted that the air of 
. Marſeilles. was. peſtilential, and produced diſeaſes 
marked with buboes and carbuncles i in the autumn 
32 preceding its ſuppoſed importation. But this i 18 
not all; be has recorded facts which confirm all 

that iba been ated fem 2 Savary, Ru 
t ee in an atmoſphere 1 not t fa 
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. the diſeaſe ſpread from Marſeilles in ſpite of 


all precautions, and infected more than fifty vil. 
bes of Provence. This was aſcribed to infected 
goods conveyed from Marſeilles. Yet the ſur- 
8 provinces of Languedoc, Valais, Dau- 
phine and others, which he e " 
| have been inundated with goods from the ſame 
city, eſcaped all infection. In Provence the diſ- 


temper reached the inhabitants of mountains, 


and was not even arreſted. by the rigours of win⸗ | 


ter; while, in the adjoining territories, no perſon- - . 
was affected, though equally expoſed to infection. 
The author remarks further, that the diſeaſe 


paſſed over ſome villages, and infected others be- 
 yond them; for which no reaſon could be "_ 5 
while all were alike expoſed. t oo 

Theſe facts were very e ad uno 5 
able to the author, Chicoyneau; yet there is no 
difficulty in explaining them on the principle for 
which I contend; that the propagation of the _ 
diſeaſe depends entirely on the fayourable ſtate of 
the atmoſphere, and not the leaſt on contagion. © _ 
Almoſt all the ſuppoſed inſtances of infection , 
fk merchandize, related in 4 when in⸗ 
veſtigated, are found to be mere ſuppoſitions and 


conjectures, raiſed and ſpread by vulgar credulity 
Naar the leaſt foundation; and afterwards re- 
corded as facts by medical writers, who are in- 
bauen leſs excuſable than other people. I have 


ated many. ſuch. inſtances in America, 
5 where 


** 
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| where! reports had become popular, and gr . 


into ſuch credit as to be generally believed and 
received as facts; and J have, in every caſe, Suge 0 
evidence amounting to demonſtration, that theſe 
teports were idle f often puerile in 
their origin, and utterly unſupported by facts. 


Some of the received opinions, in regard to the 
Imported infection of plagues in Europe, When 
ſubjected to careful n prove to be equally 

deſtitute of foundation. Among theſe are the 

opinions received and recorded by grave writers, 
relative to the London 7 1 166 55 and that 
at Marſeilles in . 1 

The ſuppoſition that the N was „ 5 

from: Marſeilles into fifty villages of Provence by 


means of merchandize, appears to be no better 5 


founded. Setting aſide the errors of vulgar tales 
in which ſuch. opinions uſually originate, it is 
utterly againſt all probability, that goods ſold 
from ſhops and warehouſes ſhould contain infec- 
tion. If they are ever infected, it muſt be by 
being uſed 25 the ſick; but the ſick do not uſe 
the goods in ſhops and ſtores; they are confined 
to their rooms; and rarely indeed are their bed- 


ding clothes ſent to market. Goods, the moſt 


| ſuſceptible of infection, as woollen and cotton, 
may lie in a ſtore during the plague without any 
| taint that can excite diſeaſe. In America we 
know this to be fact. In every town where the 
me has n They ape warehouſes filled 
| ls " 9 | 
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| with eh fort of goods. are open long after the” 
diſeaſe has appeared, and until the air of the 
ſtreets has become ſo peſtilential as to excite. 
the diſeaſe in a few hours in healthy ſtrangers; 
nay, ſome of theſe ſhops are open during the 
: whole time of the rage of our wort plagues ; : 
yet even cotton and woollen cloths have never, 
in any inſtance, contracted infection, ſo as to 
communicate the diſeaſe afterwards to thoſe who 
handled. or uſed them. Twill venture to aver that 
all the reports in Europe about the Propagation = 
of the plague from town to town, and county 
to country by merchandize, are the offspring of 
vulgar tales. It is poſſible that garments worn by - 
the fick, and not cleanſed, may excite the diſeaſe 
in a ſound body; but ſuch garments, to retain 
the infection, muſt be cloſely packed in bales, 
cheſts, or boxes, or the action of the air will de- 
ſtroy the infection in a few days. And whenever 
an inſtance of this kind happens, the diſeaſe will 
die with the patient firſt infected. It will = 
or never ſpread, unleſs the conſtitution of air is 
ſo peſtilential as to produce | the diſeaſe vithout f Ins 
fection. 5 | 
_ Th theſe poſitions I am warranted by a multi- 
a ind of facts related of European plagues, and 
many that have occurred in America. 
Hence goods tranſported from Marſeilles du- | 
| ring the plague, did not communicate the dif- 
 Falſes 1 in Lan Fade, 3 or — The 


true 


53 
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tre reaſon of the facts n 1 nn 115 
zs, that the air of the whole country about Mar- 
ſeilles was peſtilential, and affected moſt of the 
villages of. Provence, although ſome eſcaped. 


Further removed from the ſea ſhore in the con- 


tiguous provinces, the air was leſs peſtilential, ; 
and the diſeaſe did not appear. Goods were 
| conveyed to all theſe provinces ee E 
but they had no concern in the propagation of 
the plague. The plague appeared, where the 
peſtilential principle was competent to produce 
it, the ſeat of which was at Marſeilles, a large 
\Populous city; but which extended, as it always 
does, to ſome diſtance, beyond which it produced | 


no Plague. Wherever. the diſtemper appeared, 


vulgar 1 ignorance aſcribed it to goods; and where 
it did not appear after the reception of goods 


from Marſeilles, the vulgar and the learned all 1 
3 agreed they could not account for 1 it; they won- 


dered that goods would not infect people in 
Languedoc as well as in Provence; and all the 
writers on the ſubject i in Europe, from that 
time to this, ſeemed to have been fatisfied with 


4 


wondering at the phenomenon. 
Ol the truth of the doctrine that the 3 
1 not ſpread from infection in an at moſphere 
not proper for it, we have in America moſt i in- 

eh eee, - 
In every peſtilence that has affected our 
cities for BE: * palt, t cat numbers of perſons, 
i GP, when 5 
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in the country, to any extent, from ſuch infeE 
perſons, until tl 
few ſcattering inſtances, in which the nurſes — 5 
ſuch perſons have receivetl the diſorde | 


have been very rare; probably not nd inſtance ; 


of a hundred, has any perſon been affe 
fomities from ſuch diſeaſed perſons. -: 


caſes of the peſtilence, when removed into a pure 


air, exhibit no infection that is perceptible. This 
fact correſponds with what has been related of the 


duces no ill effect; but for a very good reaſon; 
the air of that country, during the inundation of 


the Nile, will not generate the plague; and hence -” 
the vulgar idea, that it is not a 1 


not ſpread from infection. 


But not only do our eee 0 8 


fe&ion from diſeaſed citizens, who ſicken and die 


in their houſes, but our cities alſo, when the con 


ſtitution of air does not favour the diſeaſe, are 


not affected IF the introduction of. the worſt 


: York, f in ſpite of precautions taken by the-police, 


ſickened and died in boarding-houſes, and other 
Placks, but without e the diſeaſe in a 


5 


been ſeize en a enlz Nen en 5 
inſtance occurred of the ſpteading of the diſeaſe 


« year 1708. There bare been a 


5 f &ed perſons and goods into 
Egypt in June, July, and Auguſt, which pro- 


ngle 8 Jak 1795. 1 W was . 
New York generated a contagious fever, but Phi- _ 
"| did not; and ſeveral perſons who — 65 2 
New Yo tk, ſickened and died in ene 1 
without, infecting any perſon Wann nu iu - 

1 is unneceſſary to multiply examples; 100 
F has happened between Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore; between Norfolk and the adjacent coun - 

try; between Boſton and Providence; in ſhort, 
| there is not an exception to the remark, that in- 

ſecded perſons, carried into towns and cities when 
5 the atmoſphere has not been diſpoſed to generate 
an epidemic, have never propagated the diſeaſe. 
In every caſe, and the inſtan ces have been very 
numerous, the diſeaſe has diſappeared with tje 
ee or death of dun firſt, or ſecond. eg 2 


But . is not all. js the "args town or city 7 


| 4 the peſtilence has been general in a par- 
ticular quarter, another part of the town or city, 
ſituated on better ventilated or more elevated 
land, has not only been free from the epidemic, 5 
F an bas poſſeſſed an air ar a reſiſting. the 


| In 1798. the firſt $4 of the 3 in Cheſter 4 5 wil 
mington, originated from Philadelphia; but the atmoſphere | 
"alſo of che country in New Jerſey and Delaware, atually 
FJ the dileaſe in che e n and ſo it . 
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ife 105 of the diſcaſed.. 'T bis, to a certain de. | 


gree, was the fact in Philadelphia, where no part 
of the city can be called elevated; yet in 1793 . 
and 1797, few caſes of the fever occurred in'the 
weſtern part of the city. But in New York, 
New Haven, Providence, N ew London, Boſton, 
and Newbury Port, the diſeaſe has had its peſti- 
lential region, or quarter of the town, in which 
it became epidemic and infectious; but other 
parts of the town have been free from it. And 
in all ſuch inſtances, the moſt malignant caſes in 
perſons ſeized in the peſtilential region, and 'con- 
veyed to the healthy part of the town, have 
exhibited no infection; or if a ſingle nurſe has 
taken the diſeaſe, of which I have heard of two 
or three inſtances, the infection has there o_ 
and produced no further effects. 
Theſe exempted parts of the towns are the : 
more cleanly and airy ſituations. To this, 
however, occur two exceptions. One in Phila- 
_ delphia, in 1798, the diſeaſe of which year was 
more virulent and more infectious, than in former 
years, and extended to healthy poſitions. » The 
= other exception is in New- London, the laſt fum- - 
mer alſo; in which town the diſeaſe had indeed 
its peſtilential region marked diſtinctly, as before 
related; but this part of the town where the | 
diſeaſe raged, is as n * W * as ny, „„ 
, Other, quarter. C | | 
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2. Er nieren 


n e in 4 time, 
that it ſometimes attacked certain a parts of en 
* b others V untouched. 


"Po 


Peſtilenti ial diſcaſes POE have an 1 5 in 


which they rage with violence; but at a diſtance 
they loſe the power of infecting, at leaſt to a great 
degree. Van Swieten remarks this of the ſpotted 
| fever in 1756—if healthy perſons deſcended into 


the valleys where it was prevalent, they took the 


diſeaſe; but when removed into more OT. ſitua- 


f tions, "wy infected no one. | 85 
hy. Vol. xvi. Page 59. 


4 f 


Theſe Gs. all concur to eſtabliſh the prin- 


18 8 that ſome other cauſe muſt act with infee- 
| tion, to render this peſtilence epidemic, or te 
give it effect. The conſequence 1 is unavoidable, 


That the eee anker is not a 2 con- 


lague, and other autumnal diſeaſes, is ſuſcep- 


| tible of gradation from the loweſt point of danger, 
up to the higheſt; a circumſtance that does not 

<> charaQterize the ſpecific contagion of ſmall -pox -. 
1 neaſles. In America, we have ſeen the diſ- 
rend Lale of virulence, except, perhaps, 


the very higheſt; like that in the days of Gallus 


and Voluſius; that in the time of Evagrius; or 


2 
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| dward III. and a few others. I 
The" diſsafe in Philadelphia, in 1797; was more | 
infectious than that in 1793; and that in 1798, 
ſtill more than either: The fever in New York, in 
t795, exhibited vety little infection, not one caſe 


reign of 


in twenty proceeding from any communication 


with the ſick; but in 1798, the cleanſe put on 

a more virulent aſpe&, and was more generally 
infectious. In Baltimore, the — „„ 
ran through all the grades of bilious fever, from 
an ordinary remittent, which for weeks prevailed 


without infection, to a contagious yellow fever. 


But this is not all. During the ſame ſeaſon, in 

the ſame city, the diſeaſe exiſts in all its grades, 
from af! intermittent to the contagious yellow 
fever. It is a very frequent thing for perſons 
ſeized with decided ſymptoms of the peſtilential - 

fever, to have the diſeaſe reduced by early appli- _ 

cations to a remittent; or intermittent. Of this | 
4 am an inſtance myſelf; having contracted the 
mant fever in New York, in Auguſt 1798, 


5 rod the air of the city, for 1 was near no diſeaſed 


perſon, and returned home, I was ſeized with the 


any though not of the moſt violent kind. 
The fever was diſturbed by early remedi 
became convaleſcent, but in a fe days I relapſed, 
40 the fever took the form of a regular tertian. 
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marks, that patients, with a mild intermitter _ 
ent to Greenwich Hoſpital, near a marſh, in „ 
maica, ſoon grew worſe, and their diſeaſe 
turned to a 4 Te: n 


A ae of fubh- fas have. PR ed ve 


1 America, which, with the remarkable hiſtory 
of the diſtaſe in Baltimore, in 1797, ſeem to 
amount to a demonſtration, that the plague and 
all autumnal bilious diſorders, are of one ſpecies, 
differing only in their grades. Indeed the writers 
on the Levant plague, while they utterly deny - 
| ſuch a ſameneſs in kind between that diſcaſe and 


any other, have recorded Wee tos _ . 


rr of very various degr 
and was not always infectious. He has even 
anged the caſes in ſeveral diſtin claſſes, ac+ 


. cording! 0 the Tarious e _u and Sm 


mortality. 


nne 3 1 


5 trine here maintained. 15 1 
Patrick Ruſſel 3 0 b 8 un 1 
des of malignity, 


Lady W. e in deuter halo hoy 


abs following obſervations: © Thoſe 


ado to 


ave heard of the plague, have very, 
little foundation in truth. I o¹n I have much 
oncile myſelf to the ſound of a word 


which has always given me ſuch terrible ideas; 


| though I am convinced there is little more in it 


than in a fever.“ She then proceeds to relate, 
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5 how: ſhe paſſed through ſeveral infected towns, . 
that her cook was taken ill, and ſhe was told, 
with a cold that ſhe left her doctor to attend 
him, but the cook ſoon recovered; and both 
cook and doctor, in a fſew days, arrived in health 
at Adrianople. She was there ſurprized to 8 0 

that her cook had been ill with the plague. 

concludes from her own experience, that TT air 
is never infected, and that it is as eaſy to root the 
_ _ * plague out of Turkey, as out of Italy and France. 
She remarks alſo,” that en Was ene x 
* certainly wonderful! 1 

Juſt ſo careleſsly poop de = — con oy 

chte from a ſingle curſory o obſervation, or an 
iſolated fact; a practice among travellets, as 
among men of pretended ſciehce; which is the 


or EPIDEMIC Gan. 443 1 8 


ſource of numberleſs errors. It is ee = : 


true, that the plague is often little more than 
a fever; but if Lady Montague had been in 
Cairo in 1580, or in 1736 or in Conſtantinople 
in 543, or in 17513 or in London in 16653 or 
in Marſeilles in 1920, ſhe would have thought 
the plague ſomething more than an ordinary __ 
; fever. The truth is, the diſeaſe exhibits different 

gra- es n een, at mee Wann. | 


8 I 


* | Novwiibanding d this diſeaſe was . — out | of France,” 
Is: happened that, in two years after Lady W. Montague 
wrote her letter, e was "Bn e by ve 
A 5 1 „ 8 VVV 
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| | in-Egypt: m J 28 July, _ ag are alnays 
rent: 


e 


if others uy: of this ee in the malig- 
15 | nity 1 
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Savary remarks, that ſuch as anda, the ind 


80 Fee Mignst, in | bis: Hiſtory of hs - 


Uh Turkiſh Empire, vol. ii. p. 4. The plague, at 
certain times, is incurable; at others, eaſy to be 


cured. The contagion is man or leſs Arongs ac- 
1 corn to the ſtate of the air“, 


Similar remarks occur in 0s Trails 944 1 


1 1 The author is full of his idea of the con- 
tagion, but he ſays, the plague, though always 


from one cauſe, appears differently in different 


| Places, and a ſmall diſtance between them makes 
it appear like two different Helen. as at Mont- 


pelier and at Lyons. art $50 TT 2 
Chandler, in his travels, gives. us e 


diſcoveries on this ſubject. He ſays, the diſeaſe 5 
proceeds from certain inviſible animalcules bur- 5 
| Dang and forming their neſts in the human 
body. Theſe are imported annually into Smyrna 
they are the leaſt fatal at the beginning and 
latter end of the ſeaſon. If they arrive early in 


the ſpring, they are weak, nt gather Arnett. - : 


multiply, and then periſh |! 


Such filly opinions are n as in 


4 books). yet thes prove that infection is of very : 
different degrees of ſtrei 


agth,. or that it is the 
Fate of the air, and not intection, which 1 


duces the diſeaſGdG. 


P. Alpinus, follow ed by Volney, Sn and | 


> EDO 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. | 
nity of the plague ; ; but he aſcribes 1 it to the place 


where the diſeaſe originates. He fays, the con- 


tagion from Barbary. is more ' putrid and omg] 
than from Greece and Syria, and inſtances that 
of 1580, vol. fi. p. 61 A A 1 550% 5 


It is true that ſome of the . F plague £5 


bers firſt appeared in Ethiopia and Barbary, 
in the time of Thucydides, in 252, in 1580, in 
1736 but theſe writers ought to have Ned 


that others equally violent have originated in 
ople. | 
Witneſs that in 342, which began near Pejuſtum, | 
in Lower Egypt; thoſe of 1347, and of 1450, 


* 


Egy pt, in China, in Italy, and 1 in Conſta «tin 


which began in China, or other parts of Aſia, 


and that of 745, which commenced in Calabria; 
in the kingdom of Naples — They _— have 


obſerved” alſo, that many plagues, of t 
deſtructive kind, have appeared at once in tuen 
or more cities of Europe. Theſe conſiderations 


would bave detected the puerihty of the no- 


tion, that contagion from one country is more 
* putrid and virulent” than from another, and 
led the obſer 


earth; from great changes of ſeaſons 3 and 


an occult malignant quality in the air the laſt, - 
| . ET is the BOY true ' cauſe, of the "_ 8 


+ 


s of nature to the true cauſe of 
theſe different grades of malignancy, different 
ſtates of the atmoſphere in different periods. 
Fiernelius divides epidemics into three kinds: 
an epidemy from exhalations or vapour from the 
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the de are preparatory to it; but theſe cauſes 2 


+] often JE and the plague then becomes - moſt 


ſevere. Putrid exhalations do not alone produce 
| e but prepare for it and aid its pro- 
greſs. Hence it does not affect all places or all 
men alike but is moſt ſevere in maritime places, 
in thoſe expoſed to the ſouth,” warm ch OY = 
| nr wa with 1 [ppt exalations. n 
N Sh 90G | De Mark. Peſt, er. 
. 15 
"There is is e og WE oaths; in 1 8 
tions, and I cannot but remark how much more 
correct thoſe. authors are, who often ſaw the 
| pigs N Mead and others Fa had. no uch 
4 - The 3 of 5 8 hs: Aided 
wp ſeaſons remarkably debilitating, has ſometimes 
_ diſpatched the human race with terrible rapidity. 
The more uſual courſe of the plague is from five 


- : to ſeven days, when! death, ora favourable criſis, 


takes place. But to this there have been ſome 
| diſmal exceptions. The | diſeaſe deſcribed. by 
Evagrius, in 590, generally put an end to life in 
oo] three days. This alſo was the period of the crifis 
in the dreadful plague, in the days of Vortigern, © 
1 in 448, and the ſubſequent years, In the ſimilar | 
. calamity of 1348, few hens n e wag 
chin day. 4 5 5 
In many — tidlas 60 more e general 
4 og e have: died TRIER in an 
El | 24; | apoplexys 5 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. e 
1 Wien ; as in the peltilents. at Narbonne, i 


1534, where men frequently fell dead as they 
were walking or nf ; of which Stenkius 
himſelf was often an eye witneſs; He cites as. 
| authorities hike ones fact, Agee T 


xeſtile ſcribed ok A 
and authors relate that no leſs than eighty perſons 


Gregory ag the nene nee 06h 
„De mentions an expedition 0 - 
man army into Arabia-F elix, in which moſt 
of the ſoldiers periſhed by unuſual diftempers. 
Many of them were ſeized in the head; tlie brain 
diffolved, and the diſeaſe falling upon the throat, 
ſuffocation ſpeedily ended life. This was © evi- 
dently the. effect of extreme heat, producing ex- 
ceſſive excitement, and ſoon een "BEA A 1 5 
debility of the nervous ſyſtem: 8 
Terrible indeed muſt be that s 0. the 
peſtilential principle, which bids defiance to cold. 
Vet ſuch has been the caſe in a number of plagues. 
In the peſtilence of 543, ſays Procopius, the 
diſeaſe invaded ſome places in ſummer, others in 
A Fee makes the. ame man of the 


8 y 
1. . 4 10 A100. 85 


» This diſeaſe 3 a in . 5 m of FER apo- | 


plexy ; ; in other caſes, perſons are indiſpoſed for ſome days, 
but able to walk, while the diſeaſe is ſecretly undermining 


£ "the animal p powers. Such gebs N eſo from _ 
"rent health ro their ee 77 þ 


in a proceſſion, eee "oy 0 + yy 


. 
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| plague in 590. The black #6 ONE * I 348 
attacked countries, in northern latitudes, in 


winter or ſummer, without diſcrimination. The : 


_ diſeaſe in Provence, in 1720, was not controlled 
by the rigours of winter. The peſtilence in 1591 
0 raged through a cold winter, in Revel and Narva, 
in the goth degree of N 
times, ſays Fernelius, the moſt intolerable heat | 
of ſummer. produces no peſtilential diſorder ; lot 
| others, the plague breaks out in winter, 5 
4 naſty + in e eee in autumn.” „ 


Jorth latitude. Some 


* 


IT: 


ack cond e a on 3 


= begins in winter, or autumn, is more violent, and 
of longer duration, than one which begins i in 
other ſeaſons. So ſays Peter Paſcha 


al, an author, 
cited by Digmerbroeck ; the plague. which begins 


"+ M ſpring or ſummer, ends in winter; that which 
begins in e © or Wine 8 M: f Johges FDA? 
tinuance. 


The reaſon py this e e 1S- ven ee, , 


72 The peſtilence which appears in winter, in northern 
13 nde, can proceed only fro 


om a diſpoßtion of - 
for cold. totally deſtroys all. in- 


ſection 'of that difcale, and all the influence of | 
T putrid exhalations. Whenever therefore the plague 6 
1 invades | man in cold weather, it de monſtrates A 

more malignant ſtate of the air, and one that! is , 
wot controlled by cold weather or froſt. Such Aa 


| Nate 


OF BPIDEMIC: DISBASES. „ 
Kate of the air muſt of courſe produce more fatal 
effects, than an inferior force in the peſtilent . 
principle, which perhaps requires the aid of heat, 
humidity, and noxious exhalations, to produce a ? 


yo violent plague. Thanks Rey heaven! moſt = 


of the peſtilences that ae mankind are of this 
latter or ſubordinate degree; in which the real 


plague is limited to ech highly charged with : 
morbid ſubſtances, which it is in the power of 


man to diſſipate or remove. A vaſt proportion 


of all peſtilential diſeaſes are found to rage only, 
in cities, jails, camps, and crouded ſhips, and 
may be avoided or mitigated by human means. | 
At the ſame. time, hiſtorical facts warrant me 


in in believing that the peſtilential principle does, 7 


at times, acquire a virulence that proves fatal 15 
to life, in every ſeaſon and every ſituation; aſſail 
ing indiſeriminggely, the 15 ang: the cottage 


th of the poor; 4 he bigheſt | Fee 8 5 as 1 
rallies ; the borders of moraſſes, and the nauſeous 
allies of a populous. town. During this melan- 
choly ſlate of the elements of life, and ſuch was 
their condition during the ravages of the black 


peſtilence i in the reign of Edward III. men are, 


however, not to deſpair of preſerving life; but 


the means conſiſt in applications to the human 


body, calculated to guard, not againſt infection 
ſo much as againſt debility, the OY PIG ' 
4 make. cauſe of the ns Ne | 


. 


0 50 da rr morory | 15 
Hiiſtorians mer mar able diflerente'i in 5 
the en of the two: very furious plagues in 


1348 and 1361. That of 1348 was moſt” fatal 


to the poor; but that of 1361 was moſt mortal 
among the nobility and gentry, and on hills and 
mountains, which uſually eſcape. In the firſt 
place then, morbid exhalations conſtituted an in- 
| fluential cauſe in propagating the mal dy—in the 
litter caſe, they operated as a ſhield or antiſcep- 
tic and the facts demonſtrate ge various n 
of the elemental cauſes. , | 
In the third place, to give effec to bei in- 
ſection of the plague, and at times to other 
autumnal diſeaſes, there muſt be an apt or ſuit- 
able diſpofition in the human body. This is ad- 
mitted by Hippocrates, who obſ ves, that body 
_ differs from body; the nature of one man, from 
that of another; the nutriment of one, from that 
of another; and the fame things are not alike 
pernicious to one ſpecies of animals, as to another. : 
Hence he accounts for diſeaſes invading one kind = 
of animals at one time, another ſpecies at a dif- 
ferent time, and different os: 1 their 4 
Farious CO F 
„ . . Sette | Lib: ds nabe. 
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Thus Galen 1 1 a is . 40 : 
1 affect all perſons alike; if they did, violent 
heat, exceſſive fatigue, or drinking, or anger; or 
grief, wayid produce- fever in every r and - 


. a £8 
— = 4 k $78 0 4 * A : . 
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aſon, all perſons alike w 


peſt lence „ der e e of the 


2 83 . 7 DR 1% = ho 
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FAN 


Be he Te: 1 


8 3 to 1 5 5 1 5 , 9 


= i 50, lays it down as a Principle, that no — 1 
will, receive infection, unleſs his body has an 


aplitudinem, a fitneſs or diſpoſition to receive. it, 
ariſing from | ſome ſecret pay or bad, Rate of. 
| the ſyſtem. . 3 1 


8 


cauſes; ; all we can do is to collect and 


i facts, which decide in fayour of this bypotbeſs, | 
We. re .compelled | to admit the Principle, not 


only as it reſpects the operation of infection, but 


alſo oft the elemental or primary atmoſpheric cauſe | 
) peſtilence, which makes an evident diſtinction, 


4 at times, between | perſons, of different Kabir 


families, and nations * 


Theſe facts come "under the © 8 of Pro- 2 
copius, and Hrn In 5 3. . hp e. 85 


* Medical x ment are n not W as to "the? nature 85 SD is 


called prediſpoſition.” Brown, in Elements of Medicine, de- 
knes it to be a leſs degree of the diſeaſe ; that is, the com- 


mencement of the diſeaſe. I, ſuſpect this definition, pro- 


perly limited, to be nearly juſt. It is. pr r all SY 


fevers are the effects of debility, and that when this debility 
commences, a'perſon may be ſaid to be trediſpojed to dife iſeaſe 3 


although the diſeaſe may not be formed in many . or 


weeks after, or may be EINE: by n eee 


f 


* 
. 2 5 | no 
2 
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On this point, we reaſon. When knowing, | 
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10 . or attendant cau 
while many were ſeized, they nem not from what 5 
cCauſe, and ſuddenhy died, Many, ſays Evagrius, 
who fled from infected Places, remained ſaſe 
themſelves, while they communicated the diſeaſe. 
to others, Many who remained with the fick, 
and freely handled them, wholly eſcaped. Others, 
in defpair for the Toſs of friends, threw themſelves 
it the way of infection, but were not able to con- 
tract the diſeaſe; while others received the dif- 
.eaſe by the ſlighteſt connection with infected - 
houſes, or in open market. 0g 


ht the a 1 


We have many memorable examples oi a Katie 


nature in America they are too numerous to be 


tpecified. I ſuſpect, however, that four-fifths of 
ſuch cafes are improperly aſcribed to infection. 
Diemerbrocck relates, that in the height of the 


plague at Nimeguen, the air was ſo bad, that all 
places were nearly alike, as to the danger of i in. 
ection; perſons received the diſeaſe we or with- 


out intercourſe with the ſick. | 
Sometimes the plague Abe between 
natixes of different countries. Tbe French fugi- 


tives from the Weſt Indies, who have reſided mm 


our cities during peſtilence, have generally Seng 
ed; This is not, however, very remarkable, as 


| they are accuftomed to a climate which is, like 
our ſummers, peculiarly fitted to produce a ſimilar 
diſeaſe; at the ſame time, their manner of living 
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- is better bite e the warn bebe, chan that ” 


dur own citizens. by: 


But a ſimilar . Nan Porn a 
chore Hangs natives of the ſame. latitudes, cr 
nearly the fame. Thus Cardanus, Lib. viii. re-. 
lates, that in a peſtilence at Baſle, the Swiſs only 


were affected; by Fr alba en 15. 


; Py An eee al phat ee a8 > Engliſh, 
Germans, and Ho 


the infected. The der Angry when it firſt 


appeared in England, attacked none but the 27 
_ Engliſh; but in eee peſtilential conſtitu- . 


tions, it invaded almoſt all Europe. 


NE 


of the diſtinction aboye-mentioned. In the {weep- 


ing peſtilence of 1618, when almoſtall the Indians 


periſhed, on a tract of three hundred miles in 


extent, ſome white men wintered in the country, 
and aſſociated freely with the ſick, without injury. 


In a ſimilar peſtilence among the Indians on Nan- 


tucket, in 1963, not a white man was affected, 


though never ſo much expoſed to infection. Two 
or three inſtances have come to my knowledge. 
a like ſeman: too 


- * 


landers, eſcaped; although 
they reſided in families, and aſſociated freely with 


Me have in America moſt illuſtrious pm 


| ns in ht. in the | 
| time of Moſes. - e W Fall: - 
Sometimes hs ebe Fee out Sem 
families. Thus Diemerbroeck obſerved- in the 
eise oh  Nimeguen, whole families, by a een 55 
| | "TOON 5 
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ſympathy; were ſeized all at one time 3 and in 
ſome inſtances, where the members of the ſame 5 
family lived at a diſtance from each other, in 
different parts of the city, they were all attacked 
| nearly at the ſame time. What is more remark- 
able, the ſame fact was repeatedly obſerved, when 
the members of the ſame family lived in different 
towns. Of this there were many examples. One 
man, by the name of Vans. Days, to preſerve his 
children from infection, ſent two of them to Gor- 
cum, in Holland, to reſide with his friends, and 
kept the third at home. There was no peſtil 
tial diſeaſe at Gorcum at that time, and the two 
children remained in health for two or three 
months; but at laſt both were ſeized with the 
pPlbague and died, at the fame time that the fatber 
aA4nd another child died with it in Nimeguen. The 
: mother was ſeized, but recovered. About the 
_ fame time, a ſiſter, and two or three other chil- 
dren reſiding with another ſiſter, at a diſtance, 
and ſeveral more remote relations e abe fam wad 155 
all periſhed with the ſame diſeaſe. me.. 
So it is related by Evagrius, n was eee = 
| 5 at the fact, that particular families, ſometimes 
only one or two, were arreſted by the plague, 
ä while all the other inhabitants of the city remained 
in health. But he mm further, that thoſe 
|  whoeeſcaped the firſt year, experienced the like 
cCalamity in the next. This fact, by 
common, and ſhould have te Evagrius 17 
e VVV 135 + others 


| others to obere t the progroin TA 0 131 
arne Aa 8 cap. Fir 


pada are uſually exempt Ro attacks of the 
plague; but that all nations are ſubject to peſti. j 


lential diſeaſes, which invades them by kinds ot 
claſſes; ſometimes falling on ſervants, ſometimes 


on nobles, and on others by grades or ra 


Nature, ſays this ene has even * 


certain laws to diſeaſes. The 


have excited the minds of phyſicians to ; diſcover 3 


theſe laws. Such laws certain and ef 
I of all kinds are connected in dessen 1 


| I have met with other inſtances of difcrimina- 5 
One is related 

from John Helurgius, in Bonetus. Collischlol er 
Northern Medicine, P. 228. In 1621, when the | 

{mall-pox raged witle great mortality, it was re- f 
| t perſons of the ſame bloed, as 


tion, perhaps more remarkable. 


marked th 


brothers, couſi 0s, and other relatives, living at a 
great diſtance fro 


ſeized with the diſeaſe at one and the ſame time. 


III draw no impaxtant conſequences from this 
fact „ berbue _ diſeaſe is not limited to par- 


ugh it may ſeire one * ni 


| before it does another. e eee bro en 
Another inſtance is related by Van Goten 
a xvi. from Heiſter, an author of undoubted 


"OE. "At 1 in eee Broke out in 
. 5 
*. | N 


8 


om each other, and as far as | 
from Nuremberg to Lyons, in France, were 
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711 Fele; 8 9 approaching to the 5 
| plague i in violence, but not with the glandular 
tumors. This diſeaſe attacked none but the 
: 8 or others of the univerſity; but it ſeized 
them wherever | they were diſperſec 
flamilies, in all parts of tlie town. It ſeized the 
' profeſſors alſo, and their families; but went no 
further by infection. It attacked alſo the printer 
to the univerſity, and his workmen, though at a 
diſtance from the college; while another printer, 
contiguous to the college, eſcaped. Students 
As belonging to the univerſity, though at home, 
as at Nuremberg, were ſeized. It was thus re- 
_ firicted in its attacks, and exhibited n o infection of 
beyond theſe deſcriptions of perſons. + 
It muſt not be; omitted, that this e 
Tj Kelly period in all the north of Europe. In this 
e ſs go the plague raged*in Copenhagen, and 
it had, in the ot yarns 2 over Poland, | 
1 958 along the Baltic. 
This fact at Altdorf is by far the 58 i Gingular th that 
= 1 have found in hiſtory; but that a Nolent diſ- 
aeenſe ſhould attack perſons of one , and not 
pf another, is leſs ſurprizing. We Merle recent 
| proofs of this diſcrimination in America. In 1796, 
three perſons of one name in Hartford, two 
brothers and a couſin, were ſuddenly. ſeized with 
a violent fever, of a putrid tendency, though in 
winter, and carried off within a few days of each 
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of. the kamiiy were n leſs violentiy 
ſame town, and recovered; and what is more 
ſingular, two other brothers, one in Litchfield, | 
thirty miles from Hartford, and another in New 
York, 130 miles diſtant, were attacked nearly at 
the ſame time, and were very ill, but. ſurvived. 
No Infection could have exiſted” in + moſt of theſe 


ho 
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der 1797, a young woman, b wie ng 

= to a Gui in that town, but who had, bet s 
years, lived at the diſtance of three miles from 
ber faber houſe, was ſeized with a putrid 
bilious fever. Her mother repaired to the own 
and nurſed her till ſhe- was convaleſcent. None 
of the family viſited her while ſick; except the 
father occaſionally, and her eldeſt/ fiſter; The |. 
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latter took the place of the mother, for a 'few ' 


days; HW Wi ta ate Two 


D A eurious fagt 3 is Es to me We Dr. Dutton, of Os. 
ford, i in Derby. In the year 1795, almoſt every male child; 
born in the beginning of the year, in that and the * 
towhs, died within a fortnight by convulſions; but no 
female child was affected. This was obſerved to be more 
frequent in families that had deen * get the denen 
in the preceding year. 

It will be remarked, that this was near FI diſtri Yi 
country which had rior L by. A N . and „ 
ſentery. | 6 | 

%%% 8 | | children) 
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and who had never 
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children we were ſeizoc with aha 4 an 


en expoſed to infection. 


Before theſe eee three others were taken 


with the fever in the ſame family. The thre 
laſt had doubtleſs aſſiſted in nurſing the ee 
D at their doe, een mi 


8 * Ma en enen 0 ths a 
who had lived at a diſtance from the family, and 


had not been permitted to ſee any of the ſick, 
was ſeized with the ſame fever at the houſe where 
ſhe lived. In the ſame month, the father and 
another child were taken with it at home. Not 
one of the family, at home or abroad, eſcaped, 
except the mother, who had d all the ſick, 
except one, and was moſt expoſed to infection. 
be diſeaſed were very offenſive, but all recover - 
ed, except one; and neither my i 
attendant phyſician, nor any nurſe or viſitor out 
+ a the mw was in the leaſt Nen by Rr 


1410 mant, the 


4 . 1 5 | MS. letter - from Dr. William one. 


This diſeaſe was a ts REA which C 
4 | began in autumn, was ſuperſeded by the cold of 
Winter, and revived in ſpring. It reſembles, on 
a ſmall ſcale, the great plagues in London and 
Marſeilles, and many others, in which a few caſes 
occurred in the preceding autumn, clearly marking 
5 1% 1 ſtate of air in that particular city; 
5 pf Ru 


Int t have | 
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in its operation by 


auh. of the 3 Ml or — to by j 
red Dy a certain morbid ſtate .of- Air, is R 
1 phenomenon, but the fact is ſo well 
1 as to leave no vom to _"_ its 
ate of air, fitted: ref wad arious or br 
effects on bodies of a particular temperame 
which temperament or diſpoſition conſiſts in t 
nviſible ſtructure or organization. It is de- 
monſtrated, that infection cannot be the. only 
cauſe of the diſeaſes in theſe families, and of -. 
_ courſe we are compelled to admit the axons: 
of another cauſe, which can only be the atmoſ- 
phere, for no other cauſe extends its operation 
| to the diſtance. at N er We were n 
5 is on W e e Shs particula 
| perſons or families eſcape the worft plagues that 
have afflicted mankind, as related by lens 0 
and all authors on the ſubject, and ot eee 
ge numerous inſtarices" in YON Bot, 


ak cc "Mp _ Marſzilles _ biſhop . purer pa thy 
3 *. When nature  ficken'd, ane each gale v was 2410 5 *. 


18 005 intevrogktary: of an Ini vids vhich 
f w never deen anſwered ; for on an ſubject, as 
; 85 5 1 2 A ; : 4 


1060 Wo Air ns Tur | 
on Sei 6 we are baffled and confound d, 
when we attempt to reach primar 
I be interior organization of animals as vegeta- 
dles e ee ge the limits of en inveſti 

| mewn Ren 1 of wid OR?" 4 £743 
of the „ee eee i Fes The law 0 
this great obſerver of facts, is not eaſily receĩved 
by thoſe that continually: attend the ſick, as phy- 
ſicians; nor again by old people, and ſuch as are 
Du wok nen | 


petilential conſtitutio 
cattle, and ſheep, feel the operation of the de- 
ſtructive principle, at the ſame time with man. 
At other times this principle will affect cattle a 
year before it reaches mankind. Sometimes it 


firſt aſſails the human race, and afterwards the 5 
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thoſe that come out of 


freſh air, eee - faſting, and children. It 


is alſo noted to go in a We more enn nen 


2 FEARS wb „„ 3115 [1400 98 "Works, vol. 
wr ol VT 4 
IIt is eee 1 Muggs that 
animals of different ſpecies are affected with epi- 
demic diſeaſes, which bear a ſimilitude in their 
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dominant ſymptoms, at different ſtages of a 
of air. Sometimes horſes, 


irrational e of creation. In ſome years one 
nal ed; the next year. 


= £ Alec 


another. This boſs experienced the epidemic 
" of 


Fs 


rienced by me 


arte and other Places, 
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of 1703 in the vicinity of Philadelphiag.in- the 
winter following the plague in that city. The 


fiſh in James river died in 17975 the cats periſhed 


in 1797; the oyſters on the ſhores Of Sic 

fickened in e d the fowls in Connecticut 

in 1796. nod eee e - ala. wilt 
Not vnfrequently, that force of the [pattlential 


| e ee in one country. ſeems to expend itſelf 
principally on the brute creation; while in the 
ſame years or ſucceſſion of years, its principal 


operation, in A neighbouring country, is expe» 
kind. Thus in 1712 and 13, 4 
very peſtilential period, the | cattle in Italy, Ger. 


5 


oobredthe full e 


the peſtilence i in a deſolating epidemic; while in 


Auſtria, Hungary, and the Eaſt, the peſtilence 
fell on men. Thus alſo in 177, While a dread- 
mortal diſtemper ſwept away the cattle in * | 


hone Flanders, and ſome parts of England. 


That the great general cauſe of the diſeaſes | 
among the different ſpecies of animals is the 
ſame, is obvious from this conſideration, that 


during the ſame conſtitution of air, or peſtilential 1 


period, the diſcaſes of man and beaſt have a num 


ber of ſimilar ſymptoms: ſuch was the fact in 
Auſtria, Italy, and Germany, in 19712 and 133 


ang ſuch has been the caſe; in the United States. 


In conformity with the general principle above 
wee we obſerve that however een 


* ! 


1 „ = TN may 
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may 5 the 1 of diſeaſes in man 4 


beaſt, the diſtempers of one rarely infect the 


| other. Infection is limited uſually to that ſpecies 


of animals which have an aptneſs to receive the 


operation of the primary atmoſpheric cauſe of 
the diſeaſe. Thus diſeaſed horſes do not infect 
men, nor diſeaſed men horſes.” So when a plague 


attacks the natives of a particular country only, 
ttzhe infection, like the primary cauſe of the diſ- 


eaſe, is reſtricted in its operation to thoſe parti- 
cular people. But this is rarely or never the caſe 


with the ſpecific contagion of the ſmall-pox and 


meaſles, in regard to mankind. Authors indeed 
relate, that hogs, dogs, and poultry, feeding on 
highly infected articles, or wallowing in the filth 
. thrown from houſes, during the plague, | have 
died with a ſimilar diſeaſe. A few inſtances are 
mentioned by Diemerbroeck, Boccace, and others. 
Hodges mentions a diſeaſe taken from a horſe, 
e ceaſed without becoming epidemic. 


But theſe iſolated facts form no exception to 
the general rule; for ſuch diſtempers never ſpread - 


and become epidemic. They only prove my ge- 


neral doctrine, that the contagious quality of 


plague is not a ſpecific principle, but a quality 
| _ capable. of every poſſible degree of force; that in 


its lower or more attenuated forms it affects few | 


or no perſons whatever, but it may be ſo concen- 
trated or condenſed, as to deſtroy life, not only 
in 188 of an e to receive the poiſon, 
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bot alſo in other ſpecies of animals which have ny 
no ſuch aptitude. Hence, the poiſon generated 

in the clothes of the ſick, when put into cheſts 
or packages, uncleanſed, in hot weather, may be | 
ſo concentrated or increaſed by fermentation, as 


to kill almoſt. inſtantaneouſly. the perſon. who HE 


opens them. But an infectious diſeaſe thus pro- 
_ duced will never ſpread far, without the aid of 
a ſtate of air which is peſtilential. On thi- other 
hand, from thouſands of inſtances i in books, and 
within the knowledge of Americans, who are 
annually, monthly, and weekly, receiving infec- 


tion from the Weſt Indies, we know that the: 


infection ſoon diſappears in a healthy conſtitution; 

of air. It may be ſo virulent as to give diſeaſe 

to /the perſons who firſt approach it, but 1 in n 
the diſeaſe is extinguiſned. N 
It ſhould be further 8 as a hl Kinks 
that perſons removing ſuddenly from freſh air to 
an infected place, are doubly expoſed. The in- 
creaſe of the peſtilential cauſes is uſually gradual; 
therefore, perſons who live within their operation, 
are inſenſibly fitted, by the flexible texture of 
the ſyſtem, to ſuſtain their effects. But ſudden: 
changes are very dangerous. The body will 
hardly ever ſuſtain great changes in the powers of 
excitement, when ſuddenly made. -Hence the. 


extreme dan ger of removing from freſh to inſect- . 


ed air; and ſometimes of removing from infected 
: oy ſy air. T he ſudden alteration i in the ſtimu- Fe 


one * Ok the other Ga n 

Another diſtinguilhiog: adn in . | 
lential diſeaſes, and one that decifively. marks dif- 
ferent grades of violence in the cauſes, is, the 
manner in which the diſeaſe invades neighbouring 
| cities. It is always obſerved, that during the 
Prevalence of the Plague. it attacks cities or 
| wu K diſtance, in one year, leaving other 
tons in the intervals between them untouched 8 
; the next year perhaps, or the ſecond year after, 
it invades thoſe intermediate towns Which had 

ſcaped.'; This is always the fact, and it has 


Tb aner all authors who have related it; yet the 
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fact has never been accounted: for, as its cauſes 
have never been underſtood. Mead, Wwho was 
not perſonally acquainted with this diſeaſe, and 
whoſe theory led him to explain 
mena by contagion, was greatly embarr: raſſed wit 
this fact. He inſtances the eſcape of eee 
in Italy, in 15375, when Verona and Padua, one 
on each ſide of Vicenza, were ſeverely afflicted; 
and in the next _ Pur, Laage wa 
when Vetona and Fa E 9 
not eplain how the ;ofe tion, v 
| Trent,” where the diſeaſe Gr appeared, ho 
_ paſs over Vicenza and reach a more diſtagt gity. 
Etroneous theories are the ſource of innume- 
: rable miſchiefs in ſcience. 4 he fact is a common 
| 5 5 and on a TR view of the cauſes: of peſti- 
1 1 „ lence, 


o 
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very eaſily explained- And what is furs 
prizing, Procopius and Evagrius have feeore rded , 
Wan which afford a clue 8 15 = 
medical writers, from their days to the prefent 5 A 
time, have-ſuffered them to paſs! ute ice. 
Proponlinh: mentions, that the peſtilenee which 
began in en eee earth, but „ if it 
paſſed by a particular countty, at firſt, or igutty 
en N dee ae Teturt d upon it With the 
deſol⸗ ting rage which other places had ex- 
perienced, Evagrius alſo remarks; that “ ſome 
places were more lightly affected; and in an- 
other paſſage he ſays, that in ſome cities a feu 
families were ſeized the firſt re and the delt . 
us city the Mar following. ee ee * 
Here we have a clue to ee The 
plague ſeizes en the cities and towns where i he. 
gala or local cauſes are the moſt powerful. 
Thus, the Foes ofa 575» which puzzled Mead 
ſo much, commenced in Trent on the Adige ö 
which" all geographers agree is a moſt "unhealthy.  - 
place. It next attacked Verona and Padua for a 
nilar rwards Vicenza, the inter- 
mediate town, | The general cauſe, in the ele. 
ments, had been four or five years in operation, 
roducing a fatal ſpotted fever in a parts oof | 
| Burope//! continually ineresfing in -mllwnine 
until it aroſe to the plague, and its 'crifis/ muſt - 
e be in ane Where it was moſt "__ by 
_ ov „ 
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eraſed to its "gh E hee lte oe 
9 8 were \the promotions; 5 the Fd 
plagues to follow; preciſely as in London and 
Mlarſeilles a terrible plague was preceded, in a ; 
et years. with malignant fevers, and a few | 
lague, iſtory ends 2 e of 


eaſe, ſtarting > up en from eee but 
the erifis of a.ſeries of violent diſeaſes. To this 
I challenge the partiſ 1 of e n. to 
n an exception. 
In America, we are 9 to folve. bh ki 
menon of the eſcape of places intervening be- 
tween infected towns. We find, without an ex- 
ception, that when two eities are infected with 8 
peſtilence, and an intervening place is not, if that 
town is to be attacked the following 
Fear, the precurſors of the diſeaſe appear there 
dauring the peſtilence in the towns on each ſide of 
zt. Thus the late ſeries of plagues began in 


oh Vow York in ae in Wate and Front-ſtreets, 


2Ppeared + ode 3 of bilious 1 

more malignant than uſual, in various parts ot 

the country, every where indicating the com> 

mencement of a peſtilential tate of air. 

theſe eee continued; pads in 
8 few 
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a few! caſes appeared the ſcarlatins 5 a new enidence | 
of the reigning conſtitution. | 


In 1793 the crifis arrived in | Philadelphia with 155 
alba mortality; and the indications of peſtilence | 
appeared in great increaſe of mortality in many 
parts of the country. At the cloſe of this year New 
Haven, which was to be next attacked, began to 
| ſhow the forerunners of the diſeaſe, in the ſcar- 
latina, and in an increaſe of mortality of about 
one-fifth; In the next ſummer, 1794, appeared 
the bilious plague. In the fame ſeaſon appeared 
the diſeaſe in Baltimore, diſtant from New Haven 
about 290 tniles, while Philadelphia and New - 
York, intervening cities, eſcaped. / But let it be 
_ obſerved, that a number of caſes of the diſeaſe 

occurred in Philadelphia; and New Tork, which 
was to be affailed in the next ſeaſon, produced its 
precurſors in about thirty caſes of violent bilious 
fever, ending in the black vomit. Thus, while 
on the extremes New Haven and Baltimore were 
ſeverely viſited; the approaching peſtilence was 
announced at New Vork by a Tea e atmoſ 
rom of a leſs degree of malignity. | 


In 1795 appeared the epidemic in New York, 5 
| a in Norfolk, Virginia; while Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, intermediate cities, eſcaped, 4 although | 
the heat and humidity of the ſeaſon every where 
rendered the country unhealthy. In this year 
. 3 F ſnewed itſelf in New 
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prevailed in Boſton, New Vork, wn Cha le 


f 2 its precurſors, ſometimes one 
years, but FOOT ee _qmorithis beforect i in- 


| WES in the toum during that period, I pledge 
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peſtilence Prevailed, but preceded by an increaſ 
of mortality, its precurſor. The ſame diſeaſe 


While intermediate towns eſeape e 2dr wort. 
In 1797 it appeared - i bende -Philadel: 
phia, Baltimore and Norfolk, While New York 
eſcaped an epidemic, but. a few very malignant 
caſes occurred, et the: xi # 
neral — 1 » con 3: 


80 WU 1 ee apt a ſpot Ae : 


has ever been viſited with eee with- 
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"If we” nad Bills-of Mortalty for e i 
the years f 0m 1570 to 1576, or à hiſtory F the 
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1 e FAY khat the year of the 8 at 
Athens was remarkably free from other diſeaſes preceding, 
and chat the plague fell ſuddenly on the citizens. This may 
7 ſeem an exception to my remark; but 1 1s not; for all the 
| neighbouring people were collected i into the City, which \ was | 
| befieged; a circumſtance alone Ana ip 0 Tor: the 
herds mis of the'Gifeale. © TERS: "an 5.91840 111 
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Y plague in Verona and Padua, 0 n 
1575, ſome malignant diſeaſe eee in Vic 
cenza, which greatly ſwelled the Bill of 'Me 


eſcaped the peſtilence the firſt year, when Vera 
and Padua were afflicted, we ſheuld ſay th 

peſtilence had commenced in leſs malignant diſ- 
tempers, but its criſis in Vicenza was to be a year 


later. This is the whole myſtery, and the uni 


formity of this ſeries of facts, from the days 'of 
Procopius to this hour, renders it a matter of 
aſtoniſhment that medical and other ſcientific 
men ſhould have overlooled this ee 0 Ger 
| epidemic: peſtnlence: . ©; 5 9 
Diemerbroeck remarks the back, as 10 as Pro- 


copius or Evagrius, that peſtilence does not invade 


all places at once, but now this place, now that; 
and thus, in a ſeries of years, extending over the 
earth. See p. 50, of Diemerbroeck, and the 
foregoing hiſtory of the plagues in Juſtinian's . 
reign. But no author ſeems to have obſerved 
the progreſſion of a general Peſtilential principle, 


which, if it does not occaſion plague in two con- 


tiguous towns the ſame year, occaſions plague in 
one, and other malignant diſeaſes in the! e other, 
which certainly indicate its approacg. 
To prove that infection has no concern in this 
ſt nee eee according to the 


. 


lity for that year, and which announced, with al. 
moſt infallible certainty, the approach of the 
plague. Inſtead, therefore, of ſaying Vicenza 
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1 cl of Mead: and. athers,; it may 9 1 | 
that the invaſion of the diſeaſe in cities is per- 
fectly analogous to its invaſion of a whole coun- 

try. The diſeaſe rarely begins at one point, and 

ſpreads from that, like the radii from the cente 
of a circle, nor does it follow the nurſes and at- 
tendants of the perſons firſt ſeized. On the | 
cher” hand, it ſtarts up in various diſtant parts 
of the town, among people who have no inter- 

alleged, the fevers of Philadelphia in 1793 and 7 
ate exceptions; but, on critical examination, I 
find they ate not. That in New Haven may be 
an . Thus Evagrius relates, that at the 
beginning the plague ſeized particular families, 
cee only one or two, and the reſt 1 the 
ton eſcaped till the next year. 
Baronius, from Gregory of . 4 well 
deſcribed the firſt progreſs of the plague in 59o, 
in the ſouthern cities of France. He ſays the 5 
diſeaſe was introduced by a veſſel from Spain; 
the firſt record I can find of ſuppoſed importa- 
tion by water. But when introduced, it did not 
_ ſeize every houſe at one time, but left intervals. 
Nec ftatim . hoc incendium luis per domos 
ſpargitur | totas, ed interrupio certi temporis 
patio ac velut in ſegetem flamma accenſe, urbem 
totam morbi incendio. conflagravit.” vol. viii. 15. 


The metaphor here employed will appear ſtriking 1 


3 20 * Who have ſeen a field of ſtubble or the : 
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woods on fire in a windy day. The fact allo 
correſponds exactly with what has been obſerved 
in London, Marſeilles, and other places, that u 
diſeaſe at firſt ſtarts up here and there, in . 
mote e ſituations; er mute, or reeks; 
Thus, in "Midday cow. 9 ee in 


Nove ber; then g there Was an interval of ſuſ- 5 5 


penſion; in January more caſes; and in March 
the diſeaſe wand to N the . of an 


42 - 
: 


| Diem. 2:6. 


London 1 foot 8 two or theos perſons 
dad in one Ganidy, with ſymptoins of the plague 
in 1 664. In the holidays occurred another caſe; 
but a hard froſt ſuſpended: the action of the in- 
fe&tion. The diſeaſed were at firſt ſhut up and 
guarded; but to no purpoſe. An order was 
iſſued and enforced, that a red croſs ſhould be - 

- 15 on infected houſes with theſe words inſcribed, 
Lord have mercy upon us“. 
In May and June the diſeaſe, to uſe the: au- 
thor's own words, & reigned doubtfully;”- ſome - 
times in one part and ſometimes in another; and 
do uſe Hodges's quaint expreſſion, it kept up 
a running fight, alternately inſpiring hope and 
fear. This deſcription is leſs elegant than that 
of Baronius, but it expreſſes the ſame ideas of 
= the a * * the Plague. N 


_—_— 
» rs, 


15 


| the atmoſpheric: cauſe of diſeaſes. : 


3 Per al author who has relat 
2 book to prove its origin from Levant infec· 
tion! ſo abſurd are men when 8 oo | 

| - fupport preconceived ſyſtems! | 15 
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fact occurred in New Vork in 1795; ſome caſes 
: / mapa two mk before the arrival of the 5 


It is 3 1 the writers ſhould _ 


| dino habe [ſeen that their facts totally overthrow 
their on id 


xs of infection; it being impoſſible 


that the operation of infection ſhould be thus 


ſüuſpended, and afterwards revived. -- Froſt totally 
annihilates infection, although it t not oo e 


1 4 


A * 


Similar; in all reſpects, reden « 


| of che plague at Narſeilles in 1720. As ert a 
few perſons died ſuddenly,” then the diſeaſe diſ- 
” appeared, and the citizens ſuppoſed it to be 
5 ended. Repented hopes and fears were revived 


| > appearance and diſappearance of 
malady, for ſome weeks in _ and n | 


e eee eee fevers hed ha 


; a its appearance in a ſimilar manner. It has every 
where been preceded by an increaſe of mortality, 

and in moſt places has appeated in the ſcattering, 
' Interrupted manner of the plagues 'before-men- 
_ tioned. In Philadelphia in 1797, and ſtill more 
in 1798, ſcattering caſes occurred in June ang 
July, ſeveral weeks before the arrival of the ſup- 


poſed fomites from the Weſt Indies. The ſame ; 


© OOO 


or — vronanes. 5 | _ 293. 
Ed ſource of infection. In . 


ö Zepii Fr 3 a 


Providence occurred the ſame fact. It has 


ſtrenuouſly aſſerted; that the diſeaſe of 179% was 
from infection brought into Providence in the 
ſcchooner Betſey from the Mole. On authentic 45 
evidence, collected with great care by a reſpe&t- 
able citizen of that town, I can affirm that there 
is not the leaſt ground for the opinion; and what 
tterly difproves it is, that eight decided o_ 4 
the fever had occurred before her arrival. 1 
The whole ſecret of theſe ib is, 2 £4 

infection has vſually nothing to do with the origin 
ording to the decided opinion 
of. os learned Diemerbroeck, who ſaw- ph Tho 


greſs of | the. diſeaſe in Holland, and fou: 


pg 5 aſcribe it in nen e to > a 25 


4 he: add: hens Wee are e in remote 


| a ſcattered ſituations, and after different inter- 
vals of time, is, that the malignant principle is 


progreſſive. In its ſtate of increaſe, it firſt pro- . 
duces e of a leſs violent type, and eſpeci- 
ally all kinds of eruptive diſeaſes and catarrhous 


affections, as influenza, meaſles, ſmall-pox, e 


ſpecies of angina, petechiab fever, and, aun 


55 plague. In winter, the ſame cauſe. often 


ſions epidemic pleuriſy, or peripneumony of a moſt: 


mortal kind, and always E 


bearing ſome like 


the epidemics of ſummer and autumn. r 
vor. 11. %ͤ . He $62 In. 


4 


5 
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In this progreſſion or inch of the peſtitenitial : 
principle, thoſe perſons. are firſt ſeized: wh: have | 
the leaſt power of reſiſting its operation. This 


_ inability may proceed from various ts: 1 ot; 


may be occafioned by the natural organization 
of the body, ſome bodies being naturally more 


| | fuſbeptible of diſeaſe than others. This indiſpo- 


'  fition of bodies to repel the morbid action of air 
or other cauſes, is hidden from the eyes of man; 
but that it cnet, we have Eaten in oy” oy * 
experience. : 
Other Pane are -pro-difpoled'' to certain AC: 
| eaſes by artificial means. Thus every exceſſive 
ſtimulus induces indirect debility, a fruitful cauſe 
of diſeaſes. Hence ou parece oy e 1 eg | 
' to all violent fevers.. | 
Others may be expoſed to peſtlential ee 
fror living in ſituations where the peſtilential 
+ principle 1 is aſſiſted in its operation by the debi- 
| Htating qualities of morbid exhalations. Hence 
the carly appearance and furious ravages of the 
| plague in the narrow Areets of Cy n age 
kb as of poverty. | 
Prom theſe and other tb 1aPpens- t 
| Ae perſons are ſeized with peſtilence long before 
the” bodies of others Kees to the aer of the : 
NT ce Th wilhirations 


* -Hhis furious wach. 


* 


Sf. 


ngna, which 18 Hr form. of peſtilence. Fo- 
thergill relates, that this diſeaſe appeared in Lon- 
don i ina few caſes in 1739, and then. diſappeared | 
for a 8 oh two or How: ne It did not 

ec epidem infectious. 
4 0 pet cue FRETS E ann P · 108. 


e nee this votes I may a hot 

the Plague is leſs infectious on its firſt appear- 
ance. This is admitted by Ruſſel, on the plague 
ob een p. 19, 300, 297. and 315. At the 
ſame time, it is agreed on all hands to be more 
mortal than in its later ſtages. If infection were 
the cauſe, the reverſe would be true, and the 
diſeaſe would be more mortal in proportion to the 
matter. Tbe firſt caſes alſo, would be equally 
infectious, within the reach of their effluvia. 
Stenkius obſerves, that many perſons lived in 
infected houſes, where others were diſeaſed, for 
an or four weeks, without any ill effects; but 
they afterwards ſickened and died. This he aſ- 
enben to an increaſe of infection, and recom- 

mends, as the means of prevention, changes of 
clothes and liberal uſe of water in the apartments. 

The fact may be explained on this principle; or 


it may be, and moſt probe 

low operation of the morbid air in inducing de- 

ds on e tact But-1 1. oF to prove - 
5 Tz : r 


ahn is the effec es 


| 276 5 * BRIEP) 118 our 
that the infection of the die: 


1 


ſe is not ſpecific 
contagion, but a vapour or acid, unfriendly to 


health, that is capable of every imaginable degree 


of force; ſlighter degrees of which nee a W 


= time to undermine the energies of life, © 
Anather conſideration, which decides againſt : 
| the origination of the plague from infection, is, 
that almoſt all other diſeaſes, whether infectious 
or not, exhibit the phenomena Juft deſcribed. 
It is not the plague alone that appears this year 
in one town, and the next in a contiguous ane; 
or this week in one family, and the next in an- 
___ Other; or at the ſame moment in two' families 
| or towns, at ſome miles diftance. The ſame 
phenomena characterize dyſentery, meaſles, an- 
Zinas, and other maladies which are infectious; 
and even intermittents, remittents, ane” ſome 5 
others which are not ſpread by infection. 
Bauch was the manner in which the fatal be. 
e the period about the year 1751, leaping 
from place to place, in different years, e | 
Connecticut for three or four years. The ſame | 
took place, with that diſeaſe, from 1773 to 1777. 
It was ſcattering from place to place during a 
feries of years, and then almoſt totally diſappeared 
for many years: Sometimes it ſpread over a 8 
8 whole town; at others, it was limited to a parti- 
| cular ſtreet. In ſome inſtances, it ſwept away a 
large part of a family; in other inſtances, fami- 
Bo lies ROY: _ The OO has been its pro- 
85 erg 


* 
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LY 


: vb during the laſt five or ſix ye 


ears. In 1704 
it ravaged, Derby; in 1795 New Haven. In 


1798 it invaded a particular ſtreet in the coun- 


try, two miles from Stamford, was infectious and 
wartet while the town generally eſcaped. 
Tbe ſcarlatina, from 1793 to 1796, ies 


1 ſame facts. Its general progreſs was eaſtward, 80 


but it lems e * a enn ang ee one 
Thee angina. pra in 736 Mel 35 8 * | 
| marked for the ſame manner of appearance. It 
began in Kingſton, in New Hampſhire, but in- 
ſtead of a regular progreſs, ſtep by ſtep, it ſeized 
Boſton, fifty miles diſtant, before it did Cheſter, 
ona ſix miles diſtant; yet its general progreſs 
was weſtward, and hardly any place eſcaped. 
Both this diſeaſe and the ſcarlatina of the laſt 
period, reſembled the plague in theſe other reſ- 
pects they were moſt mortal at firſt; and they 
affected families with very different degrees of 


violence, ſlightly troubling ſome, and eee - = 


ing the lives of all the children in others. bY 

The invaſion of the influenza exhibits Gmilar a, 
„ It ſeizes at firſt only here and there A per- 
ſon; 55 afterwards it becomes general, as at Edin- 


burgh | in 1762. See Eſſays and Obſ. Edin. vol. "TN 


iii. At other times is has ſeized whole towns in 
a night; nor does it proceed from town to town, 
according to their order on a map. Yet its ge- 


neral courſe i is in one direction. „%; ;᷑²ô0ö gh 


- 


+  » 4 p8tuy morony | 


I could bende a multitude of ſimilar in- 
8 of pleuriſy and common autumnal fevers 
not infectious, which appear one year in one part 
of the country, and another in another, without 


any viſible cauſe for this variety. The inſtances 


related by Dr. Buel, of the town of Sheffield, 


ate very diſtinguiſhed. See my Collection on the = 


Tellow Fever, p. 53 and 60. That town con- 


tains two large ponds, which make conſide 


| \ marſhes, that are ſources of temittents. In 1794 
remittents of unuſual violence appeared within 


the miaſmata ariſing from the ſouth pond—in _ 
5 1 a firnilar og . in "the Py of the 


ed at firſt an eeü dsds phens- 


4 menon; but afterwards, the fever aboüt the ſouth 


Pond in 1994, was aſcribed to the drawing off the 
Water, and expoſing great quantities of putreſcible 
ſubſtances to the action of heat. But ſtill the 
_ difficulty 1 is not removed. The north pond is ad- 
| mitted to be the moſt uſual and fruitful ſource of 
_ diſeaſes; ; but theſe did not appear in any extent 


in 1794. The queſtion then is, not why the diſ- 


kaſes occurred in that year about the ſouth pond, 
wut "why they did not appear about the north 


x: Pond, the principal focus of ſickneſs in other 


Fears, and about which they raged with melancholy 
effects in the two following years? No alteration 
* ſuggeſted to have been made in the circum- 
i of the north pond; yet in one year its 
'S „ , Exhalations N 
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| hated were almoſt harmleſs, and in the next 85 
89 Re deſolation over the neighbourhood- 


e ets See Medical epoſitory, e 458. : 
121 et LI | 1: te tad 2 log 0 
8 ſk eaſel _ ning 1 us Mo 3 = 


the general ftate of the air, or the local exhala- 15 
tions, or both, differ materially: 1 in the degrees, of 
their force and activity in different years; but to 


human n the cau of this e is not 
often viſible. 95 „ FORD 

ee 2 e e = wie. in one 
6 and a milder epidemic of a ſimilar type 
in the vicinity. Thus Zimmerman obſerves, that 
be has known a violent diarrhea follow a ſup- 

ꝓreſſed perſpiration in September, in one town, 
when the dyſentery was epidemic in the neigh - 
bouring country. To what ſhall we impute this 


difference of diſeaſes, within a few miles of each 


other, but to the different force of local cauſes? 
A general cauſe, as a hot ſeaſon, may pte · diſpoſe 
the body to a diſeaſe of a particular type, but 
this principle may be modified by Oe 
circumſtances on the ſurface of the-.carth. ,. - 
In analogy with theſe facts, is the manner in 
which peſtilential diſeaſes invade different ſpecies 
of animals. In one place ' horſes are ſeized; in 
another cows; in a third ſheep. In one year. cats 


fall victims to peſtilence ; and the next hens and . 


geeſe; but infection has no concern in theſe c 
een and we are to aſcribe them to the 
„„ various 


oz 


a9 | a8 vRIEF niere * 


ip | | | tad Each af the: peſtilential principle in dit. 
1 5 ferent Caſons and places hgh ft 
The phenomenon now under „ bas | 
| pot eſcaped the obſervations of other phyſicians 
in Europe. Stapfer, cited by Zimmerman on 
phyſic, relates that the village of Oberwyl, in the 
: Canton of Berne, was attacked with a violent 
. dyſentery in 1749, while the neighbouring vil- 
lages were free from the diſeaſe. In the next year 
Oberwyl was healthy, while the neighbouring vil- 


| lages were ravaged with the ſame diſorder, though 

＋ not ſeparated from the ather by any mountain 

k f or foreſt. I have occaſion, ſays Zimmerman, 9 

9.4 eren ſomething like this almoſt every year. 

14 The Engliſh editor remarks on theſe facts, on | 
1 . ** the dyſentery, like other contagious diſeaſes, 
0 is ſpread by communication with the infected 
4 On, | peſo and clothes, and, therefore, it is not 
1 - ſtrange that one village ſhould eſcape, if its inha - 
* (Gian were careful to avoid: communication w_ 
a |} their infected neighhours,” | | 
1:4 - Juſt ſo important are all ths 1 8 as is ; 
1 = infetion-Ricklers The remarks are common- 

1 I 1 place, and do not reach the point of difficulty. 
140 The queſtion is, to know why ſeveral villages. eſ- 
Vs caped the diſeaſe in the year when infection was 
: KI near them, and were ſeized the next year when 
17 | no infection exiſted. The winter's cold totally 
1 extinguiſhes the infection of that diſeaſe; ſo that 
: 4 1 med editor is left withgut A zin . 


or rr Exute DISBASES, 1 


any infection had ſurvived the froſt of wintetꝭ it 
muſt have been in the Oy firſt infected, and 
in that Place common ſenſe and obſervation 
would teach us to look for a revival of the diſ- 
eaſe the ſucceeding ſpring. But no; that village 
is in perfect health, and others; where there had 
been no fomites, are laid waſte by its ravages. 
Such are the facts, and no theory of contagion is 
able to explain the cauſe of their r pech in Te - 
gard to this or any other diſeaſmgGmme. 
The dyſentery alſo has, in ſome 5 ra | 
the diſcrimination obſerved in the plague; "ſeizing _ 
perſons of a certain nation or blood,” and not 
affecting others who are equally expoſed. In 
an epidemic ny in ae e the "Freach 2 
bs arg all pl ts ee et 


| Van seien, vol. xvi. "EG "Y 


a} There is a fact piles hop bl 0 D. | 
merbroeck, | reſpecting the plague, which muſt 

not be omitted. Many perſons who had breathed 

the peſtilential air of London and Nimeguen, 
went into the country, where they had the Cenefit 
of good air. Here they lived in health a month 
or two, then ſickened and died of the plague. 
This is attributed to the latent poiſon, which lies 
long inactive in the ſyſtem, then operates to the 
deſtruction of life. This may be the cauſe; but 

is it not more natural to aſcribe the fact to 
higher excitement from a pure air, on-a debili- 
tated ſyſtem, inducing indirect debility? Or 

0% „%᷑%ꝶ ʒꝓVhß oo 


1 nr 


Gt Rina it he alas ious into pure/a aw 
induces direct ities? 4 Perhaps the OY 
facts will throw ſome light on the ſubje&. | = 
In 1789 I left Hartford in October, ali the 
er was ſpreading in that town, and was 
ſeized with the diſeaſe juſt after I arrived at 
Boſton.' A fortnight after I returned with two 
ladies who had lived in Boſton. In a week aſter my 
arriving at Hartford, the town of Boſton was at- 
tacked with the influenza, and the two ladies at 
Hartford were ſeized at the ſame time. The 
concluſion I draw from the fact, f is, that the con- 
ſtitution of air producing the epidemic is ſome 
_ time in operation before its effects are viſible, 
gradually inducing a diſpoſition i in the ſyſtem to 
that diſeaſe; and as it is progreſſive, it requires 
about the ſame time to run through its courſe in 
one place as in e e and is ee eee 
ruptcd by local cauſes. | net | 
But the moſt 8 Fu PRI that 
| lain; is not the primary controlling cauſe of 
the plague, ariſes from: the. manner in woah! that 
ehe Cates. +1) oe „ 
If infection were the 8 ads; 3 ſpecific 5 
| AG of 1ts propagation, it muſt rage for ever, 
or as long as any of the human race ſhould ſur- 
| vive to receive it; for the longer the diſeaſe exiſts, 
the more extenſive muſt it be. This concluſion 
is inevitable; for if infection ſpreads the diſeaſe 
0 e that one or t diſeaſed perſons dif- 
1 fou ſe 
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ciple muſt, in a given x ee it over the 
whole earth, unleſs its operation ſhould be arreſted 
by a ſuperior cauſe. er as one diſeaſed per- | 
ſon is ſuppoſed to baader chan one zealthy _ 
perſon, its progreſs will be accelerated in a du- 
plicate, triplicate, and eee ratio to its 
diſtance from its ſource. Its velocity alſo muſ 
be increaſed, not only by numbers in a crowde 
city, but by an augmented virulence, until all 
the inhabitants hould: be gen HE But 10 en 
is contrary to fact. 35 
_ Moſt plagues are nite inde regulated by 
eaſons; but . ade of peſtilence 
different countries is in different ſeaſons, one 
ſeems to depend on oppoſite principles. In 
Egypt, a warm country, never reached by what 
may be called cold, the plague begins in winter, 
as in December, January, or February, after the 
Nile has ſubſided within its banks, leaving exten- 
five plains and numerous canals expoſed to a hot 
ſun; with a ſlimy ſurface and ſtagnant waters in 
abundance on the face of the country. During 
this period alſo blow the ſoutherly and ſuffocating 
winds, hot and duſty, from ſandy de rts, "hh. 
may augment the cauſes of diſeaſG. 
On the other hand, the diſeaſe ceaſes in PT . 
| hi the Nile overflows its banks, ſpreading tr freſn 
water over the face of the hon at which i 
* e time 
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5 eee for the origin and ceſſation of the plague, 
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| breezes-from Kites: No th or Mediterranean ſe . 


| Aiſcaſe eee ee e w 1 


phere; for the inundation of the Nile certainly . 


does not waſn away the infection from the houſes 
and clothes of the ſicx. On the other hand, the 
plague ceaſes when the infection ! 15: "moſt L * 
0m this is true in every inſtancdud. 
It may be ſaid, that the der Ws PL i 
base exhalations in Egypt; ; and the reaſon why . 
it ceaſes on the riſing of the Nile, is, that the 5 
expanſion of freſt water over the country, and a 
eg Kart air, deſtroy theſe exhalations. 
rvation there is truth, and it would 


if it was an annual diſeaſe, regularly influenced, 

and entirely governed by the ae But here 
again we are overthrown; for in moſt years pu- 
trid exhalations, which always exiſt at a certain 
ſeaſon, do not produce the diſeaſe. | Thus we are 
driven to ſeek another cauſe which is not influ- 
enced by ſeaſons; and to ſuppoſe its co-· operation 
Win hot winds and Wee ers in the gener - 
tion of the neee 5 in 1s 1 my CR Akne n = ” 
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WRAY the + in Hi farther North, PAY 5 
ſome winter's cold is experienced, begins in ſpring. 5 
e eee, or March, and ends in June 
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and july, during the moſt exceſſive heat * the 
ſummer. , This is the fact from Aleppo to Jeru - 
en nd has AE from d earlieſt Moree 
: "The thats Ss ieee b eee mi : 
drought, ſeem. to control the rage of the plague. 
But does heat deſtroy infection? Never, unleſs 
by combuſtion. 
felt in the tropical regions, or in America, has 
ever mitigated the force of infection, but always 
has increaſed it. Now we know that the heat f 
Syria never exceeds in degree what is annually 
experienced in the Weſt Indies and the United 
States, to the forty- ſecond degree of latitude cer- 
tainly, and probably to the forty-fourtnl. In 
one reſpect Syria differs from this country; the 
ſummers are longer than in the northern States of 
America, and the climate ſubject to drought. _ 
But it cannot be the duration of the heat Which 
deſtroys the plague; for that diſeaſe ceaſes at 
the very beginning of ſummer. It abates in June, 
and rarely appears to any extent as late as Au- 
guſt. Nor can we conceive why drought in Syria 
ſhould put an end to the epidemic; for in moſt 
other countries it has not that effect. In Europe 


and America extreme ehe has 80 often in- 
| flamed, its violence. | 


In this inſtance, then, we snd 1 no ca 1 Pie 1 ; 
p ceſſation of the plague in the weather or TAR 
which we are able to e We know 3 
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. feed, or rather ſubdued 4 cold, is apparent | 
from theſe n that, although the. plague, in 


3 wie n 
ity of the fact; and all beyond bibs 


| colours”: Infection can have no concern in the 


effect, unleſs on ſome principle hitherto unknown; 


ws weather generates it, and heat een Wy" 
contrary to facts in all other countries. 


7 en it is, that the plague at Aleppo, Da- 


maſcus, Said, Jeruſalem, Latakia, and on all the 


Syrian coaſt, ceaſes in extreme hot weather, and 


when the infection is in its utmoſt extent and 
violence. In Italy, Conſtantinople, in all Eu- 


rope, and the temperate latitudes of America, 


ordinary plagues yield to cold; that is, they ceaſe as 


epidemics of that form; but the general cauſe never 


fails to ſhew its influence in giving to the diſor- 


ders of winter ſome of the general ſymptoms which 


characterize the epidemic of the ſummer. This 


proves, that in common peſtilence, morbid ex- 
halations aid the atmoſpheric : cauſe | in producing 


the epidemic; and that it is not ſpecific con- 


tagion which contributes to ſpread the diſeaſe; 
for this is not influenced by cold, but it is mor- 
bid exhalations that yield to cold, Hence, in 
northern climates, cold ſuſpends the action of 
the two ſubordinate cauſes of peſtilence, morbid 


exhalations and infection; and W 1s A ſuf 
Rn th; to check the nn 5 e 98 


i diſcalis of n as Pleuiſy at aud perip 2eumony, ra 
wear the ſame livery, which can be occafioned _ 
only by the continued action of the ſame cauſ. 
Further, ſome plagues have not yielded to cold, 
as I have before obſerved: Several inſtances | 
occurred in which the diſeaſe has run through all. 
the ſeaſons without interruption . or abatement. - 
This fact demonſtrates, that the primary cauſe 
exiſting in the eſſential properties of the elements 
may be of various degrees of force, and does at 
times actually ariſe to a degree capable of pro- 
ducing and continuing that diſorder, not only 1 
without the aid of morbid crank, and . 
teckrony but in defiance of cold. - | 
In conformity with this ae is ee fat _ 1 
a peſtilence which begins the earlieſt in the ſeaſon, _ 
is the moſt mortal. This is agreed by P. Alpi- - 
nus, Van Swieten and Sydenham. - ** Minus /zzva 
eft, quo tardius illuc acceſſit, viderigue incipit- 8 
ita ut quo tardius venerit, eo mitior ac brevior 
fit Judicanda,” ſays Alpinus, Rerum Egypt. vol. 
a. 70. The reaſon of which is, that in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of the elemental cauſe, it 
begins to exhibit its effects early in the ſeaſon; 
that is, with the leaft aid from heat, noxious 
effluvia, or other local cauſes. If the general con- 
tagion of the atmoſphere is very powerful, its 
effects may appear even in winter in ophoititis- „ 
| to cold. kee the Andes of. Diemerbroeck's „ 
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"ſk fatal. 46. this contrary, 1 general W 
ſtitution of the air is leſs, hoſtile · to life and health, 
it will not produce an epidemic peſtilence till it 
zs aſſiſted by great heat and local vitiation of the | 
air; therefore The: ra will not e till 1 late 
in the Kon. 17 5 
Something like 3 on a c * * hos | 
FR the different epidemics in Philadelphia. 
In 1793 the precurſors of the epidemic were 
tight, and the firſt caſes did not appear till * 
laſt of July, or beginning of Auguſt. In 179: 
and 98 the firſt caſes gccurred in June, and tile 
diſeaſe in the latter year was marked with by far 
the moſt malignant ſymptoms, although the 
timely evacuation of the city e Bulls of | 
"Ons: equal to that of 1793. „ 
In New York this circumſtance, it is 8 
3 been leſs. noticeable; but it may be re- 
marked, that in the years of the epidemic the 
firſt caſes occurred in the laſt week in July, | 
4 in years when A; few e caſes only 
7 8 have 


73 „ The ee of in ſpecific 3 of the 625 
do not admit that the true plague ever appears in ſporadic 


caſes.” They think, if it once appears, its contagion muſt ; 


of neceſſity ſpread- it. This is alla whim. I believe, with 
Dr. Mitchel, that auy diſeaſe, of the worſt type, may be ge- 
nerated in the bodysſolely by a derangement of the func- 
tions of the ſtomach amd-inteſtines, and the poiſonous air ex- 
tricated from food. But that ſporadic caſes of plague may 
e and do occur W often, I have not the leaſt doubt. 
OE 
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tabs! appeated, they have not occurred till many 
weeks later. Beſides, it is very obvious that the 
diſeaſes of 1795 and 6, if not 1797, were 
powerfully influeneed in their commencement by 
local cauſes, as great maſſes of putrid matter in 
the parts of the city where the firſt caſes occurred, 
and where the $a e won its 1 | 
force. e 5 
In general, it aur W in our dine 5 
that if a malignant fever does not appear in a 
city till late in Auguſt, the citizens need not ap- 
prehend very general deſolation. If caſes occur 
early, as in June, there is ſerious ground for appre- 
henſions of danger. The only exception to theſe! 
remarks, is, when the ſeaſons ſuffer” ſome great, 
unuſual, and ſudden viciſſitudes, which during a 
peſtilential period may overwhelm a city with 
almoſt inſtantaneous calamity. Such may be 2 
ſudden. invaſion of heat in Augult after e 
. cool weather. 8 Y 
In general it is a jult remark, that as the 
force of the peſtilential principle is of various 
| degragh; in different n ſo when it is moſt 


During the late war in 1776 or 1777s two brothers, by che 
name of , arrived from the army at Greenwich in Con- 
necticut; one had a malignant fever with glandular tumours; 
the other was his nurſe, and in good health. The fick man 


died ſoon after he arrived, and in lefwthan twenty-four hours 


his brother was alſo in his graves*.- TIN "NIN TORN 


but no other attendant was infes ed. 
FOE 12. FA poserſl / 


| ficient! toneftabliſh the great point, work neither 
contagion nor infection has ever had much in- 
fluence in originating or propagating rellleatel | 
epidemie diſeaſes of the autumnal kind 550 
ut objections remain to be anſwered. It is 
| alleged that the plague begins in maritime places: 
and tbence ſpreads into the country adjacent. 
Tubus i it aſſerted by the College of Phyſicians i in 
| Philadelphia, that the peſtilential beer in Ame-, 
rica commences invaxiably in our fea. ports, 
| while intand towns, .equally. expoſed to the ordi- 
nary e ber ni bas Ati 
A wo . eee. da 4 Dex. g 


liny AY obſerver of facts in ie natural 

Word, goes farther; and aſſerts, . that peſtilence 
7 pbſerved always to proceed from ſouthern re⸗ 
1 Sions towards the ſetting ſun; nor does it ſcattely 


. ever er happen otherwiſe, except in winter,” - 
88 21. F000 OF DOT "> Lib enge g 


e ad the Author bf Traits e peſt, 
baye cited th is. gpinion.. with _approt ation. an 
the words of Plings : **..4.; meridion 's partibus ad 
decaſum ſolis}?! muſt mean from Egypt and the 


| Barbaty eaſt,” tovrards"Ttaly; Gaul, and the other 


Owe” r : 377% SEES 12844 


weſtern Ps of Euro! 


* 
10 vie Ass. 


* KR J dad, e tür ches dg . 
ture, it elt 8 ſo without infe tion.” But to 
this rule there are many exceptions. "The gene- 
ral plague, in the days of Th eydides, originated 
in Ethiopia near the border 


s of 79 Egypt; not” 
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The violent plague in 252 
region 3 as did that of 1736. 8 
The plague of 542 began NY Lowe 
etween Peluſium and a mo 
nian bog, at a diſtance from the port of 
It ſhould have been mentioned, that thi aid 
plague in the reign of the 
Selucia, on the Tigris, far from the ſea. "The" 
black peſtilence of 1348 originated in China. 


That in 1450 in ſome , qronis wn Aſia. The peſti- 
n it it firſt appeared in 


lence of 1 348 began, d 
France, in Avignon, nat Stk port; as did "that! 
of 1482. The Plague of 1575, in Italy, egan at 
the northward in Trent, and proceeded Wotlk. 
ward, contrary to the aſſertion of Pliny; and 
every one knows Trent is not a maritime Place. - 
pie in Holland, in 1663, began in Heuſ- 
5 den, nok vol a fea port, but on a river, and near a 
„ a mo= 


i called'the Serbs 


- Antonines began in 
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With N to the 9 States, the aller- 
tion of the 


orts, we 
muſt affix ſome other name to the mortal epi- 


demics that viſit the interior of our country. 


Certain it is, contrary to the ſtatement of the 


Callege 5 Phyſicians, that the true yellow fever, 


and fo called at the time, prevailed in Albany in 
1.746, and probably. no where elſe in the northern 


0 though a ſickly year. 5 
About the marſhes in the interior fo our coun- - 
try, an epidemic bilious fever has, times without 
number, raged. as fatally as ever it did in Phila- 
- delphia, deſtroying life in three or four days, at- 
tended with all the characteriſtic ſymptoms 8 
yellow fever, and carrying eff almoſt every perſon 
within the region of its atmoſphere. This has 
happened about, ſome of the lakes in the State of 
New York every year ſince the preſent peſtilential 
period commenced, and whole villages have been 
depopulated If the College of Phyſicians chooſe 5 
not to call this diſeaſe yellow fever, I cannot. 
help it; but ſure I am, if it is not that ſpecific b 
diſorder, it is one equally deſolating, and as little . 


entitled to be fathered on the country as 


e of plague whatever, 5 It is a I. alſo, that 5 


. 8 . the 


Zollege of Phyſicians muſt ſtand or 
fall, according to the definition of the _ 5 
which have appeared in the country. If no peſti- 
lence has ever appeared, except in ſea- 


. 


-M 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 2593 
tbe bodies of thoſe who periſh by that fever, near 
rivers and lakes, are, if 8 more 3 than 5 
in cities. 1 


But what utterly Apts the aſſertion of 1 5 


College of Phyſicians, is, that the ſame peſtilential 
diſtemper which has lately afflicted our cities, ap- 
peared among the aborigines of this country be- 
fore it was ſettled by the Engliſh, before the Weſt . 
Indies were ſettled by the Engliſh or French, and 
before a ſingle veſſel from the iſlands had ever 
reached our ſhores. To confirm this fact, it is 
well known that the ſame diſeaſe has often viſited 
them, ſince the Engliſh ſettlement, and in ſitua- 
tions and under circumſtances when it was not 
poſſible for them to receive it from infection, as 
at Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard in 1763, 
and ſeveral times in the limits of the preſent State 
of Rhode Iſland. The Onandagoes in the State 
of New York, three or four hundred miles from 
a ſea- port, about eighty years ago were attacked 
with peſtilence, which waſted: the tribe; and the 


place where the village was then built, has, on 8 


account of that mortality, been ever ſince aban- | 
doned, and is now over-grown with trees. | 

What the diſeaſe was I am not informed; it 
a have been the ſmall-pox ; but the country 


where it happened i. nen ſubjo& to mortal = 


bilious epidemics, which kill in three days, and 
turn the body as yellow as ſaffron, Beſides, the 


. Une plague 1 in 1618 is known to 3 been the 
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true infe 


us yellow fever, and 


» * 


"iN was the fever $ 


of Nantucket in 1763, neither % which 7 | 


Poſſibly have been np pon wy 5 
About 


* has 
2 


years ago a TORI ee 1 


e 


1 among dhe Indians on the north · eaſt of 


5 it 


a {mall ſtream, a little ſouth of Eaſt Greenwich in 


the State gf Rhode Iſland. The diſeaſe was ak 
to almoſt all who were affected; but it was local 
infectious; for a law was paſſed that no 


perſon ſhould. go from one ſide of the river to 
f the other, and the Indians on the oppoſite ſide 


remained in health. This place was no ſea-port, 
but an Indian hamlet ; and no pretence of 

Dortation. is * 0805 it zppear. that any 
whites were affected. OR EIN, 8 
BY About twenty-ſix e a malignant bilious 
fever attacked the Indians at Quidneſit Neck, in 
North K ton, in the ſame State; and moſt 
A ized, periſhed. It attacked alſo a 
few families of whites, but with leſs magytal lity 
North Kingſton is a pa bat. Shan © is 

ena of fo ien origin, tots wh Breck 


„ 195 of arte, Brown, of Providene 


5 i; 


15 1 theſe. Gp ut the \public de ee . 


* reliance can be placed on general aſſertions, 
of learned and reſpectable ſocieties, when 


ey arch A ee ee de md ths 
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An «Goetibedordal md mere authors, *. Tha 
Thucydides relates the plague in his days to have 
ſpread! ene mur, ee ene 
eee e pr 585 eich Inn 94 
Galentis mot correct, hen he ſays that peſti. 
Apreac d 5 | theccomruplion or infectien 6f 
eee eee ee 15 
atcumter i e has tig ut NN ee 
„he 5 Wager 0. not dy abt the 
— ſpread by infection or contagion. The 
literal tranſlation from the Greek is ad follows: 
It began, as it is reported, firſt from Bthiopia, 
above Egypt; then it felb on Egypt and F'ybia, 
; and a great part of the king's dominiohs (Perſia). 
It then ſuddenly invaded tlie city of Athens, and 
firſt the Piérœus. In the paragraph preceding, 
he ſays, the diſeaſe had Prevailed in many re- 
gions, firſt and eſpecially at Lemnos, but does not 
Vit at infection or contagion as the cauſ. 
. The obſervation of Pliny, that peſtilende o 187 
nates in ſouthern climates, —— 
and weſtward; is generally, but n 5 
Alexander Ruſſel tells aopelar pe tioned! in Aleppo 
| in 1719, came from the northward ; and matt 
: authors relate that it appears in Conſtatitinbpſe d 
; Smyrna before it does in Egypt? This may be 
partly owing to Web men cities 
2 nee Plny's 8 time. „ 
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* If a particular ſtate of air, favourable 
to the propagation of that diſtemper, muſt exiſt 


| diſeaſes firft | in climates and ſituations v 


and all kinds of deleterious exhalations. And far 
a more obvious reaſon, the debility of the human 
body muſt be firſt induced in thoſe ſituations. 


2 according to the e of the air. 
1] EIN lag 
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But on juſt prin nles the fac is ntionally ex- 


by the friends and foes of contagian, then ſup» 


poſing this general, peſtilential principle. to exiſt. 
at a given time, in equal force, all over the earth, 


or any portion of it, it muſt 3 mpritably 
that this general cauſe will produce. the 


moſt powerful local cauſes exiſt, as heat, moiſture, 


This is a complete ſolution of the fact men» 


Planation of it; for he excepts from his owa 
| general rule the peſtilence that appears in winter; 


a. circumſtance paſſed over by Mead. Now the 


_ reaſon why a plague beginning in winter does not 


follow the gourſe of one beginning in ſummer, 
but appears ſometimes in northern climates #r7/, 


s, that ſuch a peſtilence does not require the aid 
5 of contingent cauſes, as noxiqus exhalations. It 


is independent of local cauſes, and induced ſolely pcs 


| by the ęſſential qualities of the air; it may ber 


fore appear firſt in any place or climate whatever, 


This happens . | 
92 1 en Som. 
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Theſe obſervations apply alſo to the objection 1 


that peſtilence fi firſt appears in ee er as 
mentioned by Nen ant other: 


At is a fact known to evety medical man; ati 
cauſe of debility. Hear what the 
Tmar EY S 
On een . U. wet 100. 


5 


i 1 of ais MV? «they; 
it relaxes the ſolids, and of courſe weakens-the 
circulation, fo that the ſecretions are carried on 
with difficulty, The: inſenſible perſpiration” is 
checked, the moiſture paſſes in through the ab- 

ſorbing pores of the ſkin, and the patient feels a 
laſſitude and heavineſs which deprive him of all 
his gaiety, bern ten the mind as oppreſſed as 


to Wee fituations Rr * OE: | 


There i is not A _ "TORR e cxnno eſti 
to the truth of theſe remarks, Hence the languor 
which depreſſes a man in a hot, ſultry day, with 
a = ſoutherly, light air, loaded with vapour. Hence 
this ſtate of the air, when of long continuance,' 
never fails to generate epidemic diſcaſes z and if it 

occurs during a peſtilential conſtitution, m mankind” 

ſeldom eſcape the ravages of the plague. - 7 5 
It may be ſaid that the inhabitants 5 
towns are telk expoſed to this {ource of me: 


"0 2 de FIER 78 810 


than; ſeamens,: who. are;4in/(general//reniarkibly 5 
nes thy. Jo which Lanſwer, that tha ordinary 
moiſtute from ſea- air never of itſelf produces 
Aiſſcaſes 5:4 and at ſea thete exiſts nol exciting icauſe, 
as, morbid. ex halations, unleſs in ſhips iof war and 
crouded tranſports, in which diſeaſes uten pro-—- 
ceed from human effluvia. But I queſtion whether 
: the bodies of ſeamen poſſeſs the ſame firm texture 
25, thoſe of labouping farmers: inthe cbüntry. 
| Gertainy it is, that . in geben areunot fo ; 
long: lived men as farn This is aſeribed to 
their irregular and: ran Fo but I ſuſpect it 
more owing to the inceſſant operation af the 
| Seine powers: of, mater 1 ag ice 
Whatever may be in this, it is certain that 
3 p03. Toi of 74/elf induces debility +40. a greater dr 


1 25 leſs degree, though, pot diſeaſe; but when its 
action on the ſyſtem is combined with the opera- 


tion of morbid exhalations, which abound in 
cities, — near navigable water, together 
| witty! therfrequent alt terndtions of heat and cold 
occaſioned iguity of land and wil | 
me are not to! i ao! ape that cities boch the 
borders of the ocean, and the banks 'of vers, = 
E arg the firſt to be attacked with peſtilence. We 
might, without the aid of facts, prove 4 priaft 
That this mult generally be the caſe. _ e ee 
Hodges mentions that t 16 London Plague wy 
4665 ſpread into the adjacent! country, TOY 
along tlie Thames s but! he YAkes Gate th eke 4 
gat! * „ e 
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© this\toinfefied; goods) and; not to: humidity - 
D roc fof the miſchiafs of Os 22 9 nos 


Mar itime cities, the towns Gruated 3 on 3 
lakes are the; moſt ſeverely haraſſed 
with ics of a fatal ind, eſpecially autumnal 
diſcaſes, is an 1 evidence. of the truth of the ſame 
principle, Wherever we turn our eyes, we fee 

autumnal diſeaſes, from ſimple tertians to the 

plague, moſt frequent and moſt deadly in low 
ſituations, under the combined operation of heat, 
| moiſture, and different ſpecies of noxicus exhala- 
tions. It is therefore as unphiloſophical to de- 
duce, from this fact, arguments in favour of the 
foreign origin of the plague, as in favour of the 
importation of many other malignant diſeaſes; for 
the ſame phenomena attend them all they all 
appear Ar, and are moſt epidemie and fatal, in 
the vicinity of water. This is their general rule, 
to which exiſt ſome exceptions,” as well in regard 
to the plague as to other bilious complaints. 
Hut the diſcovery of a general peſtilential prin- _ 
ciple, extending over a whole hemiſphere, or the 
whole globe, nearly at the ſame time, or with a 
rapid progreſſion, ſolves all the difficulties on this 
ſubject. Had Pliny known that, at the moment 
2 ſevere plague appears in Egypt the diſeaſes of 
all Europe, or all the world, aſſume unuſual ma- 
lignancy, or other contagious and infectious epi- 
nen Vo in ever eee diftanc 


55 
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% 


een three ti 


n 9 Ven ien, Vel xvi. 7. a. 


of a t zouſand leagues, his remark would have 
been equally juſt, as to the origin and progreſs of 
the plague, but it would have opened to bins 


new cauſes of its origin, and a more Juſt and 
philoſophical view of the phenomenon. This is 
a diſcovery which proſtrates all theori 


ories of ſpecific 
contagion, and reduces the ps toes ad N 
to its juſt meaſure. © 5 

Another fact. Foreſtus bas . Sic in 


imes the number died in wet 
weather as in fair and dry weather; the infection 
being leſs eaſily diſperſed in wet weather, r 

IS ident en n nde of chimnies. 


It 15. hl FR in e Alt hon t 16 
Far is hot, rains and moiſt a air wee — 
ply caſes of peſtilential fever. 

In 1720 a ftorm of thunder a wal at 
Plarſeilles, late in 3 was ee wow" a ace 
Bee wt the 8 46 15 5 


: 3 5 


* 


x ag one ons that VER air 0 the 8 | 
i the ocean corrodes iron and other metallic ſub- 
ſtances. Is it not then queſtionable whether the 
ſaline acid, which impregnates the maritime air, 
has not ſome deleterious effect on the human 
body, when combined with other vapours from 
een Aue we yet acquainted with the eſſen · 
V8 „„ tial 


3 5 


Again; Mead has: — — ee: 
| 5 . cities 1 have had moſt - commerce 'with' 
Africa, as Marſeilles, have been moſt frequently - 
afflicted a ö 1 plague. A French author, he 

gues that have infected 
yy its egy tua 


Marſeille, notwit aſtan 
by Ar ele to hh Thy may pn ved 
fads. that the cities in the interior of. Germ ; 
that never had ad trade or communication with 
diſeaſe, een if not be often, prong 
time ports of England, France, Spain, or Italy. 
Any man will learn this who reads the whole hiſ- 
tory of that calamity, inſtead. of . of a n, 
detached inſtance. f 
As to the twenty < feats _ Marſcilles, aſcribed. 
to the trade with Egypt, I would obſerve, that 1 
can produce the hiſtory of nearly double that 
number of violent plagues in London, before 


dad any trade Of mene with 


X; 
44 


NE ple il Counded is 1 idea ſl metkeat . 
” „ yellow fever of the Weſt Indies 
was brought firſt from Siam. Maladie de Siam 

is the name given to it by French phyſicians, 
and this improper name will ſerve to perpetuate 

the error, n it ; alk exiſt. as a monument of 

mW | ignorance 7 


TO 
. 


Meadꝰs aſſertion, is, that the plague is N 


countries, than they have” been within the laſt 
century, ſince à conſtant trade has been carried 


ö 
'S 
| 


1 e W of Lodi Mans we 


| ſabtled bythe French 
Another extraordinäry aſſerti 
that che northefn nations of Europe, before 
f jous more rapidly chan in n 


ny Meads is/ ; 


ich Africa in trade, grew 


Aae kale 
F will not conteſt the aſſertion, as it abe 


the degree of population of thoſe countries in 
different periods. Authors differ in ôpinion on 
th ſubject of the ancient population of Europe, 
I and'no'certain documents internet exiſt by Which | 
the point can be aſcertained. : 


OY „„ 
£4 11 VVA * . 7 WE It 


But the implication nece OT deduced from 


quent and deſtructive in the north of Botope U rice” 
a trade has been opened with gypt than be- 


3 fore for on this Prineiple Wan 
for the reduced population of cer ribs 


is is What he me: 


t to inſtnuate, the aſſetti n 
not ſimply "inaccurate, but abſolutely falſe. 


From the firſt accounts we have of Ruſſia; Po- 
land, and the Baltic regions, to the firſt opening 
| ofa" trade with Egypt in modern days, plagues 


much more frequent and fatal in thoſe 


on witk Egypt and every part of the L 


For 44 5 e aflertion'T | appeal to facts. 20 „ 
ne 2 1 | = 
: 


3 s 
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'eonfal * ted, nde ch ia. The 
ac ee by Richard III. eee 
aſſage; Whereas bertain merchants and others 
from England, intend to frequent foreign PRI | 
chiefly Italy, with theit ſhips and merchandize. 
Before this England had little or no trade 
directly with! foreign countries? All- Der trade 
was conducted by Eombards, Genoe 8 
and the Hans merchants. There was no direct 
trade to E F ypt and the Levant. 0 ION HT 
About the year 1511, Engliſh ſhips began to 
frequent Sicily, Candia, Chios, and eee 
coaſt; but this was accounted a very hazardous 
voyage Fan ene ſeldom made it in ea den 
year. 10 rnb of moted beak i og et 
In 15357 Engliſh factors firſt 8 Seh ebe e 
| counteies” WH 1 girfieo viloo! H E 39 
es Anderfor's” Commerce, Tad b. 683. „ vol. i. 
p. 79. Rymer's Pede l . p. Ny land _ 
n $ e vol. ii. 'P: 90 | 
et at at's Choir 36 8 If 16 111 7 HORA - 
Nou Ami facte that the plague. was as fre. | 
in ſevere in England, Denmark, Sweden 
andi Germany, in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, before any foreign trade 
exiſted, as in any later period. Not to mention i 
the, univerſal plague! in the days of 3 
t 4. „ Which been ee 


1 þ 


_ 1 


A BRIEF AtsroEr 
cs nals bythe black p 


of 5 gs 1 5 5 
The eee was fir eſtabliſhed — 
Queen Elizabeth in 1581, and the act of incor- 
ration expreſsly ſtates, that Sir Edward Oſborn. 
nd bis affc diates, the perſons incorporated, had, 
at their own great coſts and charges, found out and 
5 ends to Turkey. Before that time, the 
e ties of Egypt, ; Syria, and Turkey, were 
Italy in nee 0 ae | 
3 of the oth 0 . cd the 5 
year 1200 to 1 500, was almoſt wholly- in the 
bands of the Heanſeatic Conſederacy; but, on 


 _ careful inveſtigation, I cannot find the leaſt trace 


- of a direct trade to the Levant by the towns in 
that league. Indeed before the diſcovery of the 
mariners compaſs in the fourteenth century, all 
trade was carried on by coaſting. Hiſtory records 
more than one hundred general plagues before 


_- that diſcovery. 0 totally ale. 1s he en nes . 
Mead. 


But, ſay the ee af Phyſicians in. the mes 
morial before cited, © Proper health laws, ftriftly 
enforced, have latterſy protected the commercial 


parts of Europe from its ravages.— This is a | 


point of importance, and while the affertion ftands 
unſupported by proof, I am at liberty to deny _ 
the truth of it, and there leave the queſtion, as 

43 e on one ſide as the other; for cannot prove 


* 2 nega- 


% 


4 7 ; hs 


* ny * 
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have produced the effect alleged, it is very 


ſtrange that the Plague did not dif | 
much earlier perio . ee 
The inſtitution of bealth laws was as cy We 
1484, and it appears they wete firſt introduced at 
Venice. If theſe laws have ever prevented an 1 
epidemic plague, it is very ſtrange that they were 

ineffectual in Venice, and other parts ef Italy, 
for near two hundred years, as they certainlß 


Zo p ; F , k 5 
r at 8 
8 
oy » 7 
| 


were. It is indeed wonderful that, during the | 


ſixteenth century, when all Europe was almoſt 
continually ravaged by that diſeaſe, and dow 
the cloſe of the laſt century, no man could be found 
to deviſe a law, and no police to enforce it, foes 
to arreſt the progreſs of the ty joe in ere S | 
ſuch was the fac. | 
The firſt ſtatute J believe in England to den Me 
the progreſs of infection, was in 1604, in the 
firſt ſeſſion of James I. 31. The tegulations at- 
tempted by the proclamation of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1580, before wee prohibiting the enlarge- 
ment of London, and the refidence of more 
families than one 10 the ſame houſe, could not, 
from the tenor of them, be carrie 
The ſtatute of James limits its proviſions to the 
confinement of the fick to their houſes, a breach 
of pots was made felony. An enforcement was 
ted in the ſubſequent plagues, and eſpeci- 


=, 


into effect. : | 


ally in n but without the leaſt * ellas, Al 


* | 
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as to the * at large, and with a wa. ill edc 


upon the diſeaſed and their families. It is cer- 
tiain, however, that a ſtrict execution of ſuch a 
law, would arreſt the progreſs. of infection; for 


the infection of the plague is found, and admitted 8 


on all hands, to be confined to contact, or 
very near approach, ſo as to be received by the 


breath of the diſeaſed. If, therefore, the diſeaſe 


was propagated by infection only, ſuch confine- 


ment of the ſick would check its progreſs, if not 
annihilate it. We know by repeated experience 
in America, that there is not the leaſt difficulty 


in putting an end to a diſeaſe of ſpecific can. 


tagion; and it has often been done in caſes of : 
the ſmall - pox. Hence, the inefficacy of the law 


of James I. after repeated trials in the plague, is 
a ſtrong evidence that its propagation nec on 
ſome other cauſe than infection. , 


From 1604, to the reign of Ciba, abs no ö 


5 ace laws were enacted on this ſubject, as far 

as I can diſcover from the printed ſtatutes. In 
the ninth year of Queen Anne, 1909, paſſed the 

firſt ſtatute enjoining veſſels to perform quarantine; 


at leaſt I can find none earlier. This was re- 5 
pealed by a6th George II. 175, a new ſtatute” 


on the ſubject, which was afterwards amended. by 
the 29th of the fame reign. Now it ſo happens, 


that the plague ceaſed in London in 1666, forty. 


tuted. Particular laws had been paſſed before, 


00 


from the diſorder. He ſuppoſes further, tl 
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on emergencies, as in 1664, when all importation 
of goods from Holland was prohibited; on ae- 
count of the plague then in Holland, but with- | 
out effect. The truth then is, ſo. far as regards, 
Great Britain, now the moſt commercial country, _ 
on earth, and at the time in queſtion, the moſt 
commercial, next to Holland, the plague en- 
tirely ceaſed and diſappeared, forty-three years 
before the exiſtence of quarantine laws. If any 
miſtake occurs in this ſtatement; it muſt proceed 
from want of materials my enquiries are limited 
to Blackſtone, and the printed ſtatutes at large, | 
the only documents I poſſeſs on that ſubject. 

In the eourſe of my reading, eee 5 
two or three inſtances, in which it has even been 
ſuppaſed that health laws have preſerved a city . 
from peſtilence. Mead mentions two inſtances 
one at Ferrara, in 1630, when every perſon, ſeizect 
with the diſorder, was immediately removed to a 
lazaretto, which being done in ſeven or eiglt 
inſtances, the Mienſe, Was: _—_— ed and. eee : 
"on FFF 

Another inftatice; he; ene was e dome; 
in 1657, where the perſons firſt ſeized: were re». 
moved to lazarettos, and their families to hoſpitals, 
without the city, and the city was ſoon freed 
diſeaſe was ſuſpended a whole — in Mar: . 

ee in bann by the ſame means. 7 


* 


pau 


* 5 


* „ dne 8 


f 
( 
1 
f 
f 
F 
! 


4 
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| 
| 


wherever I can obtain a corre 


here and there in the city, among perſons wo 
never had any concern with the ſhip or the goods, 
or the infected; it Whew: 2 man, en 
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| Las no account before me of the puttin and 


progreſs of the plague in Italy, in 1630 and 1657, 


except the ſketches found in Me 


ad's works; but 
c account of this 
diſeaſe, mentioned alſo by Mead, I find his ſtate - 
ments are imperfect” and erroneous; I therefore 
place very little dependance on them. That the 
plague in Marſeilles was ſtopped a fortnight by 
pai er of 1 true. The diſeaſe 

g autumn, and was ſuſ- 
pendec 8 or fix: months by the winter. When 
it appeared in the month of May, 1720, writers 
ſay the firſt cafes were among thoſe who had in- 
tercourſe with the fhip and goods from __ but 
all thofe goods were prohibited to be carried 1 


Lz che city, and i fudjected to fifteen dn retreat and 


purification. The porters who. had concern with 
n. e an weeks. pn in the 

pore ig ts bad proved uſeleſs; 
the hot weather came on, the diſeaſe ſtarted up 


the diſeaſe Hom the ak een, or foul air 50 the. 

 thip, or not, is not material; for the goods were 
cleanſed, and all the diſeaſed confined to the 
1 hoſpital, and all the "ou ſhut out from the 


city. 


; oy 
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city. Vet when the diſeaſe appeared i in the city, ; 


nc perſon could tell how it came there; many 


were ſeized who had never been near infection; 
and hence the populace reſort to ſuppoſition to 
account for its origin. They ſuppoſe the diſeaſe 
had come from the goods after they were cleanſed, 
though they had no evidence of it. Beſides, 15 


have before remarked under the year 1720, that 8 


the goods could not be infected, for it is ad. 
mitted on all hands, that they were ſhipped at 

Said, when the diſeaſe was not in that port.— 
The ſhip's hold might have generated foul air on 
her paſſage, and the firſt. perſon connected with 
her might have contracted a peſizlence from that 

air, which is not an uncommon thang in ſuch a 
very ſickly period as that was, 
was increaſed all over Europe and America. But 
the truth is, had that air heen the cauſe. of the 


When mortality „ 


plague in the city, the diſeaſe would not have 
been ſuſpended for fix weeks, but would have 


made a regular progreſs from one patient to ano» 
ther. But no; it diſappears for ſix weeks, and 


then breaks out in parts of the city remote from | 


the ſuppoſed ſource of infection, and among _" | 
ple who had not been near that ſource; - 
inaccurate and inconſiſtent appear all eee rt 
the contraction of epidemic diſeaſes from fomites, | 
which J have been able to inveſtigate by full and | 
authentic documents. This ſhows how little re- 
= oy we can place on partial n mage * 
| LE e e * 


» ? 1 
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to ſupport wrde ſyflems.— =T therefors am per- 
ſuaded that the caſes mentioned by Mead of the | 
effectual reſtraint of the plague in Italy, by re- 
moving the fick, are not fully ſtated, or that an 
accurate inquiry would ben, the fy 74 row eſtes, | 
to reſult from other cauſes. e 8 
The following facts will furniſh a more rational | 
Kaution of the phenomenon. 1 5 
In the United States, ever fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent conſtitution of air, 
that is, from 1790, ſporadic caſes of our peſtilen- 
tial fever have occurred, not only in cities, but 


in various parts of the country, more or leſs, 


every ſummer und autumn. In 1792, occurred 
a number in M Vork; alſo in 1794. when one 
caſe exhibited nfection; and in 1797. Of about 
thirty caſes perhaps, i in each year, ſome of them 
were exceſſively violent, highly marked, and in a 
degree infectious. In 1791, and in 1796, ſeveral | 
hundred caſes appeared; yet the diſeaſe was not 
- epidemic, but local; and the buſineſs of the city 
Was not ſuſpended. Now had every perſon, the 
moment of his ſeizure, been conveyed out of the 
* city. to a hoſpital, the eſcape of the city in each 
. of theſe years, would vulgarly have been aſcribed 


to that circumſtance. This was doubtleſs the 


 - eaſe in Ferrara and Rome, and this is unqueſtion- 
"A ably the ſolution of the fact, that the caſes mh. 

the Italian cities were ſporadic cafes, which always ” 

© occur in the pagan of the plague. ** 

Þ ne nʃ IN | 


*his . 
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diſeaſe, 3 in the years mentioned, raged in other 
parts of Italy; ; the caſes mentioned by Mead . 
were ſporadic caſes, indicating a peſtilential con- 
ſtitution of air extending to thoſe cities, but f 
a leſs malignancy, and too mild to produce a ge- 


neral peſtilence in thoſe. places; it infected only a 


few perſons ef habits moſt ſuſceptible of it; and 
to theſe it probably would have Toon.” nnen 15 
had none of them been removed. . 
A ſimilar fact occurred in Philadelphia; in 1 794. | 
Eighty or a hundred perſons died that year of the 
true yellow fever; none of them were removed; 
but to theſe was limited the operation of the peſ- 5 
tilential principles, local and ge unk no 1 
demic enſued. _ LE 
In New-London a caſe tte in 1179 33 and i 
in 1796 ſeveral caſes of the ſame diſeaſe ; but no 


epidemic, although no removal: of the fick Kare 1 . 


Place. 5 « 1 3 
In Providence e cad tals Dee al 195 

moſt every year with decided ſymptoms of the in- 

fectious yellow fever. In 1791, in June, died 


two daughters of a widow in the centre of the 


town. They vomited bilious matter, and their 
bodies were yellow with livid and purple ſpots. 
Other caſes occurred the ſame year; one caſe in 
1792, and a number in 1793, 4 and 5; caſes + 
which could not poſſibly have originated from fo- | 


reign ſources. Some of them appeared to he in- 


3 fee as that of the young women firſt men-. 


3 . | 
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tioned, the firſt being taken on, the 4 of June, 


* | and dying On the Ith; the ſecond being ſeized: on 


the gth, and dying on the 12th. | Yet no epide- 
mic followed; and had theſe patients been re- 
moyed to a diſtant hoſpital, the ſafety of the 


towa would have been aſcribed to that re- 


moval ;. and the ſalutary effects of h th aut 


would, by Mead's followers, have been trumpeted 


over che country; and what is worſe, would have 
deen recorded as an important * which auld 
hereafter miſlead poſterity. . 0 9 
Nothing is more dangerous 8 to build a. A. 
theory, or to. eſtabliſh a general principle on a 
few detached facts ice ſtated. and ill- 
underſtood. = | 
With regard to the caſe of 33 ſtated bs 
Mead, it muſt be obſerved, that the diſeaſe had, 
in the preceding year, killed 10,000 of its inha- 
|  bitants; and in the kingdom of Naples 400, ooo. 
The diſeaſe had probably finiſhed its courſe in 
that region; and the few caſes 1 in Rome in 1657 


were only detached inſtances, the remains of the 
i peſtilential cauſe, fuch as occurred 1 in London i in - i 


1666, after the fatal plague of the preceding 


Fear. It is by no means probable that the Aua 45 


if neglected, would have become epidemic. 
But we have ſtronger ground to oppoſe the ; 
15 is of the College of Phyſicians, relative to the 
effect of health laws. Numerous examples are 
on record, in which the full force of the beſt 


4 1 . . 
„„ , 4 = 


| followed; the f 


— 


i 1708, in which year it appeared at Thorn, 
alarmed the magiſtrates of the former city, and 
every poſſible precaution was uſed to prevent its 
reaching Dantzick. Commerce and communi-' - 


— 


” % 
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regulations to prevent peſtilence has been ap- 
plied in vain; and ſince the publication of the 


College, from which this idea is taken, Phila- 


Ia 1636, the law to Pt inßeckion was rigo- 


e eee e London; the ſick were con- 


fined; ſuſpected families were ſequeſtered; but 


all to no purpoſe; the diſeaſe ſpread; the legal 


reſtrictions were then taken off, and no il-effe&& . 
"CAC no halter $f 


b ten ſj Þ 
beſo.” 8 : 
In 1665 the ae e were 59 
vain; and ſo was the law, prokubiting the1 impor- 3 
tation of goods from Holland. 7 af I 
The approach of pęſtilence rm Dantzick | 


cation with infected and ſuſpe&ed places were 
forbidden; no forts of merchandize, eſpecially 


| thoſe which are moſt apt to retain infection, 

were permitted to enter the city from ſuch in- 

ſected places; all ſtrangers and travellers were 
ſtrictly examined, and none ſuffered to enter the 
city without ſufficient proof of coming fromm 


healthy places; all the inhabitants were cautioned 
not to hold correſpondence with infected places, 
dor to harbour _ who came from them. 


Tbeſe a 


delphia has. witneſſed the Oey: of ſuch Teas! DE” 


tions. 
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" Theſe and er regulations were e by an 1 
edict in July 1758. Yet all to no purpoſe; ho 3 
Plague 4 8 5 at  Dantzick the next ſpring. 
; , rear oy vi. ma 1 
This is a eit inſtance a tlie allt of 5 
_ regulations when oppoſed to the laws of 
the phyſical world. The people of Dantzick, 
had they been acquainted with the principles of 
peſtilence, might have foreſeen in 1708 the pro- 
bability of the inefficacy of their regulations. 
lj be ſtate of the air in the production of millions 
gdf ſpiders, and the increafing mortality in the 
city, indicated the exiſtence of a ſtate of the air 
unfriendly to health, which was increaſing, and 
only required a little morę virulence to generate 
the evil, which they ignorantly ſuppoſed muſt 
come in ſick bodies, goods or old clothes; and 
which they were idly e on ou. e 8 
taken principle E 
I tt has already been flated, that Ph rigorous » 
"execution of health laws at Marſeilles i in _=_ | 
þ L _—_— utterly fruitleſs. 6 
„  _ Phe plague which deſplated Naples i in 16 VL 7 
| _ was ſaid to be introduced into that city by ſoldiers * 
from Sardinia, where it raged the preceding year. 
| et the Viceroy, Count Caſtullo, had prohibited 
All intercourſe with Sardinia. | After the diſeaſe 
appeared, which was firſt in the form of a ma- 
| W _ without glandular tumours, all 


. 
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. polible means were uſed to e its eee 5 5 
i. but to no purpoſe. et. wh, 

The confidence in modern health laws is like | 


the reſpe& which the ancient Egyptians paid to 
the bird Ibis, which they ſuppoſed averted the 


plague by deſtroying the flying ſerpents that the 5 


2 Lime mou brought into the country. 

. e de Nat. Deor. lib. i i. * X 
-. The Ramada were RET all a nations: 3 
unwilling to believe tlie plague generated at 
home, they aſcribed it to infection brought by 
flying ſerpents, as the moderns aſcribed it to 
old clothes, bales of goods, and infected ſhips. 
They miſtook the cauſe, adored Ibis as the mo- 
| ferns. do Piarantine, and with hs ts inner 

ceſs. „ 5 
But we need not 40 off of our own territories to 
find evidence of. the inefficacy of health laws, 
when oppoſed to the operation of the laws of na- 
ture. No expedient has been left untried to 
ward off the calamity of peſtilence, but without 
any viſible effect. The ſeverity of the affliction 
in Philadelphia in former years, had rendered the 


magiſtracy of the city extremely careful to guard 1 


againſt importation in 1798. The moſt rigid 
quarantine was exacted—ventilators of the beſt 
conſtruction employed the veſſels were waſhed, 
fumigated, white -waſhed with lime, and every _ 
1 be e of purification: e Not 


44 | | 3 ven | 
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a veſſch w Was ſuffered to approach. the city ma 
ſatisfactory evidence of the healthy. ſtate, of the 
be ym and the ſalubrity of the veſſel and cargo. 


See the letter from Hillary Baker, Eſq. Mayor of the, - 
City, to the Mayor of Baleares. dated Augult 5 


135 2 5 


Alas! all to no purpoſe The OI we the . 
diſeaſe are well known. 
Ik, ſays the late worthy Mags: the FW) has 

eluded the health officers, I ſhalt deſpair of fu- 
ture ſucceſs, unleſs the Weſt India commerce 
ſhall be prohibited during the ſummer months, 
and magazines ann, 8 5 nen the i 
ins. 2xpl 1 
Similar proviſions in gl ports have been 5 | 
- bliſhed with no better ſucceſs. The health laws 
_ of New York, fo far as appears, were as well exe- 
cated in 1795 96 and 98, when the fever was 
epidemic, as in 1794 and 7, when it was nok 


No viſible good effects are to be diſcovered in 


guardingagainſtanepidemic; the utility of cleanſing 
| veſſels therefore is limited to guarding againſt the 
operation of infection upon a few perſons who 
may enter them with foul air on board. Public 


health, ſo far as can be diſcovered, has never been 


ſecured by thoſe regulations. What ſeems to 
place this | point beyond queſtion, is, that for 
thirty years preceding 1792, no peſtilential fever 
ever ſpread in America, from the 10,000 infected 
ſeatnen and paſſengers which arrived in the coun. 
1 | 3 n ; 5 : 5 try 
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ty" from the Weſt. Indies; and during 
time, in moſt places, not the leaſt precaution 
was ever uſed to guard againſt it; yet ſince 1792, 
that is, under a ſtate of air generating various 
epidemics, the peſtilential fever has appeated in 
ſporadic caſes every year, and in almoſt every 
town in America; and has raged as an epidemic 


in moſt of our large towns in oppoſition to the 


utmoſt efforts of human ſxill. I am perſuaded, 


monſtrative evidence, that infection is not the 


principal, nee, _=_ ne "on nar t ble 
ee eta 
_ The" de of quarantine FROk: to ou epi- 


demic peſtilential fever, is juſt as uſeleſs as the 


order of the Sultan, Achmet I. in the waſti 
plague of 1613, for tranſporting all the cats in 
Conſtantinople to the iſland of Scutari. The 


Jewiſh phyſicians told the Emperor, that the 
Plague was occaſioned by the cats; and the poor' 


cats were diſpatched into exile. . Ms did 
not reſtrain the plague. N 

People have for ever been miſtaking the at 
of the Plague. In the firſt centuries of the 
Chriſtian æra, when diſputes ran high between 
Chriſtians and Pagans, theſe ſects mutually 
charged the plague each to the other. In 1340 
the Germans aſcribed the plague to the 1 
and maſſacred great numbers of that race. In 


Paris, during a plague, many proteſtant hcretics 


- 


» 
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were ſacrificed for bringing the;; calamity upon 
Bat city; and a propoſition has been made in 
America to ſtop all intercourſe with the Weſt 


Indies and the Mediterranean during the ſum- 
mer months! Aſtoniſhing blindneſs! {> 


But, it will be aſked, ſhall we. 3 no ee | 


: ins, + are by. all means. Their utility! is 
obvious on many occaſions. Thus, when an in- 
fected fleet arrives in a port, the town is in emi- 
nent danger, of what may be called a jail ſever 


on a great ſcale. The quantity and virulence of 

ection thus imported, have produced deſtrue- 
tive conſequences, as at Breſt in 17 575 where were 
landed in November, and placed in hoſpitals, ; 


about 3, ooo diſeaſed ſeamen and troops from 
- ſhips, moſtly out of De la Motte's fleet, from 
Louiſburg, with a malig 
effect was, that 10,000 men died in the hoſpi- 
tals the ſucceeding winter, and many of the in- 
| habitants of Breſt. But it will be remarked, 
that this infectious diſeaſe did not become an 
epidemic in Breſt; it ſpread only by infection; 


nt fever on board. The 


and as ſoon as that was diſſipated, the diſeaſe diſ- 


appeared. It raged in winter, and ſubſided in 
ſpring. This is an important diſtinction always 
to be obſerved by thoſe who guard the public 

health; an epidemic peſtilence begins when the 
ſeaſon or ſtate of air favours it, and rages with- 


out control againſt all human efforts; the com- 
I PETS mon 


* 


: : 1 ; . - | | ; 
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15 mon air ee inge do as to produce the 17 
di.ſcaſe without the infecting principle from bo- 
dies or clothes; and the diſeaſes ſubſide only at - 
the command of the ſeaſons and the elements. 


Againſt ſuch no legal proviſions are, or can be 
of any avail; and ſuch-1 is n _ ns fever 


of our country. 5 
But diſeaſes W aa I. infe&tion, 1 li 


the jail and ſhip fever, never put on the form of | 
an epidemic. They rage in crowded priſons and 
ſhips where they are generated; and when mul- 


titudes are crowded into hoſpitals, they carry the 
evil with them; and all perſons coming within 
reach of the infection, are liable to ſuffer. In 


this manner Breſt loſt many of her inhabitants; N 


a town in America is ſaid to have done the ſame, | 


from the yellow fever imported in Sir | Francis 
Wheeler's fleet, as already related. But in ſuch 
| caſes, the infecting diſeaſe requires contact or 
near approach to aid its propagation z and does 


not aſſume the complexion of an epidemic. The 


two ſpecies of diſeaſe are as enen as 


HAR from darkneſs. 


Thus at the black affizes i in . in 1 12 5 
2 malignant or jail fever of a ſingular kind was 


ſpectators were ſeized: many died; but no epi- 


demic followed in Oxford: and in this inſtance, 


the effect was ſo ſudden, that the HOY wy 5 


did not e infection. e „„ 


* 
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So alſo at the Old Bailey, not many FIN 1 
a few priſoners entering the cbt 6m dirt 
jail, without changing their dreſs, infected a large 
number of perſons who died; but no epidemic 
followed the infection was ſoon 1 . 

there was an end of the diſeaſe. % 
With our peſtilential fever this is not the a 
nor with any epidemic plague that ever exiſted. 

Remove the ſick, cleanſe the houſes and clothes, 
do. whatever human art and labour is competent 
; to effect, all will not availcaſes ſpring up in 
_ quarter, and the diſeaſe takes its courſe. 

So it was in Candia in 1592, as related from 
appeared, all the ſick and all the ſuſpected were 
removed from the city; but to no purpoſe; it 
raged till TS Oe: abated without- wy" en 8 
means, and revived again in October. e 

Thus ſays the author of Traité de la 8 ; 
“ Univerſal cleanſings have proved uſeleſs; the 
_ plague has ravaged places after every precaution; 
and after nee, it bas ene ceaſed, as in i 
„„ 55 1 
Such are the facts; and hence as 3 of. = 

diftinguiſbing carefully between epidemic peſti- 
- lence, proceeding principally from general cauſes 
in the elements, and marked by other epidemic 


diſeaſes, by the failure of vegetable productions, 


and by the ſickneſs or death of cattle, fiſh, and 
other animal and diſeaſes "_ inſectious, 
5 . N 


municated, nie may happen in ne thips 1 
camps, in the healthieſt ſtat 
and which ceaſe as ſoon as ae 8 


regulations can never be duly appreci: 


regulations applied to epidemics, as they conti- | 
 nually are, prove totally futile— applied to diſ- 


eaſes of mere infection and of ſpecific contagion, 


as jail fever and ſmall-pox, they may be, and 
often are, the”! means 5 of f prfervng meulticedes we 8 


lives. 

1 deem the efore, mar beslth 15. 
ſhould be judiciouſly framed 0 ſtrictly executed, 
| becauſe there may be caſes in which public health 
will be preſerved by them; although they never 


can reach the cauſe, or prevent the ya ona 


emen which originate where they exiſt. 


but on board of merchant - men, the number of 


ſeamen is too ſmall to infect a ſhip, fo as to en- 

public health, unleſs ſhamefully veglected. MO 
The moſt danger from merchant-men is from 

the foul air generated, on long voyages and in hot 


ſeafons, from periſhable and fermenting ſub- 
hang From fuch vitiated air, deprived of its 


vol. 11. | „ > ant | 


v 3 
: 1 
— 
J 
X 4 
* : 1 
* 


diſſipated by purifications and freſh air. Without Hh 
this diſtinction, the merit of Tegiflatve ang police | 


With reſpe& to merchant-men, health laws 
may alſo be of ſome” uſe, in preſerving the lives | 
of ſeamen and of perſons concerned in the veſſels. 

Sick men may generate a ſmall degree of infection 
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vital 3 great danger may arſe. to the per- : | 
ſons who firſt open and enter the holds; and per- 
haps to a neighbourhood. - It is of great conſe- 
quence, therefore, to uſe. ventilators | reely on 
board of veſſels freighted with periſhable articles; 
_ and to have them effectually cleanſed, before they £ 
2 ſuffered to approach our wharfftf. 
But I am not convinced that the air of Gin 


veſlels ever yet originated an epidemic fever. It . 


appears to me, that the Academy of Medicine in 
Philadelphia lay more ſtreſs on this cauſe than it 
deſerves. The ſphere of the operation of ſuch a 
ſmall morbid cauſe cannot be extenſive; and all . 
the foal air of the largeſt veſſel muſt be ſo atte- 


2 nuated by diffuſion as not to produce deleterious 


* effects at any great diſtance. It may be i injurious ; 
to a ſmall neighbourhood ; but 1 do not conceive 4 
it poſſible, that the noxious air of a few ſquare | 
yards can impregnate the whole atmoſphere- of a 
city; and as to infection from the ſick, I have re- 


peatedly proved, that this can never produce an 


epidemic. I will admit the bare poſſibility, that 
imported infection may enkindle the flame of 
peſtilence in a place fitted for it. by local cauſes, 
where no peſtilence would appear without a ſpark 
from infection. This is as much as I can admit to 
be poſſible, and more than I believe, after a more 
minute and careful inveſtigation of facts, proba- 
bly, than was ever before made in America. 
hes of AP I can find, where accurate ac- 
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counts ar 
communication of autumnal diſeaſes, fail utterly 


4 contagion by the following circumſtances: : DIG, 
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re preſerved, of ſuppoſed importati ion or 


on opinion; and many 


of proofs to ſupport com 


of them are incontrovertibly proved to haye had 
their origin in the places where they have exiſted: 


It is eaſy, I aver, to diſtinguiſn in every caſe 


15 nature of peſtilence; that is, whether it is an 
epidemic proceeding: from a ſtate of the elements, 
or a diſeaſe generated ſolely by foul air, artificially 


collected. In a few weeks, if not a few days, a 


diſeaſe will ſhow whether it proceeds from infec- 


tion only, or from a general elemental ſource ; 


and when it appears to proceed from the ele- 
ments, men may juſt as well attempt to ſave the 


cats, the wild animals, or the fiſh in the ocean, | 
from the effects of that principle, as their own 
ſpecies, by laws enjoining [quarantine and purifi- 


cation of ſhips. © The ſame cauſe that deſtroys. 


the cats or the fiſh in one caſe, deſtroys human 
life in the other; and that cauſe exiſts in the ele- 


| mentsz it 18 at Ty nen laws do not | 
reach it. 2 5 5 5 


An ate ditt may he Siſtinguilhed 4 PR . 
a diſeaſe proceeding from infection or OO 


: 


ak An epidemic peſtilence is uſually. main 
by influenza, affections of the Aan r = 
acute and ebe fevers. a 
2d. An epidemic predominates over other? ail. 


eaſes; totally abſorbing them, or campelling 


ee * | em 
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ahem to-affume its characteriſti 
This laſt circumſtance is data of the cha. 
| rafter of or diſeaſe. 2 
only is not Wh dif inguiſ It Fg no pre- 
eurſors, it extends and 9 only by contact or 
near approach; and has no effect on the diſeaſes 
in its vicinity. The ſmall-pox or jail fever, de- 
pending on mere infection, never * a me i 
or intermitting fever. 


In every poſſible as that as 


df as I believe it always does, is an 


epidemic, generated in the place where it exiſts; 
for it is not-poſſible that this expulſion of other 
giſeaſes could take place, unleſs the epidemic de- 


pended ſolely on the elements. Simple infection 


would not change the ſymptoms of another diſ- 
eaſe, even in the net houſe, chan alk ow 
Say. tc | 
I0 ſhow how little an as 3 on 
infe&ion, let us advert to facts. In all the Eaſtern 
countries, the plague is ſuffered to take its own 
courſe without reſtraint, There are no regulations 
10 controul its progreſs, or prevent its return. 
Its beginning is uſually gradual; a few die the 

\ firſt year; the proper ſeaſon ſuſpends its progreſs; 
the next year it is more general, and. often the 


$i third year is the moſt fatal. 


It is remarkable, that vhs ain a nne 
£ eke ds it abates ang; Ankeny" diſappears. In 
3 | DO" ; 


A 
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of 1665 to ent, as 1662, ee . 
had its criſis paſſed, than in a few months it ws 
totally extinguiſhed. The ſame ha wee # at | 
Aleppo in 1762, and ſuch is uſually the fac 5 
Let any man ſuppoſe the diſeaſe to be —ͤ— 8 
Lane wholly or moſtly by infection, and attend 
the conſequences. In Aleppo, ſays Ruffel, 
dich 500 in 1760, in 1761 died yoos; and in 
1762, 11,000. On the principle of infection, 
then, ſome ſick man or a bundle of clothes firſt 
ſpreads the diſeaſe, ſo as to deſtroy” 500 lives; the 
f of 500 deſtroys 000 lives; the infection 
of 7000 deſtroys 1 1,000 lives; and the next . 
n infetion of 11,000 deſtroys none at alk 
In London a few bales of cotton, egen 
into the oy from Holland in 1664, communi- 
cated infection that deftroyed 68,000 lives; the 
infodtzon from this immenſe number proves fatal 
E the next year to 1900 only; and "theſe, the 
year following, infect only 55 !IFf infection has 
much concern in propagating that diſeafe, its ope- 
ration certainly defeats w ern px 
of its phyſical powers! 5 "it 
The whole theory of Abies b Mead 
has given f ſo much celebrity, and which is main- 
tained by many phyſicians in this country, is ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous from firſt to laſt; leading le- 
giſlators, magiſtrates, and citizens, aſtray from 
55 the n producing moſt ſerious incohiveniences 
- Y I „ 


. 
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to commerce, and preventing the adoption of the 
only means of miti gating 1 n Pr to n 
: Hur cities are expoſed. 5 n «Tr 8 © 
In Turkey and E ypt no pains: are. tal 2 3 
cleanſe houſes or clothes after a plague. No 
ſooner has a great plague: ceaſed, which has cut * 
Zoo, ooo people in Conſtantinople or Cairo, than : 
the infected houſes are filled by other people, who 
replace the dead, uſe the furniture and the hedding 
on which the infected had died; or the old 
clothes are ſent to auction, and purchaſed by 
Jews, who retail them out for uſe, uncleauſed; 
and yet, amidſt all this maſs of concentrated in- 
fection, no perſon has the plague: or, if a ſporad 
caſe occurs here and there, no epidemic enſues 
fior two, three, or four years, perhaps longer; then 
all at once, when the infection muſt neceſſarily be 
deſtroyed by the action of air and water, the 
diſeaſe breaks out again, and becomes epidemic. 
Then ſome arrival from an infected place is hunted 
out, and the calamity is charged to the account 
of ſome -poor ſeaman, or his clothes! The in- 
flection of half a million of people produces no 
#A pPlüvKkhgue in one year; but in another, the inviſible 
. fomes of a piece of cloth, or the breath of a ſingle 
1 mans is ſufficient to en dee over a ee 
11 city, or a „ eib f dae och ” 


| — bs 
$* 


; 5 2 5 ** us, that, 9 the ner in aca abou 
1665, people 1 returned into houſes not cleanſed, and even 
bept! in beds on which the infected had di ed, x without fear or 

hp” | Ns - injury, 
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Such Are the ebſiliiities'of whe Ude n notions 
508 the plague, which ac orn ane wem ra 
of philoſophy and ſcience ! TI ere RS ; 

Of the nature of the ian Nieser in | 
diſcaſes, we know very little; and even its effect 
are not always comprehenſible. We obſetve z 4a 

difference alſo in the operation of the principle 

which we cannot explain. Why the ſmall:pox . 
ſhould be communicated under all bene, 
the plague only under certain circumſtances, is a 
myſtery not yet unfolded. It is ſuppoſed, =_ - 
the diſeaſed body diſcharges certain fine poiſonous 
particles; which are ſuſpended and diffuſed in the 
| _ and being imbibed by the pores of the ſkin, 

nd with the breath, e excite the fame ſpecies of 

itemper in a ragen Theſe effluvia ge- 
ſenſes; but they may ee eee in W 
quantities as to be very obnoxious to the ol. 

; factory organs, int nn Wn excite ſudden nauſea 


% 7 : , a gs FR 
in Sons n Mt + „5 r 


neee eaſles, ſhould be independent 
heat and cold; and thoſk of eee SN 
L008 HO fevers,” nnen to be ex cit d 


| . bs SH 750 + ieee 
injury. | This j is not it al ange. | Unleſs the orie from 
the fick have been cloſely confined, and are greatly con- 
denſed, they will not affect a well perſon; ; and indeed it is a 
difficult thing to preſerve the morbid matter in ſufficient 
antity to communicate diſeaſe in cold weather. 


N „ into 
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action 1 the ong, and to be d ſtroyed by 

= hos. is a phenomenon never yet explained. 
We may ay, the particles iſſuing from the former | 
claſs, are more ſubtle, volatile, and Penetrating z | 
but this is all conjecture. Certain it is, that the 

poiſon: of ſmall-pox, angina, and meaſles, of. 

more diſtinct, ſpecific. kind, than that of. the 

ague, leſs connected in its operation with 


ee eee bodies, and ie Z 


ſiuſceptible of grades in its powers. N 
So far as I am able eee f . mins: 
of the infection of plague, and other autumnal 
diſeaſes, paſſing under the popular name of 
putrid, it appears to epnüiſt of a ſpecies of air, 
which is one of the elementary parts of all vege- 
table and animal ſubſtances. It may be what 
Doctor Mitchel denominates the ſeptic acid; that 
fluid which is diſcharged from fleſh in the proceſs 
of putrefaction. It may be ſome other ſpecies; 
but it 1 is very evident, from all its effects, that it 
Ne in nein craſs no more than all 


| putrefactive proceſs. 15 all bean 

| ſtances there is, it is well known, a ſpecies 

or acid matter, which, when in a form detached 

from other ſubſtances, is highly noxious to health. 
To this. fluid, or ſeptic acid, eyolyed from. ve- 
4 les in a Date, * en NO TOY on, and 5 
gs: HB LENO. 3, floating ; 
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" — 


en in an aer _— is aſcribed. | 
; e ; ahi | Aeris | PW 4 are labouring 
Ee the eee are ſuſceptible of all degrees of 
concentration, and in proportion to their con- 
centration will be: their violence and certainty e 


ela n ny attach Oey" to a healthy 


differs fron, 5 dae the eee, The matter | 


of contagion in the ſmall-pox, however ſmall, is 
ſufficient to communicate the diſeaſe; and FS is 
cane for Fa 1 A clean 


_ inſerted in the inp for the meme vob 
lation; It is alſo proved by experiment that t 
quantity of infection introduced by inoculati 


whether more or leſs, makes no material difference 


in the ne wh PORE or en 150 


diſeaſe. it 1 wt 


But in the Sd the eee es infeion * 
very different. This diſeaſe, if light, prod 


infection, or very little more ne caſes: aps 


great plagues the ! 


Let in moſt peſtilences an — 
| to- the: effluvia from the ſick wil I duce . 


any effect, as in the caſe of ſmall-pox and r 


It uſually requires that a perſon ſhould be a con- 
ſiderable time in the room with the ſick, in the 
plague, to receive poiſonous air fufficient to ex- 


4 . 


8 
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cite diſeaſe; and more generally it is not com- 
ot without handling the ſick, or i an 
his breath. In many caſes all this expoſure for 
weeks and months together will excite no diſeaſe. 
Hence Ruſſel repreſents the plague as of different 
degrees of malignity, and not e infectious. 
Hence the propriety of cloſe and indefatigable 
attention, in peſtilence, to every article of cleanli 
_ z for by this means the quantity of infection 
is reduced, and the danger diminiſhed, from a 
bigh degree down to nothing. Not fo in ſmall- 
Jus and'r alles, the contagion if eh ge 
be infeQion 4 thts ane dyſentery, and the | 
like; ſeems therefore to be nothing more than 
nan access f noxious matter to the local cauſes, 
morbid erhalations. The noxious air of filthy 
augmenting cauſes of the plague; when the 
dliſeaſe appears, the effluvia from the diſeaſed ſtill 
augmaent theſe other local cauſes. Thus when 
Þ a certain Kate of air, in a city, generally will pro- 
5 malignant d perſons are eee 
i by walking in the boden apc NOR oo: 


{49 tha int Ms This ſeems to-be the 
Fr amount of the jinfe&ion. at othel 
| eee nee eee eee, 


Thus alſo, in a vio ent . tied common air 
of the ſtreets becomes ſo highly infected; that 
perſons attending the ſick cannot poſſibly de- 
termine whether they take the diſeaſe from the 
common atmoſphere, or from their intercourſe ; 
with infected perſons. The only caſes which 
afford certainty in this reſpect are, when the 
diſeaſed are remoyed into the pure air of n 
country, and nurſes and viſitors, who have breathec 
no peſtilential air in the city, are taken 11 1 in a 
few days after ſuch intercourſe with the ſick. 
Theſe would be clearly the produce of infection. 7 
But theſe caſes rarely occur. It has already been 
obſerved, that the wort 0 of peſtilence re- 
moved into the country ſeldom infect the a 
tendants. This ſhows how little appret 5 
ought to be excited by mere infection, and how 
ill founded are the alarms: in the country, abo 
the ſpreading of the yellow fever; alarms 5 
often occaſion a neglect of diſeaſed fugitives-from 5 

city. People in the country have little to 
fear Peg infection, if the ſick are kept in airy 
rooms and cleanly ; they ought not to abandon 
the ſick; for the duties of humanity are not in · 
compatible with their ſafety. It is the infected 
ground, if I may fo call it, the local atmoſphere of 
peſtilence, which is to be dreaded, ved ops ally 
by ſtrangers. During its prevalence i it 
: town, the air us the place GP poiſc kc 
oa nnn, to good a ir. te e 
0 s | 
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The preceding facts Ahh tin! n 7 
ene a juſt eſtimate of the importance of 
Health Laws. In nine caſes of ten, in Which 
quarantine is enjoined, human efforts are oppoſed 
to the great laws of nature, and are therefore 
uſeleſs. In all caſes where the air of a country 
Exhibits evidences of a peſtilential conſtitution, in 
em increaſe of the number and violence of the 


enable us 


fymptoms of common diſeaſes; in the production 
of certain epidemics; as catarrb, e as, meaſles, 
petechial fevers, and the like; in the death of 
fiſh,” or the unuſual diſeaſes of cattle and other 
animals ; in the production of inſects, uncommon 
in a in _—_ or ny and other remarkable 
phenomena, ned; in all ſuck caſes. 
the e ee which invades-man wilt be found to 

ariſe folely=from'-the: uncontroulable laws of the 
elements; a1 


NC quarantine: will be pang 1 
ing 8 5 enen cities Kh. pg its introduction ore 


Hence the re of the em. in 

. in the laſt century, and of Dantzick and 
Marſeilles in this, were — uſeleſs; and hence 
N the failure of all health aus mm our cities 
from the late epidemics. wot 61444 21285 WII 
8 Satisfied as Lam of this — not lay 
| aſide the application of theſe laws. The bare 
poſſibility of ſaving the lives of a few individuals, 
and eſpecially of diſeaſed ſeamen, is a good asd 
ws . ſhips e long voyages, and 


— 
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purifying their cargoes when in a bad fiate. 


what I contend for, is, that we 3 —— —_— 


the beit health laws, ; moſt rigorouſly: axial 
will ever be ſucceſsful in guarding cities againſt * 
epidemic peſtilence. In our reliance on ſuch re- 


agulations we expoſe ourſelves to perpetual diſap- ; 
pointment; we expoſe the lives of citizens; 


overlook the true cauſes of the evil, and neglect 
the only means of eee or en 
effects. 

a By opinion 05 che ſpecific —— 
of the plague has originated many, not only uſe» 
| te, but barbarous regulations. Such is the 

practice of confining the citizens of an infected 
town within its limits by an armed force—whi 
I am, informed. has been done in Europe. I 
Marſeilles the firſt perſons ſeized were debe 
to their houſes by the point of the bayonet. 

An 1gnorance of the nature of a diſeaſe and its 
dna danger may be pardonable in a prince or 

the legiſlators of a _— but there is a point, 

; __ which ignorance in medical profeſſors be- 
comes a crime. No ſcience is collins however, to 

_ convince any man, that moſt peſtilences proceed 
only from the deranged ſtate of the elements, aided 
by the morbid exhalations of cities. This is a fact 1 5 
that may be known to a certainty. by very little 
reading obſervation. It was well known in 
paſt ages, when men were more governed by ob- 
ſervation than by theories and erroneous reaſon- 
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Mead's attempts to the Ppeciße con- 
gion of plague, aided wu his | popularity, had 


a moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs; his treatiſe was re- 


ceived as a ſtandard of truth; it every where 


ſuſpended enquiries, and checked a ſpirit of in- 
veſtigation, which might have diſſipated error; it 
was the baſis of the preſent laws of quarantine, - 
which are applied, in thouſands of caſes, where 
they are as improper, and as little wanted, as if 


applied to prevent an epidemic pleuriſy, or a head- 


of neceſſity. But theſe are not the worſt effects. 
The erroneous ſyſtem of ſpecific contagion has 

mifled mankind into a fatal ſecurity on the ſub- 
ject of the local cauſes of diſeaſes. Suppoſing the 


laws competent to guard public health, men 


have not attended to the beſt modes of conſtruct- 


ing houſes and cities, and to the means of watering 
and cleanſing them—means by which all the 


ſlighter  peſtilences might be avoided, and the 
more ſevere ones greatly mitigated. Hence I am 


perſuaded that the received theory of ſpecific con- 


tagion is the direct cauſe of moſt of the fatal 


plagues that now ſcourge civilized Europe and 


4 


ach, embarraſſing commerce without the ſhadow _ 


America: for it will be obſerved that peſtilence 


bas always been the peculiar curſe of populous 


cities. Of about two hundred general plagues, 


recorded in hiſtory, a few only have been fo vio- 


lent as to ſpread over countries, into villages and 


farm-houlſes 3- almoſt all have been limited to large 


— 
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bens evidently demonſtrating that they would 
never have affected mankind, without the in- 


fluence of the impure air generated tan | 


places. This is a truth as unqueſtionable as it is 
important; and on a conviction of this hangs his 
ſafety of men from that dreadful cz 
Mead, and other eminent phyſicians, taken the 
ſame pains to lead mankind into truth, as into 
error, we ſhould long ago have introduced im- 
provements into the arrangement and ſtructure of 
our cities, which would have ſecured our citizens 
from nine tenths of the infectious diſeaſes me” 
which they have been alarmed and diſtreſſed. 
At the ſame time, had men underſtood hs 
common operation of infection, which may be 
made obvious to the moſt ordi 
chants would not, at this day, have been haraf 


guard againſt epidemic diſeaſes. We ſhould' not 
have ſeen a ſhip from the Weſt Indies condemned 
to the flames, in a Britiſh port, becauſe ſhe 
loſt her crew by the yellow 9 nor eee 


men from an American port obliged to ride 
quarantine in the Britiſh channel, becauſe that 


diſeaſe prevails in this county. Phyficians, had they 
not been blinded by ſyſtem, and taken opinions 


for granted without enquiry into the grounds on | 
which they reſt, would have known before this, 


that the yellow fever will not ſpread in England, 
Scotland or Ireland. It never ſhows itſelf in 


America, | 


amity. Had 


ary minds, mer- 
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Sic Skeet a much greater degree of heat 
than the ordinary ſummer temperature of thoſe _ 
countries. The heat in thoſe latitudes rarely ex- 
ceeds, for a few hours in a ſingle day, ſeventy- 
five, or, at moſt, ſeventy-eight degrees by Faren- 


beit. But no epidemic yellow fever is ever gene- | 


nated in our climate with that degree of heat. In 

general, we never ſee caſes of that diſeaſe. in 
America until we have had a period of heat 
| riſing, for a conſiderable time, to 85 degrees OR 5 
higher. In any ſeaſon of ordinary temperature, 

the yellow fever in the Britiſh kingdoms, and 
other parallels of latitude, introduced from abroad 
by ſeamen or others from warmer climates, would 


immediately ſubſide, and be extinguiſhed with- 


out any eee efforts. The caſes of malignant 


fever in England . turn the body yellow, 

and which ſometimes occur, as mentioned by 
Lind, are generated about marſhes, in hoſpitals, 
camps, ſhips, and priſons. An epidemic yellow 

fever, like that which prevails in America, was 
never known in England, and probably cannot 
erxiſt in the climate. The quarantine enjoined 
on veſſels from the Weſt Indies and United 

States, is utterly uſeleſs in guarding that country 
tom this peſtilence i in the form of an eee, 
It may be ſaid, in anſwer to theſe remarks, that 
the yellow fever and plague are effentially the 
e e ee e e 
. 


mm and: Altes + the climate RA vos can 
the yellow foyer. 6h. 243 { EH SOUR £6 Fatt 
But if the wan has L's in. id Britain 
ef is admitted, it muſt have ariſen from the 
unhealthy ſtate of the elements, which may exiſt 
in any latitude, or from very ſingular ſeaſons, 
aided by moſt powerful local cauſes, as in Lon- 
don before it was burnt. I ſay the yellow fever 
will not ſpread in England in the ordinary ſtate 
of the elements, and the-ordinary temperature of 
the ſummer. If peſtilence ever invades cool 
northerly countries, it muſt always proceed prin- 
_ cipally from diſorders in the elements and ſeaſons. 
The ordinary cauſes in temperate or cool climates 
have but little influence in generating peſtilence. 
Hence in common ſeaſons in England, no plague, 
bilious or inguinal, could be ſpread, unleſs in a 
crouded jail, camp, or dirty confined alley in 4 
city. If the phyſicians in England obſerve the 
general ſtate of health to be good; no epidemics, 
with unuſual ſymptoms, prevailing; no uncom-' 
mon numbers of inſe&s, or diſeaſes among cattle, 
or other ſymptoms of a morbid ſtate of the ele- 
ments, it is no more in the power of man to ren- 
der the plague epidemic in that country 
the pleuriſy or quinſey. I a all the 
faculty in Europe to mention an inſtance in which 


a has ever ee We ſuch ab N 1 


vol. 11. - 1 3 N | Beſides, 5 
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Bede, 3 it ſeems: to be pro 
ee, is neceſſary to generate e to propagn e 
il e. My reaſons 
dular ria 
8 in { ſpring much earlier than the bilious, - 
It oſten appears in the northern parts of e 
as early as March, and often in May, when the 
veather is yet cool. But the bilious plague of. 
mate has never ſhowed itſelf in ſporadic 
3 till June, and then very rarely, and only in 
a ſew ſcattered caſes of a leſs malignant type than 
a later ſeaſon. To this remark I have heard 
of- only one an: :: Generally, the diſeaſe _ 
does not appear till we have experienced ſome 
days of our hotteſt weather, and not till the laſt 
week in July, except in a few caſes as before 
mentioned. It does not become ſormidabis 
as an epi * , e till the tenth, or nee „ 
„eee Es . BY | 
This Gidkerence ems to Baue. on Sa Sian 
Supa: The glandular plague of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, when it breaks out in 
Great Britain, ſeems to be more eſſentially and 
principally the product of a defective ſtate of the 
elements, joined to human exhalations in large 
cities; both which cauſes are leſs dependant on 
beat, than the morbid exhalations of the vege - 
table world, kick ſeem to give to our American 


8 


5 1 : | ape ; 


for this opinion are, that the aha 1d 
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plague i its peculiar character, and to be a power- 
ful cauſe of the diſtemper. I am further con- 
firmed in this opinion by this circumſtance. A 
diſtinction between the bilipus { feyers of our cities, 
and of our-mar/hy grounds on rivers, is obſerved . 
to exiſt in perfect analogy with the foregoing = 
diſtinction between our bilious plague and the 
glandular plague. The mortal fevers | about. 
marſhes in the interior of our country are leſs 
infectious than the peſtilent ial fevers of our cities, 
although they are at times as fatal, and are clia - 
raftetized + by a yellow ſkin. Theſe ſeem then 
to proceed wholly from vegetable exhalations. 
The fevers of our cities approach nearer to the 
plague of the Eaſt, becauſe they proceed both 
from animal and vegetable exhalations; but the 
vegetable efſſuvia have a more predominating 
influence here than in countries which are dry 
and better cultivated. Hence the mortal bilious 
fevers of our interior country evidently form a 
link in the ſeries of gradation between the com- 
mon remittent and the yellow fever of our cities z 
juſt as the yellow fever conſtitutes a grade between 
our river or lake fevers and the Levant plague. 
The order of bilious fevers then 1 _ | 
in connection with their cauſes. 
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1 Intermittents, remit- 90 * 


nen plague of the 


| In  Pefential Period, £2 ly the operatio ion of 


_ clemental cauſes. 1 


3 8 
JJ apers Hr a 4k 


of a worſe py Ws , 
117 marſh effluvia, aided. 


tents, 1 3 2h REY 3 5 05 . 
: by a general cauſe. 


8 
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 Rilious, plague of the(- wc from marſh, ene. 


lations with the Wake . 
b hes +; het 
1 ber the j joint-operation „ 
of vegetable and ani - 
mal effluvia, with the. 
rcp from animal 
exhalations, with the 


Fat, * 
Fea j mental cauſe, 

fi £74 : $7; 5 bs 
In this an, « lan 1 is a e 


80 progteſſion of ſymptoms. Intermit tents and re- 


mittents exhibit a yellow ſkin, more or leſs, but 
no infection worth naming. The river or lake 


plague a very yellow ſkin, with morbid ſymp- | 
toms, but little infection; the bilious plague of 
cities, ſometimes a yellow ſkin, ſometimes not ; 
and ſome caſes of glandular tumours, carbunele, <2 
and petechia, with more infection. The Levant | 
plague leſs yellowneſs of the kin, and uſually ; in- 
fection and glandular ſwellings. Thus in propor- 
tion as the vegetable exhalations predominate 
in the ſcale of een cauſes, there is more 


yellow 
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yelonneſs of the ſkin, leſs infection, and les 
frequent affect ions of the glands; in proportion 
as the animal exhalations abound, as the cauſe, 
the yellowneſs declines, and the affections 0 12 . 

gl multiply: with augmented infe&ion! © © 

It is a remark of the celebrated a, | 

that . exhalations from marſhes do not ſeem to 
be ſo noxious in cold as in hot countries; yet 
malignant ferns” occur even in Finland. In 
Germany theſe exhalations produce tertians; in 
Hungary petechial fevers; in Italy hemitritza ; in | 


Egypt and 5 en fevers.” 
= F008 rte 131. 


Iti 18 1 r WA a greater 4 of - : 

heat than the ordinary temperature of Great- _ 
Britain is neceſſary to extricate the ſceptic fluids, © 

and give them the virulent poiſon neceſſary to 

generate the peſtilential fever of our cities. And 

as no degree of infection ever yet accumulated on 

board of a merchantman can create a peſtilential 

atmoſphere fufficient to generate an epidemic, 

the fears of the Engliſh reſpecting ſuch veſſels 

from the United States or the Weſt Indies are 

utterly graundleſs. The marſh feyers of Eng- 1 

land, Scotland, and other cool climates, are of _ 

an inferior grade. Such are the autumnal feyers 

near the fenns of Lincoln, Ely, and Cambridge. 
In Tarbat in Scotland, a putrid fever ſometimes  _ 
e after Wan the body turns n „ 
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HE gilt W . effectual remedy 
Pros evil, is to aſcertain its nature and cauſe, 


mary cauſes are above the reach of man ; proxi- . 
mate cauſes may be ſo far inveſtigated in moſt 


Ans as to em 15 the nen 1 man- 
A tons: So 8 in e preceding 

and every day's obſervation confirms the fact, 
that one influential cauſe of epidemic diſeaſes 
muſt exiſt in e elements, independent of hu- 
In the production of epidemic 

nza, for inſtance; no human or 
s appear to have any ſhare of in- 
Auence, In the meaſles artificial cauſes: Gas. 
times modify 'the ſymptoms, but have no great 
5 ſhare in its eue or e eee Ws I. 
The ſmall-pox 4s 40 modified in its bas da 
ſymptoms by many local circumſtances ;- and its 


: Den 
ws > 


propagation - is chiefly- by. means of: contagion ; | ; 
ww wy ve alſo: 15 en wa thons 
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| 1 in ee bodies without on 
The appearance of thoſe diſeaſes in the to1m of 
epidemics, excepting the fi mall-pox, which may 
ariſe from contagion, always indicates a peſtilen- 
tial conſtitution of air; and during this conſtitu- 
tion, ordinary or annual Sion. which dere 


Hane 1 5 . 
Ws kind; * py more wen wer fatal and : 

which are within the power of man. The dy- 
ſentery depends partly o ſeaſon, partly on ſitu - 
tion, as to pure air, and partly pethaps on tha 
imperfection of autumnal fruits. Sometimes it 


arſe in camps from bad diet, or want of ſhelter 0 


5 1 the weather; and when it once exiſts, is 
more or leſs propagated by infection 
Bilious fevers of all grades are produced uſually 
4 ways miaſmata or morbid exhalations, from low, 
damp, marſhy, grounds, where vegetables, in the 
hat ſeaſon, are in à ſtate of rapid putrefaction. 
Theſe fevers occur annually, and with a ac 2 


2 ſymptoms proportioned to the extent and force of 


the morbid cauſe. The origin and phenomena of all 

this deſcription of diſeaſes. are ſo well known, as 
to render/any-obſervations of mine unneceſſary. 
The plague, glandular and bilious, ſeems: to be 
ai allied in its TRY to the ordinary 
* e 8 


* 
or EPIDEMIC: DISEASES. 
——_— The point feet 


ns not 


er ſettled, Whether the contagious yellow fever, : 


* — callec 3 and the common ſpora 
yellow fever of the Weſt In 


remittent, are different nice one ſpecies of | 


diſeaſe,” or whether they are of a diſtinẽt ff ecle 
On this point, however, the late epideniit | 
: Lurniſbied, Our ſcientific men with proofs that 


pear to me to decide the queſtion in favour of 1 


the identity of the ſpecies. The eviden 
from the diſeaſe in Baltimore, is alone 
to decide it, as far as regards the y 


and the remitting; and the Academy of Me- 


dicine in Philadelphia is a moſt TY an | 


thority in favour of the ſame doctrine. 575 
_ That the glandular plague of the Ley ant, and 


thebilious infectious yellow fever of our country are 
ſpecifically the fame diſeaſe, 1 have no doubt; 
but they take ſome different ſymptoms, either 


from climate, or other cauſes unk 
glandular tumours are Kan by moſt wri ite 


the x mend t 


other malignant fevers. But Diemerbro 


and all the beſt authors agree, that theſe exter- 
nal ſwellings are not eſſential to the diſeaſe ; and 
that many have the true plague without them. 
They are, however, the; e aud marks 0 of ' the. ai 
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heſe nee n "of 
leſs comm are, they ſometimes 1 
e the ot @ uncquirocal fool of the true 
peſtig- I ſaw an inffance in 1796; and Ne 
ore common e laſt epidemic. 
wneſs of the ſkin has given name to 
peſtilence of our country; yet this is a mis- 
. un for it may deceive a. common obſerver. 
A yellow ſkin often accompanies lower grades of 
dilieus fevers, not peſtilential; and is by no 
means eſſential to the infe ctious yellow fever. 
In] all our late epidemics perſons have died 
| without exhibiting this colour of the ſkin ; and 
Aiꝛ:/ has been leſs common the laſt year than in 
former years. It appears then, e the lighter 
the epidemic diſeaſe, the more common the yel- 
 Jowneſs of the ſkin; and ec; This is no 
inconſiderable proof of the identity of the bilious 
and inguinal plague; that, in proportion as the 
bilious plague of our climate becomes violent, and 
approaches the true plague, it loſes that yellow 
Colour of the fkin, and aſſumes the glandular 
ſwellings. This, I am informed, is the fact, as 
—_— by the Phyſici ns in New-York the 
_  fummer paſt. There are, however, ſome differ- 
ences in the ſymptoms of the two ſpecies of the | 
_ plague, which it belongs to the faculty to ob- 
| ſerve and define. It may be that the moiſture 
of our country, not yet cleared of its woods, and 
wounding with ſwamps and marſhes, may occa- 
15 „ JJ 
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or EPIDEMIC: 


non the difference i in the . The f 
of Europe, Aſia and Africa, Where 8 5 
moſt uſually prevails, are clear of woods and cul- 

tivated. Perhaps an increaſe of dene and 
human effluvia, with a decreaſe of vegetable er. 
halations in America from cultivation, may, in 
time, change the form of our peſtilential fever 
into the true inguinal plague. I haye reaſons 

for believing ſuch a change actually took place 
in Rome. Some of the plagues deſcribhed by 


to our epidemic fever; but in later periods, the 


plagues in Rome are eee eee to be 
$6 9 is inguinaria . e e 
However this may is; the ſds of peſtilence 
I ſuppoſe to be; firſt, ſome eſſential alteration 
in the primary qualities of air and water, owing 
to ſeaſons or the action of electricity, the main 
operative agent in the earth and atmoſphere 
which alteration is demonſtrated by various epi- 
demies, and ſpecially by catarrh. Scedadly, theſub- 
ordinate' cauſes of ' plague are noxious exhala - 
tions of every kind, which diminiſh the propor- 


tion of vital air imbibed into the lungs. 


| cauſes appear to produce diſeaſe, either by . 
ſive excitement, inducing indirect debility; or 
by reducing excitement, and inducing are in, 
debility. The atrial, or elemental cauſe, ſeems 
to produce exceſſive excitement ; for its firſt ef 
wy A” in,catarrh, a diſeaſe of ftenic or in- 
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flammatory diatheſis. Thus the n epide· 
mic conſtitution was introduced by influenza * 


Thy univerſal prevalence, and of ſevere ſymptoms. _ +. 


© Meaſles, another diſeaſe that rarely fails - to 
eee the early ſtages of a peſtilential con- 


ſtitution, is alſo of an inflammatory diatheſis. 


The ſame is true of the common diſtinct ſmall- 


poxʒ another diſeaſe which, before the art of ino- _ 


eulation, ſeldom Aailed: to Wee in 0 Aae 


woech A conſtitution. * 


Anginas are of different a N of the 
ade kinds are ranged by Brown among ſtenic 
diſeaſes; but the angina maligna he conſiders as 
aſtenic. Diſeaſes of this claſs, however, form a 
_—_ * a Se 125 the: n conflitn- 


ORD to 1 5 alin of Mk may. bas ar- 


bum the petechial fevers, which under tho 


names of purple or ſpotted, have often over- 


ſpread Europe, and rarely, fail to precede the 
plague. Theſe are the product of the laſt ſtages 
of a peſtilential conſtitution, next to the true 


plague, which marks the criſis. Theſe forms of 
malignant fever have never occurred in Ame- 


nica as epidemics; but purple and livid ſpots, 


vibices, and all the varieties of eruptions. which 


belong to that claſs of Galenles, OCCur calgn ully 


during peſtilence. 
It is a remarkable fact, and o one 1 0 Gm o 


have eſeaped abſeryation, that a peſtilential con 
ſtitution 


* 


— 


Reus 5 a air, in all ages and countries, . 
duces epidemic diſorders of the eruptive kind. 1 
queſtion, whether, in a ſingle inſtance, ſince oY \j 


days of Moſes, the real plague ever became epi- 1 


demic, without one, two, or all of that kind orf 
diſeaſes for its precurſors. We cannot look into 
an author who has deſeribed the diſeaſes which pre- 
vail in ſuch a conſtitution, from Hippocratesdown 
to our time, but we ſee ignes ſacri, variola, 
morbilli, or other eruptive diſorders, conſtituting 
a part of the deſcription. Theſe diſeaſes ſeem 
evidently to be claſſed by the laws of e and 
always to appear in cloſe connection 


Hence the propriety of Sydenham's s -obferea- | kl 


6b p. 120. that the ery/ipelas, ignis acer, 
is a good deal like the plague, and ſometimes 
accompanied with pains in the glands; that it be- 
gins much in the ſame manner as the plague; 
oo the Coen is manta more Walen chan an | 

Hence 4 we fine that Eton in hes 1 
ſcribing a e conſtitution, mentions that 
before ſpring appeared erufipilata polla,” many 


caſes of the | eryipets, « of a bad type, and 
mortal. 85 


5. Morb. . Valgar Sec. * 


This is a curious peo ri 8 4 of in in- 
veſtigation, that a particular conſtitution of the 
arp a in its different ſtages, or in 


different | 
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different ſ "Pn of the year, tend to to generate 


all thoſe diſeaſes which throw out upon the ſur- 
face of the body petechiæ, vb N 4 general 
effloreſcence and tumours, with various other ap- 
pearances. It belongs to medical men to explain 


the general proximate cauſe, Which, While its 


effects are various, ſtill he. to eee { ns 


2 05 eee 3 peſtlential 8 ex- 
 hibits the ſame phenomena as meaſles and an- 
inas, but without the purple or ſpotted fever, 
as the precurſor of our peſtilence. The imme- 
diate precurſors of the bilious plague in America, 
are catarrhous affections, diſorders of the throat, 
and eſpecially bilious fevers of à bad type, end-' 
ing often in black yomit. Detached caſes of this 
latter diſeaſe rarely or never fail to introduce or 
_— the infectious epidemic. > 294 
But no diſeaſe whatever ſeems more cloſely con- 
nected with peſtilence than catarrh. + An epide- 
mic influenza is almoſt invariably the ſignal of 
the approach of a peſtilential conſtitution; and 
during the whole exiſtence of the conſtitution 
catarrhous. affections are frequent in particular 
ſeaſons, eſpecially juſt before or after the preva- 
lence- of a peſtilential fever. This circumſtance 
affords no inconſiderable evidence, that what we 
call an epidemic © conftitution ackłs upon the 
| human body as a violent ſtimulus. The firſt 
ens 2 5 ry it are W of * inflam- 
f muatory 


—ç— 
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oF r 1E DISEASE 3. 


of the Pete FR ns ahi ch tu IO 
The continued effect of ire dimwls 
1 be debility. he epidemic 1555 
when it firſt” commences, is mild, and- produces 
ſtenic diſeaſes, not very mor | Wi 
_ meaſles 3 for a very obyious aal, the force of i 
the ſtimulus is not at fiſſt ſufficient to haſten on 
the indirect debility of the ſyſtem, or to produce 
the aſtenic diatheſis in a fatal degree. But as this 
ſtate of air advances in ſtrength, the ſtimulus is 
greater; and when aided by the heat of ſummet 
and noxious air, produces a degree of excitement 
that ſpeedily induces univerſal debility. Hence 
the peſtilential fevers of ſummer and autumn 
ſeem to be the effect of exceſlive ſtimulus, acting 
upon the ſyſtem. with ſuch violence as to produce 
ſpeedy debility; in conſequence of which, all the - 
functions of the ſyſtem are weakened and de- 
ranged, the ſtomach does not digeſt food— — 
the periſtaltic motion is imperfect and 'feeble— 
the liver and gall- bladder do not perform their 
ſecretions—the energy of the brain is diminiſhed | 
 —the extreme veſſels are relaxed. The conſe: 
| quence 18, that part of aliment which ought to be 
ſeparated and carried off by the inteſtines as the 
hepatic fluid, are retained, and forced out of their 
proper ducts into other parts of the ſyſtem, where 
they excite external eruptions, effloreſcence, or 
. in every part of the 9 becoming 


. | 
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nk pin, and eee Icing fey 
8 This ieee is infir W W de 5 ſubordi- 
nate cauſes ; as ſeaſons, - while are extremely va- 
rious; local exhalations and ſtagnant air, which 
are deleterious according to their force; the va- 
vous modes of living, which ſtrengthen or weaken 
| the human body; and accidental circumſtances, | 
0 Dar wg grief, fear, Expoſure : 1 
DER or ſudden cold; and innumerable ſimilar cauſes. 
1 This idea of the proximate cauſe of the bilious 
plwague of our climate was imbibed from obſerva- 
tion and converſation with phyſicians before! 
had read Brown's: Element s of Medicine. I am 
py. enough to find, on reading that work, a 
nfirmation of the SERPs That author ob- 
paragraph 137, Sometimes the ſecretory 
s ſeemed crammed with a calluvies of fluids; 
8 of producing indirect debility, as in that 
ee of bile wks gui the en f 
feen of the torrid zone. | 
This © calluvies of fluids,” 1 in the 8 
Stec veſſels, ſeems to act like poiſon in diſ- 
organizing the ſyſtem. And the reaſon why tbe 
plague is ſo often incurable, ſeems to be the 
rapidity and the imperceptibility of the action 
of that -poiſon, which 'APPears- RPA to undder- 
mine the vital powers, before bits much 


4 


pain or fever. This is not its common ae . 
ä but it 5 not . EY Caſes of 
F . * 


ms 
£: SG > 
* 
- 


or £ÞrvzMro DISEASES. 1 _n 


this kind ate ſoon characterized by a total proſtra - 
tion of ſtrength, a cadaverous look, and a dull, 
 glafly, languid eye, ſo often deſcribed by medical . 
writers. In ſuch caſes debilitating remedies pre- 
cipitate death, and ſtimulants are ineffectual 121 
revive the languid functions. 
In moſt caſes, however, the approaches of t as | 
_ | diſeaſe are accompanied with pains, uneaſineſs, 
and febrile ſymptoms, while the ſyſtem yet retains 
its ſtenic diatheſis; in ſome ſuch caſes, debilitat-- _ 
ing remedies are uſeful, but the rapidity of the 
progreſs of the poiſon en e the diathefis 
to aſtenic. | 
Boyle remarks, vol. i. p. 1 ol « that a . or 
two before the plague has manifeſted itſelf i in ſome © . 
perſons, their viſion bas been affected, objects 
appearing diverſified with beautiful colours. 4 
vomit adminiſtered to ſuch uſually gave relief.” 
your obſervation of ſuch eminent men deſerves 
conſideration ; but I do not remember to have 
found the fame in any other author, If juſt, is 
it not an evidence that the ſtate of air, inducing | 
the diſeaſe, operates firſt as a flimulus 9 14 | 
Procopius has recorded of the plague of 2 3, 4 5 
phenomenon ſomewhat ſimilar to that noticed by 
Boyle. He ſays, perſons imagined they ſaw phan- 
| toms or ghoſts, which made them ſuppoſe 8 
were ſmitten by ſome perſon. Such as had this 
| PE: ſoon Camas with he plague, | _ * 5 


1 
, {$8 73 
. as hs * 
y 8 — 3 Wo. 
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vol. 1. . 1 1 . 


4 


in 946 BY hm nid han 


naſe images which filled kom with nnr. 
e the plag vin | e, before 


a" appearances 3 the wa that what 
is uſually called an epidemic ftate of air, pro- 
duces, in the human ſyſtem, unuſual excitement 
[5 exceſſive ſtimulus. But then how ſhall we | 
account fon the angina maligna, a diſeaſe of ex- 
treme aſtenic diatheſis, which often forms one of 
the ſeries 'of epidemics belonging to the ſame 
conſtitution ?—Is this alſo the effect of exceſſive 
excitement, inducing great debility 7— Is not its 
Prevalence principally. among children of ſound 
health a proof that it is the conſequence of in- | 
direct debility? _. 

However theſe n may be decided, cer- 
tain. it 18, that under the ſame conſtitution, and 
during the ſame peſtilence, the fatal diſeaſes 
aſſume very different ſymptoms, and exhibit, in 

different bodies, a different diatheſis.—In all epi- 
demics of this ſort, a principal object of the phy- 
| fician is to aſcertain the general diatheſis produced 
2; the conſtitution of air, and the various effects 
of it in different bodies.— bn Hie labor, loc 1222 
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- 3 1 indireg 3 and Alice, 6 | 
the ſource of all diſeaſes, fully amplied in the firſt Paragraph 
of Ariſtotle's firſt Problem ?—It may be thus rendered. 

45 4 have great exceſſes 1 9 to „ 5 h 

pe : Po 4 but 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. | 


The ſecondary; or auxiliary cauſes of pla we | 
= coming under the denomination of impure” ain, 
are ſuppoſed to act ee the ſyſtem by directi7 


5 debilitating dowers. „It cannot be doubted, 


ſays Brown, p. 44 "this the application of air to 


the whole ſurface of the body is a neceflary ſtimu» 


lus. The air is ſeldom applied in a pure ſtate; 
it is commonly blended with foreign matters that 


diminiſh its ftimulating- powers; and though its 


| falutary ſtimulus depends upon its purity, it is 


uncertain whether ever its purity goes ſo far as 
to ſtimulate in exceſs, and thereby produce ſtenic * . 
diatheſis.“ AI know not what this author would 


* 


call & purity of air, but I am very certain that 


an epidemic influenza proceeds from ſome quali- 


ties in the atmoſphere; and this author agr 


the diſeaſe to be a ſtenic diatheſis. If the diſeaſe 
is the effect of i foreign matter, infuſed into the 


air, then this . —_ is a DR 


quality. 


| be conſidered as compoſed of two ſub. 


| ances, air and fire, or lanes: Morbid 
| matter floats in the wed but the e r. ae 9 


bur 3 hs e e too Fra or too o nale exoit m 6 it 
in which all diſeaſes conſiſt If this is not the preciſe idea 
of the author, his doctrine leads to the ſame reſults as thoſe 
which form the ingenious Brunonian ſyſtem. Many things 


appear to us new, b 2,000 years wes and dal 0 


6 ſaſpe&, however, that the — : 


* 
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W power probably confiſs in the kent 1 


of the atmoſph ere. 
1 he influence of Worb e ins is | 
| treiying” ſubſtances, is, probably, to diminiſh | 
he ſtimulant power of the atmoſphere, in- 


ducing direct debility.— The lungs receive, at 8 


every breath, a certain quantity of air; that is, 
about the ſame cubic quantity. A certain por- 
tion of this is vital air, oxygen, which ſerves as 
food for the lungs and blood, and which is ſepa- 
rated from the reſt and abſorbed. Whenever 
therefore common air is impregnated with an un- 
due proportion of hydrogene, or with any ſpecies 
of acid which is hoſtile to the lungs, theſe viſcera 
want their proportion of food or ſtimulus ;: the 


conſequence is, their action is weakened, and the 


heart and arteries want their due force; the effe&t 
of which is a more feeble circulation of blood. 
Perhaps alſo, the ſeptic acid, conveyed to the 


blood with common air, at "__ S el 


| padgally: deſtroys its texture. | 
Saocrbait mentions, that a lighted 8 . 15 
placed near perſons dying with the plague, a 52 | 
vapour has been ſeen iſſuing from their mouths, — 
Extremely vitiated mult be the air from. t gs lungs 
"3 before 1 it can be rendered inflammable. ow 
But whatever. may be the proceſs, we know the 
; effects of reſpiration in air vitiated by morbid exha- 

1 lationsto be fevers of various kinds, as intermitting, 
A dee e = rig 'or ee 
3 £ | That 
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That tate of the atmoſphere which I call h 
tilential, has a ſingular effect in increaſing the ET 
irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, by which means ; 
ee auen, u an e een . 1 


- ha peſtilential 8 which \ afflit tha: ee we 
are ene to en, ** means ** e 
tion. i 
The "ry 5 ok this bead i IS, ha a | 
* all local cauſes of diſeaſe; ſuch as every ſpecies 
ol putreſcible ſubſtance, which, in the proceſs of 
putrefaction, emit a ſpecies of air highly un- 
friendly to health. It will be obſerved, that 1 . 
| ſpeak of putre/cible ſubſtances ; for-fleſh or vege- 
tables, which have undergone the proceſs of pu- | 
trefaction, or of digeſtion in a healthy ane 
+ diſcharge little or none of the pernicious acid. 
Hence we obſerve, that people in cities oats 
too much on. cleanſing; their ſtreets to preſerve 
public health. Experience proves that the ut- 
_ care in cleanſing ſtreets will not always pre- 
nt peſtilence. The reaſon is obvious; moſt of 
ran filth of ſtreets conſiſts of excrementitious mat- _ 
ter from horſes or oxen, which has undergone the 
proceſs mentioned, and contains no ſeptic acid, 4 
or very little. Hence the accumulation of dung, MK 
in the ee ene e . | 
SON | 
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Various other ſubſtances, thrown inte the 
ee cities, are more pernicious; as green vege- 
| tables, the garbage of fiſh, lees of ferm enting ane ; 
and many others, which, in hot weath on 
putrefy and diſcharge noxious air. Suel 
| ſtances, however, ought never to be thrown 
| the ſtreets in hot weather; they ſhould be thrown 
into the ocean, into rivers of running water, or 
| what is better ſtill, Buried; and that before pu- 
trefaction begins. If putrefaction is 5 on | wy | 
| mould be removed in covered veſſels. 5 
The vaults of Cloacina, although Wey contain 
moſtly ſubſtances which have paſſed through 
digeſtion, and in their unmixed ſtate are not very 
pernicious, yet they are always mixed with other 
füubſtances, which, in hot weather, bring on fer- 
mentation. Theſe ſhould be either cleanſed an- 
nually in w « or the en 3 nm qd. 
: oy: quick-lime, * 5 5 
All filthy fub ces ſhou la 90 waves Som 
ſtreets, both for the ſake of area and health. 
If the pavements of ſtreets could be covered with 


pure earth, it would greatly leflen the heat; but 


i [this is not practicable. The only effectual Wel 1 
is, freſh running water the only article that 
, Aer cleanlineſs with coolneſs. Nothing in a 
4. city can be an adequate ſubſtitute 3 for while it 1 
removes the. cauſe of noxious" vapours, and by 
5 cooling" a _ air 55 A FO em debility, 
4 42 * | 5 it 


levelling the Pa wn of a city is/ moſt pernicious: 
If poſlible, every ſtreet in à city ſhould have a 
deſcent of fifteen or twenty degrees. Inſtead: 4 
N 22 the earth, the police of a city ſhould 
1 even a natural level, by t 


Yriſker currency both to water and air. 


Calling ſhould be ſo conſtructed as to wetain : 
no water, and often cleanſed by ſcraping. If the x 


e of a cellar can be conveniently c 


by removing a few inches of the old earth, and 


| introducing that which is freſh, it would” be a 
very ſalutary 
tralizes infeRt or 
earth. 


8 matter more Hg chal mw 


The liberal VIP) as 1 08 PRE a W i 


be too ſeriouſly recommended.- Water 


2 abſorbs all noxious matter that comes in contact 
wooden, 


with it in ſubſtance. Applied to floors, 
ſtone or brick, walls; to clothes, to furniture, to 


| IR and ſtreets; it is every where falutary 
in the ſummer months. Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, 
that water purifies vitiated air by abſorbing the 


- ſeptic part. Hence. its great utility as a 
ſervative againf Dae d „ 
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25 4 mes 
whole into artificial elevations, which "Bis. a 


1bour. Not hing imbibes and neu- 


* 


8 The #5 png Node of = their carcaſſes 5 


_ make as ut aich of 


pe to offend th eyes; or noſtrils of a 
tizen . They are offenſive to decency, to e 
! ſentiments, and to health. The an 
of burning dead bodies was well calculated to de- 
1 * the poiſon ; but in Atlantic America burial 


Nor its vicinity, ſhould PE 


putrefy before the eyes of 


ACE . method 


5 ee Seh e e are 25 e common Sons, 
In cities, all filthy ſubſtances ſhould be conveyed 

off from the | viſible ſurface. of the earth, unleſs 
ſewers could be ſo conſtructed as to depoſit, with 
© certainty, all their contents in running water. Se- 


rious evils ariſe from putrid ſubſtances lodged in 


ſewers that are too level, and which ſerve as re- 


ble matters, in places where their exhalations, by 
the influence of moiſture, are. dou led 
= hae removed. * 


aden of. 


„ F 
89 4% 


In cities, where all Kit is is eee phe = 


: rains into the docks, it would be well that all 80 


dent he ulc . ſo conſtrutted, a as to 


by S037 


. Nast two years OX Eh buddy 3 as Ci paſſed daily 


reſent a 


_—_ 5 from New York to my reſidence. in the country, [ judge - 
from twenty to thirty worn. out cart-horſes die and Rſs: _ 
in A eto that city 1 80 . | 


4 - 


e + A 4 ſmooth | 


+ - 


tended into > deep water. — by the 


a no Sa to health; but ſuch 


matters thrown into docks bare at low water, and 
: Ain hot ſun, diſſolve moſt rapidly, and 
e morbid vapours. Many improvements 
are yet to ad made in our ſea ports, which will 


"lofi the accumulation of pernicious air. : 
A A great and moſt defirable article in a iter 


7 foe the preſervation of health, is, the purifying of 


rooms from air which has been reſpired for a 
length of time. By experiment it is found, that 
the air of rooms that have been ſlept in, is very 


inſalubrious; and probably more ſo than the air 
of privies, which is found to contain leſs noxious 
air than was formerly ſuppoſed. See Encyclope- f 
dia, Art. Atmoſphere. Indes, it is queſtion- 
able whether there is any neceſſary connection be- 
tween offenſive ſmells and inſalubrity. Nature 
has kindly provided that dead fœres ſhould not 

be very pernicious to health; but the W oe | 


living and fermenting bodies are to be avoi 


rank poiſon. In tun mie: deaalineß is made I i 


eſſential to health, 


It is impoſſible ; in- a this kind: to enter 5 
upon the details of cleanſing a great commercial 
City. The magiſtrates, aided hs meas „ 
= _ city, will attend to the minute r 0 


e „ 


1 


But 
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nNica, and 


4 jpg the marſhes in T 


| ata eh dee pe eee rn 
It is remarked” by writers, ee db. 
from en a: ſtagnant waters are moſt vio- 
_ lent near their ſources; anc gradually abate i 
their violence, and become leſs common, as hes 

I — a5 See Buil 
Marſh Fevers at Sheffield. Med 
457. Hence in a country: genera 
or r hi and ia briou 


atec os the efluvia will the, local, 
one mie Gow e e ber trom 


Meds to 4 packs greater en 


Such are the 9 in Hungary, a fickly 
region; ; the Pontine marſhes near Naples; which 


X the health of people in Rome; the 
flat lands and rice plantations in Bengal on the 
Ganges; the coaſt of Terra Firma in South Ame 
he marſhes from Eaſt Florida to the 

merica. The fenns in Ca 


elaware in North 


bridge, Ely and Lincolafhire, in England, bo 


be claſſed with thoſe SOV, but are: _—_ 5 


Tmaller Fe pers 8 1 
hes 1. 18 * rapes in Con 


dasteht. x that. the | 
Ted to e cone anda e * 
tary and Ruſſia, berder- 


or EPIDEMIC: DISEASES, | 5 


veying are 


ep ANY dry, and rifing into tity and mountains | 
on the weſt. No cauſe of unuſual diſeaſes can be 
The cauſes 5 within 


ound in the *neighbourhood. + 
the city are powerful. OP of cu re 
narrow, filthy,” crouded, and -z 

pent houſes. But in this re ſpec 
is not wenn than one half the cities in Europe. 


Shall wet then admit that winds will convey mor⸗ 


bid alias veral hundred miles, withe out 
diffipating them, ſo as to nnn en i 
* s attend to other 


No city in Europe, except Conſtantinople, h has 


Poon more frequently: def 


Rome, from the time of Nen to the cloſe of 
the laſt century. Shall we aſcribe this to the vaſt _ 
| r the ſhore from the mouths 
of the Tiber to Naples? Certain it is, that 
Rome has ever been conſidered as a very un- 
healthy city; and the terrible plagues which ra- 
vaged it when in the utmoſt proſperity, as weli 
as in modern times; juſtify this opinion. So ſen- 
ſible have the inhabitants been of the prevalence - 
ad, and the ill effects of it in 


marſhes which bord 


bow this ene, ab 


and noxious eee, N 


0 WOO poſition of that ehe e b healthy 0 


& Conſtantinople 
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were filled with filth, imm 


t centr ry, 8 za confillerabla treatiſe,” evi- 
| dently with a view to remove this opinion. | 
»This author obſerves, that ſouth winds at 
| Rome, if violent, humid, with clouds and heat 
produce inconvenience, a if they paſs over 
marſh, they may bring particule lethiſerus,“ 
very — ö n W oe, e 
. diſeaſe. 

ITbe eh s very aide took: we to cor- 
| abs the evils to which the city was expoſed. — 
| The enormous Cloacæ, or ſewers, were raiſed at a 
vaſt expence, to carry off all ſtagnant water, and 
dry the ſoil, and while kept clean, were very uſe- 
ful. Hence Cloacina was deified as the Goddeſs 

of Health. Theſe ſewers were under the care of 
certain officers, called Curatores Cloacarum 

 Urdis.” In one inſtance theſe drains had been a 

long time neglected, and were cleanſed at the ex- 
pence of a thouſand talents. Severe laws were 
enacted, prohibiting individuals, under penalty 
Wt 2 n ſuffer water to ſtagnattee 

Lanciſius aſcribes' the ſevere diſeaſes which af - 
fied Rome, in the decline of the Empire, to 
the deſtruction of the aqueducts and neglect of 
the ſewers... In 1695 when the ditch of Adrian's 
tower, and the great ſewer of the city Leontini 
eddi tely | on the blow- 
ing of the ſouth wind, began peſtilential diſeaſes. 
By order of the Pope, at this author's ſuggeſtion, 
118 e vaults, dnchen and all fimilar places, 


were 


"RE... 


OP EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


| were thoroughly cleanſed, and ten years after 

epidemic malignant | diſeaſe had appear fe 
however obſerves, that when a ſouth 3 blows 
| for a long time, acute fevers, tertians, pains in 

the head and vertigo, become - epidemic.” This 
muſt be occaſioned by the debilitating effects of 
that wind, or by miaſmata conveyed from a dif- 15 
ten eee om the Pontine marſhes. 


ne JA 8 3 
45 ts» 


| 1 is a Pa country, contain 6 not 2 
marſh, but annually overflowed, and ſubject to 
moſt of the inconveniences of marſhy countries, 
from the drying of its moiſt ſurface in very hot 
en Here 085 we have a Es of peſti- . TE. 
The banks Wy the He hs and Tigris are 
1 in the ſame predicament, and en is 
in Perſia, what Cairo is in Egypt. e 0 OM WEE 
Mioſt of the coaſt of South America, from G 
thagena to the Oronoke, 1s bann n e 3 
and is every where ſickly. 1 | 
0 ere what ſhall we Hi to has OY on our 
own ſhore ? The low ſwampy lands that border 
all wh rivers in the flat country of — ; 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, and the immenſe. 
tract of bog in Virginia called the Di/mal ? The 
effects of them on the neighbouring inhabitants 
termittents, and often remitt ens. 


robable, that the no cious 
vaſt hot - beds of putrefac | 
| en are | 
prevail almoſt conſtantly in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, and which run parallel with the general 
tending of the coaſt, from Florida to New York ? 
| Do they not nen the whole atmoſ 
for a conſiderable breadth, and {weep the country 
FENG the eaſtern Hates of the Cheſapeek to Phila- ; 
delphia, New Jerſey, and in a lighter degree to 
New Tork? I do not give a poſitive opinion on 
this ſubje& ; but the annual prevalence of ſlight 


| = wn the e eee winds, which # | 


" intermittents on. York Ifland, and in the city, 


though far removed from any marſh, and conti- 
nually ventilated by ſea breezes, as well as waſhed 
by rapid tides, affords ſome n to been 
£1 n ſuggeſtion. d . 
It is confirmatory of this Iden that e ater 
See York Ifland towards the eaſt, all inter- 
mittents diſappear; unleſs in a very few places, 
hen they proceed from obvious local cauſes— 
now it muſt be obſerved, that the coaſt of the 
Vnited daten, runs generally from South-weſt to 
North- eaſt; but at New, York it takes @ diffe, ? 
rent evra and runs about eaſt by north for two 
hundred miles. This courſe ſoon carries the 
r on 25 — reach of the _ | 


this e as at Conſtan 
the effects of the ſouth 


towards the mouth of the Tiber. The wind 
ſhifted ſuddenly and blew from the marſhes, 


% paludes aſtienſes, and ee of them 


were immediately ſeized with a tertian. + J6+ ſach 
| was the effect of the vapou 
| we may ſuppoſe the vaſt Pontine wan 
| mo the air to a much greater diſtanſe. 
Tbat the extenſive moraſſes Tae eee | 


E 


6 miſchief to that country 


cas MG people of Philadelphia and 


New-York are affected by them, may be poſſible. 
It would therefore „ whether 
the evil will admit of a remedy. There are two 
modes of rendering marſhy lands and ſtagnating 


. alubrious—one, by draining the lands ane 


| cultivating them ; the other, by turning al 
ſtreams of running water. It is probab 
5 moſt of the marſh at the ſouthward, als e 
reach of tides and below high water, is incapable 


wich ſucceſs, I have not the local 


blowing over the Pig. FA „ 
Lanciſius relates a remarkable fact. Thirty gen- 
tlemen and ladies went on a. party of pleaſure 


8 af being drained.” It is the Pontine region of 
Nor America, How far the ſecond plan can 
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The claſſic price wilt recollect the inſtance re- 
lated in the hiſtory of Empedocles, the Sicilian 
pPhiloſopher and poet, who put an end to peſti- 
. ential diſeaſes among the Salacentii, by turning 
| ee eee ee He 
which they originated. 
If there is a er 1 A any of the 
| 1 now covered with poiſon, or of putting the 
/ - _ dead water into motion, the United States have a | 
| vaſt intereſt in effecting that object; and expences 
are not to be put in AP 0 1 W e 
| and lives of our citizens. 
1 The fame-remark is applicable ow” as 
| in other parts of the Xe as about ſome of 
the lakes; and to all ſmaller ſources of diſeaſe, 
ſwamps and ponds: - In every poſſible ſituation, 
when ſtagnant water contains vegetable ſubſtances 
in abundance, diſeaſes _— prevail. Running 
water, on the other hand, is ſalubrious. It not 
only does not exhale 1 nt air, but it generates 
freſh and pure air; at the ſame time, it creates a 
gentle breeze by its current, which helps to diſ- 
ſipate any noxious particles in its enden C 
which may ariſe from other ſources. . 
People in the country. cannot be too 8 in 
3 ſpot for their habitation. The queſ- 
tion, of continued health or diſeaſe, of life 
or premature death, hangs very often upon the 
choice of a ſalubrious ſituation for a houſe. A 
farmer ſhould never plant his dwelling by the ſide | 


* 
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a marſh. Whatever may be the ſituation of 
Fe: e a is inexcuſable if he builds his manſion 
within a mile'of the ſources of diſeaſe and death . 

Better for him to go a mile and a half to his daily ' 


labour, enjoying robuſt health, than tò live within 
afflicted by 
diſeaſes for three months in a year. And when a 
farmer has the misfortune to be obliged to labour 


the circulation of poiſonous vapou 


occaſionally in the vicinity of ſt⸗ 
ſhould be careful not to enter upon the ground 
_ early in the morning, before the noxious vapours 


have been raiſed and attenuated by the heat f 
the ſun; nor r ſhould be <vatinue > there late in ſes 1 


en 5 


People in pads oc d ſele& hilly or 
d ſituations for their houſes, where the ſur- 


face of the earth is dry, and there is a free circu- 


lation of pure air. There is another reaſon—the - 


| water on high ground is always L better than in low, 


ſwampy places. Water in flat land ſtagnates be- 
neath the ſurface, as well as above; but on hills, 


RY 


it is in conſtant motion. Hence if men expect 


ter, they mult ſeek for it on mountains, 


hills, and riſing grounds. The Arabians adviſe 
that houſes ſhould be 255 on ene Ven , __ | 


freſh water. 


When a choice of iiculties occurs, ad men 


are compelled to live near marſhes, they ſnould 


endeavour to place their dwelling on the: _ al 


ward fide of the marſh, which in A 


0006. 11.0 os WW Rs 
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tele points. This will often ma 5 a pro digi Wa, 
erence in the: ſake of Wasen 3 


e eee lain: +l Apollo, is of this kind. 
Python was generated by the Wen of aa 
the mud and ſlime which covered the earth, after 
the receſs of the water of Ducalion' en That 
is, Python was diſeaſe, proceeding from noxious | 
exhalations in hot fans, which was deſtroyed 
{ie an, the Sun, which drie and purified the 
h.—See Ovid Metam. lib. i.— This fable had 
&; where ee Was Killed a 


Pd 


Of what « conſequence dat 
i we neitt voderfinnd nor. ROI the lefſons 
is in Gs to every ane ec that | 
eee qo guarding health from the annoyances 
that are local and viſible, we have a e tl 
1 perform, to leſſen the effect of that elemental 
* principle of diſeaſe, which has been proved to 
KG "exiſt in every clime at certain unequal periods. 
If, it will be faid, ſuch a cauſe of epidemic. diſ- 
oy eee enten. on every ſpe- 

life, mimal, this cauſe is 


a 
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without hopes or remed 7x 


To this I anſwer, chat if all e is ee * 1 
s has, in a fen 


forgery, the ſtate of t the element 

inſtances, been ſo e ane to ſupport 
0 and life, or ſo ern erniciot 
ions, expoled to no loc 


Periods. 


grounds of complaint againſt ! 
ſame fate has attended all th 


to which 8 other was 4 nn. are > ſub- 
jected? | 


But we are not nine ola : hops, even . 
51 we... 


in the deſperate circumſtances mentioned 


| attend to the confine yan! A find th 
all tend to deſt 


all the exciting cauſes cloſe their operation on the 
Ts by inducing. debility, leaving the nerves, 
e eee EY muſcles, 


7 


efecks ar are uſeleſs bon and _— 2 ee by the hy 
decrees of He ven, to be n 4 n | 


Ca dae, diſeaſe het | 
ever, A ſuch as 1 h in the moſt: ROOD ; 


Thie I ſans 8 but the bac e affords no 
ther „ ani- 
mals. The horſe, the ox, the. ſheep, the dog, . 
the cat, the fowls, and the fiſh, are ſubje& to the 
ſame univerſal law of the phyſical world; and on 
what principle will man arraign this diſpoſition of 
all-created life, an 


which (is ee Wicker a ð % „ | 
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an "this 3 1s zac W it A 0 bl 0 
Pies medical idea that debility is the eee all 


fevers, we have a clue that will lead us to the 


of eſcaping the evils of _—_— vent” 
In the 3 ſtate of air, producing the un- 
t ices which ha aſſailed man 


in the eee ſituations on the globe, we ob⸗ 
{erve, that the 
duced in ſeaſons when the air has been warm, hu- 
bh mid, unelaſtic, with light ſoutherly breezes; as in 
_ the reign of M. Aurelius, of Gallienus, and Ed- 
ward III. This ſtate of the air ſerved very much 


oſt terrible effects have been pro- 


to aid the peſtilential principle in debilitating the 
n nir AR: local e ee 1 00 to 1 


. The ae eee We 1s. Ki to counter- 


act the debilitating operation of thoſe cauſes, and =] 
preſerve. the tone the ſyſtem. I am perſuaded 


that idea. No man is taken ill with this furious, 


— 5 
* : 
1 

S ? . * 


5 ee until his nervous ſyſtem and his inteſtines 


zerform their nt functions, and ſecre- 


5 tions are ſuſpended or diminiſhed. Hence per- 
ons, as long as their evacuations are regular, may 
Don 2 with. com in the . infected places, until 


their eyes and xhibit the poiſon that 
beds yet they ny not wan . the diſ- 
. a Sk TT Te > 5 ale, AED 


RE or Wurz ae to P open bed : 


A moſt pernicious practice to thoſe in health, for 
it induces the very evil meant to be avoided, de® 
bility'; and ultimately, the inteſtines e be 

— to perform their functio and 

death enfue. I am well informed Ke number of 

daes of hs: Wp in Neu. Ton TO the la 5 

Fen are he abe nature wh means; 952 

f apt. Food is the natural ſtin __ yi. 

tem. During eee therefore, this! article 

demands the firſt notice. It is agreed b. 

writers, and een zuſtites the 

that tempera 

_ kickly ſeaſon. Some perſons, miſtaking temper - 


- ance for abſtinence, have run into an extreme of 


abſtinence, which has been fatal to them. The 
true point to be obſerved is, to take as: much 


| food and drink an vil dan the bed in 182 Wn. 


_ uſual degree of ſtrength, without-overchaigi 
with ſtimulus. Too much food produces unt 


1 nt is followed by indireet-debi . 
"which. ee om attack-of | 


A | 


mon fact: ogrot grin. 
ue POP ie in 15 
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| : of my nequain 


8 


ſame Gileaſes, may require or admit of very dif- 
ferent des 


that in Philadelphia in 1793, was characterized 
with inflammatory diathefis more frequently FOR 5 
1798. Hence veneſe& 


1798, and wes uſed Wi 


2 


vourable to diſeaſe 1 ane S . 
lieving ſome very valuable citizens vt New-York, 
r * _ pps to their-exceſs_ 


1 5 15 . eee ws AS con wo 


produce various ſymptoms in the: 


ecs of ſtimulus. applied to the human 
body. The epidemic in New-York in 1795, like 


ion, which had en 


great celebrity in 1793. loſt part of its credit in 


mth more FINE ml 
caution. / F 1 tray © | þ 44 „ 1 5 


l ſuſpect the Gn, circumſtance "ths CB or 


5 ; modified the opinion, of the great utility of ab- 


This 
n was general and well received in 17953 


vor baue any caſes come to my knowledge, in 
But in 1798, many inſtances occurred when 


perſons of the moſt ſlender habits, of ſtrict abſti- 


nence from — diet, and who weakened 
the ſyſtem by purges, were ſeized with uncommon 


violence-by-the peſtilence and periſhed. On the | : 
I am acquainted with ſeveral phy ficians, 


wor cook their uſual Oy of food, with ſome 
bo EL 5 Zo th | : wine, | 


porter, who attene 
Wee the moſt infected places, 


| pricty of ther —— — the uc 15 
tit? al ſtimulus; carefully 8 


of food, or natu 
avoiding, at the ſame time, all exceſs in TS! 
_ and drinking, which is equally: dangerous. 4 
: An other thing to be obſerved in ſummer, 1 


the body, but by all . the head, 
direct rays of the ſun. Nothing eee 
223 the 
ſultry weathe 


It often prody 


related under the year 1552 to have happened in 
5 Charleſtown; 


led a ſtroke of the ſun, co 


a ole which is not Wee nen mm 


datigereu n #125455 Rint 201 aa as. 


hot ſun is, 
5 ren and 1 excitement; 


nd this 'effs 
l * 


. . e 


0 — eber 6 ſeal, 


ted, that gebility- be- : 
4 great) proximate cauſe of this dee, er u 


an in time of Penilenen, in dhe Bunde 
rom the 


5 WN — he”; * = dE 5 Os 
r — 


bang heat of a clear bun in | 
by means 0 an eee 7s of ae 6 are 


and the ſame is ſaid to have taken 
ace Ru the ſummer paſt. In other caſes, the 


eat — in conſequence of the | 


R 3 ; 2 
E2 1 O77 FE 5 8 — 
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is 
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Fear om ae ae e e to be 
4 eg Re mid, not to expoſe themſelves to 


| The. 1mbrellz FI an ee eee 
1 be ſtill more excellent if it could be im- 
pftoved, ſo as to render the ſhade more werd. 
and completely intercept the . of. the ſu 
without being rendered too heavy. 17 
Ia walking the ſtreets of a ode in a 2 "oY 
* the paſſenger will naturally ſeek the ſhady 
ſide. Of ſo much importance is it thought, in 
ſome hot countries, to ſhield the body from the 
mays of the ſun, that very diſcerning men contend 
; that narrow ſtreets and high houſes, in cities, con- 
tribute to the health of the citizens, by mitigating 
the heat. They ſuppoſe the obſtruction of air a 
leſs evil than A hot ſun. ws this n ion A 
Lanciſius. „ 4” TOs N 
But this is to eech ae ge in 5 
eee It is to be regretted, that the beſt mode 
of ſhielding. men from a hot ſun is not adopted 
in cities. Wide ſtreets, bordered with rows of 


. trees, would be infinitely. preferable to all the arti- 
fl ſcial ſhades that can be invented. Trees are the 


_ Coolers, /giyen to us by nature. They make a 
pleaſant made; they imbibe the ſeptic fluids, 
which. ieee * eee of cities, and 

. poiſon 
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they. Prog the rth, tir 

currents of air dee wk nib tor „„ 
their leaves; they invite the feathered tribe to 
light on their; branches, and with the muſic of 
their notes to relieve the ear from the f grating 


* We e en e fron: the | 
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ks "all 565 objected-1 ons 8 bet W 1n- 


; point the danger of fire, by obſtructing the free 
uſe, of engines. This objection is imaginary. 
Few caſes would occur, where trees, properly 


tinguiſhing fire; and i in nee ee n wal 
levelled; in a moment. 

It has alſo — ithatitives.q dd vg 
| fn circulation of air. This is not true. In calm 
ſummer weather they very much increaſe a light 
breeze, by partly obſtructing the upper current 
with their branches, and throwing more air be- 
da, thus augmenting the under current on the 
ſurface of the earth, where it is ee The 
baun, and branches alſo, by their gentle motion, 
agitate the air, preventing the ill- effects of ſtag- 
nation; and give velocity to the air thats * 5 Its 

way through their interſli ce. 
Phe ſtreets and public . of 4 city, 


an St. Pierre, © ſhould be planted with great trees 


of various ſorts. A Ry built of marble would, 


Rt 


Id interfere with the operations of ex- 
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n „„ e n 


5 diminiſh greatly 


Trees and all green vegetable 

the heat near the earth and little do men in 
general think how prejudicial to health is the 
4 operation of the extreme heat of cities. 
It is not an uncommor 
| n no miaſmata exiſt, for labouring men to 
over-heat themſelves in the field, and die in fix 
days with a bilious fever, their bodies as yellow | 
as ſaffron.” This is a yellow fever of a mild * 
generated in the ſyſtem by the debility-occafi 
by exceſſive heat and fatigue, without any ex- 
ternal cauſe. Thus the extreme heat of Auguſt 


and September 1798 will alone account for the 


unuſual violence * n f the ee 
fever of. that year. e 10 4 1 8 
In the warm nach and eſpecially: i in a the time 


of epidemic. fevers,” people ſhould be doubly- 
cautious not to expoſe their health by exceffive 
fatigue. a A een not be violent, and 


Walking 


ne heat the natural 


excitement. of — Htem! is uſually too great; 


a ſmall addition of it thaws the body into a 
Rate of debility which invites diſeaſe. Not only 
_ health, but iſe is often ſuſpended .'on the point 

of half an hour's raerciſe.” FIR in labour, 
„ 5 5 5 ee 


n thing in the country, 
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odily and mental, is as eſſential to p66aiile WW 
as in eating or drinking. The muſcles and the 
nerves, thoſe moving powers of the human body, 
if ſtimulated beyond a certain point, loſe their 
excitability, beyond the poſſibility of a recovery. 
The danger incurred by ſedentary and ftudious - 


men,. during peſtilence, from the debilitating - — Ml 


effects of their occupations, is greatly increaſed. : 

Want of due exerciſe is directly relaxing to bs 8 
ſolids; while application of the mind is apt to BM 
over-excite the nerves and induce indirect debi- „ 


lity. The extreme irritability of the nervous 
ſyſtem is obvious in a peſtilential ſtate of air— _— 
IJ experienced it moſt ſenſibly in the ſummer = 


of 1795, during the fever in | New-York . and it | A F 
is evidenced in the vertigo, ſo frequent at ſuch "FN 


times; in the ſeizure of many perſons in the 
_ plague with apoplectic ſymptoms; and in the 
palſies and apoplexies which are greatly multi- 
plied before or after the prevalence of a peſtilence, 
and Which in 15885 N bave OM almoſt 1 
N epidemic. 5 5 
During the rage 7 N peſtitnce* alſo 
1 the animal appetite ſhould be indulged with mo- 
deration—exceſlive indulgence, which might have 
been ſuſtained at other times, has oftentimes - 
hurried the young and ſprightly to a premature 
grave. Nothing can be more dangerous; 3 accord - 
„ing to all medical writers on this ſubject. | 
Celſus direfts that in peſtilence, perſons mould 
ſeek. freſh air, ware fail; or if theſe are not 


con- 
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) 0 a rally, yl the. Author, | 
in a wle which. is occaſioned by 


Theſe . e Hot new z they are 
common and well known to medical men, and 


to all others of diſcernment. They are here i in 


ſerted, becauſe they may be in this work more 


generally read than in medical books, Ge 


/ * 
{5 £1, 


are opened only by profeſſional men. 
But all theſe rules, if ſtrictly obſerved, will not, 


| ma more violent plague, be ſufficient to Tecure 
the body from attack. Such are the extremely 
1 debilitating qualities of the air, in ſome periods, 
that it will be neceffary to e them Ty 
1 artificial powers poſitively tone. 


The application for this Mitel Abirtt i is i 


caſy and effectual, is woater; an article which na- 
ture has furniſhed in the greateſt abundance, 15 
: becauſe it is far the moſt uſeful. On this ſub- 
ject, perhaps, the e N 1 not = 
| Tomumon. 1 5 


My attention to water, as 4 Piewebtiö ar 


Is peſtilence, was firſt excited by a paſſage i in Volney's 
Travels in Egypt and Syria, chap. xvii. where he 
Iforms 1 in a note, that At Cairo, it is obſerved, 


the water carriers, continually wet with the freſh o 


water I 7 7 in Ki 1 wag 1 backs, ' are 


2 1 


watts * 2 
— 


_ nia ſubject to the plague.“ --- 
there ſpeaking of the p pernicious effects of humi- = 
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dity on health; but the eſcape of the water 


carriers he aſcribes to lotion, whoſe effects are 


different from thoſe of moif 
If this fact is accurately ſtated it is worth an 


— 


re by vapour. 


empire. I am- inclined to believe it, and to 
aſcribe the eſcape of theſe men to the conſtant - 
application of water to their bodies, during the 


abours of the day. Yet, if true, why have not 


authors propagated the knowledge of ſo i 24 


- portant a truth to every part of the world? 1s 
this neglect alſo the fruit of the pernicious 


errors reſpecting the excluſive origin of the 


plague from infection? The calamities ſuſtained 


by mankind in conſequence of thoſe errors 


5 exceed all calculation. 


How is it poſſible, that, if a 150 oe the 
ee of peſtilence is ſo obvious and near at 
hand, the Egyptians ſnould not have applied it 
univerſally ? Can this be aſcribed to the doctrine 


of predeſtination, which makes them Fanden * 


the means of prevention? 


It is very certain that the laws of Mas. 5 re- 5 
ſpecting the prohibition of blood, fat, ſwine's 


fleſh, and certain other animals; as alſo the 
whole ſyſtem of ablutions, purifications, and uſe 


of perfumes, was intended to correct the evils of 
the climate . and many of his directions became 
| totally uſeleſs when the Iſraclites left that country 
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and its e 


of the Moſaic code for 


more t 


Ived a moſt liberal 
uſe of water. Herodotus expreſsly declares, 


; that they ſcour their cups, waſh their linen, 
and circumeiſe for tie ſake of . cleanlineſs. 
The prieſts bathe twice by day and twice by 
night, and are obliged to wear linen.” Swine's 
| fleſh» was alſo conſidered to be unclean and e ; 
| kibited as an article of food. | 


4 
- 


| Theſe | TG Aube proceeded from | 
the experience of their good effects. It is not 
improbable that the introduction of the Ma- 


hometan: religion, nv ay have been accomp: 3 


with the abolition or diſuſe of ancient praRtices 
which were friendly to health: Certain it is, that 

the oriental nations make great uſe of baths, 
the original deſign of which was ren to 
guard againſt diſeaſes, but which have been 


1 


ahuſed and converted to the purpoſes of luxury. 


Let us then purſue the idea of applying 


water as a panoply againſt the attacks of peſtilence. 
By what means does water muy the 6s ou | 


. A ? 


x bare | 


bt Heaven never could intend 
1 ſome of e 10ns | | 
and probably long before the days of Moſes. 
Their laws and cuſtoms: to enſure cleanlineſs 
were very ſtrict, and they inv 
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at have already quoted the obſervation 64 br. 
Prieſtley, to prove that water abſorbs the ſeptic 
acid. If this opinion is well founded, and I have 
A no doubt of 1 is we. * obtained a moſt eſſential 
of know Freſn water 5 
ap li d to * ec receives and carries off all 
the matter of infection, thus nee one 
00 aus ſource of the diſeaſe. fi th ney 
Savary remarks, that 1 EATS matter paſſed 
1 water will not communicate the diſ- 
temper, | This is a confirmation of Dr. pee 5 
pinie . 
Tbe ee wk) as e in Po on "the 
inundation of the Nile, is no ſmall evidence of 
the ſame-principle. The water changes the ſtate 
of the air, both by abſorption, that is, imbibing 
and carrying off the: peſtiferous ſources of vapour 
from the earth, and by extricating a quantity of 
| freſhair. And this important fact directs tothe 
mode by which all great cities are to prevent or 
leſſen the force of this diſeaſe. What the Nile 
does once a year for Egypt, freſh ſtreams of water 
ſhould do every day in the hot ſeaſon for large 
towns, they ſhould inundate the ſtreets. Nature 
has given, in Egypt, the moſt ancient and moſt 
common nurſery of the plague, the model or the | 
beſt remedy for the ſevereſt calamity incident to 
man, a model e few _ ham" n e 
ee to A W . eee eee eee 


be effect of a diffukon of war nr e 


0 the hot, ſeaſon, it be rer to che body 1 ' 


| By ha 1 ee Mea 


in it for half an hour —a 


fatal to many lives every ſummer. Cold water is 
_ the, moſt powerfully debilitating application that 


can be made to the body. No perſon can bear 


it, even in ſummer, aka the healthy and robuſt; 
and to ſave ſuch from injury, it muſt: not be 
applied when the body is over-heated, or conti- 


nued too long. Many many inſtances occurevery 
year, in which a fatal yellow fever is ſpeedily in- 


duced by injudicious plunging. An inſtantaneous 


: application of cold water to the body, by a ſingle 
plunge, or by a ſhower- bath, ſometimes acts as a 
ſtimulant, by a ſudden increaſe of excitability in 


the ſyſtem; but this ſhould be uſed as a remedy 


under the direction of a phyſician. Few perſons 
can ſuſtain the ſhock, unleſs in good health; and 


I am perſuaded it would be as well for mankind 
x the uſe of cold water by plunging were wholly 
proſcribed. Judiciouſly applied, it is ſometimes 


ulefuh; but my own- obſervations lead me to he- 
lieve the utility is more than over-balaneed cog s 


fatal or miſchie vous effects. 


The moſt ſaſe, eaſy, 3 od . 5 
mode of uſing water, is, to bathe or waſh the 
| . 8 RR? 5 : body 


n to gi thei erik | 
of leaping into river or ſea · water, and continuing 
practice which proves 
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body in a private apartment at home. This may 
be done in ſeveral ways—either in a large veſſel, I 
* immerſing the whole body at once; or, what is lee 1 
4 troubleſome, eee eee, WS... 
in a bed - cha The waſhing Gn done RN 
with the nee or 4a a ſponge, in a few minutes, as N f 
the ame lots: in nee n or retires” at 1 
| The ee >f x the 8 - ſhould IPL ooo 
that of the blood; a little cooler, or a little 
warmer, and in ſuch a temperature, it is a pleaſant. — 
application, occaſioning no violence to the ſyſte. AJ 
It may not be obvious to every common reader, l 
that the application of warm water to the ſurface 
of the body, in a hot day, ſhould cool it. Put. 
ſuch is the fact; and nature W out this mode 
of reducing the heat of the body by the proceſs | 
of perſpiration. - In this proceſs the inſenſible va- 
pour which eſcapes by the perſpiratoty ducts, 
| takes with it a portion of heat; and the more 
| freely a perſon perſpires, the more. temperate, _ 
heat of his body. Hence the human body is 
enabled to ſuſtain heat ſeveral degrees above that 
of the blood; and hence the fleſh! of a child in 
full health, perſpiring freely, feels cooler than the 
air in a ſummer's day. This phenomenon max 
| be me ae by a thermometer, with the utmoſt ' 
- Immerſe the bulb in warm water, in a det 


_ Let the water be of 75 degrees of heat, ar col a : 
0 th air of 80%. The thermometer, ene at 75 
. 11. , <> „„ in 
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in the water, and taken out into a warmer me- 
dium, the air ous 


. | gag commences. 
: Jac This eſſect, however, PE tar 


5s rn in ede. ok. the ann of the 
| heat. 5 5 


Gs, 


nt to riſe to 80; but being 
wet, the evaporation will ſink the mercury four 


ar ſive degrees; that is, to about 50 until the 
inſtrument is dry, eee eee 
[ W of the air. N 


GC „ * e 


On this principle, m Wine as W enge 


; will lefſen the heat of the ſyſtem ; for no ſooner 


— LOH RR than eva- 
„ and cools the body by 


. 


1 perſons i in the vigour of health, to uſe water a 
- - little cooler than the blood; for the effect of 
warm water, apphed in the manne r propoſ d, 18 f 
ſttimulate; and this is not what the body re- 
1 wo, e eee 9:9 wed when bighly excited by 


equires a reduction of 


. N to n over-excitement, and its effect, 
| indirect debility. In general, then, the body in 


er is to be ccoled by the uſe of water 
white in 2 bealthy- ſtate; bot if debility or 


diſeaſe as invaded it, it EO _ rd excite- 


ae 


E ſtimulus, ſhould uſe water a At jour : 
than the blood. The effect of cool water applied 
Engg — water to 
5 n beeble 


3 - 


or are nnen. 387 


feeble habits, is the ſame, to prevent debility ; 
indirect in vor apt ct pee nag direet | in ay 
latter. 75 5 tot: +l 4 04) wut | 
Bathing a long dime in very warm water, to 
produce profuſe perſpiration, is à powerful laxa- 
tive; and perhaps it un be better if it was 
never uſed, except as a remedy for ene "Under | 
| the dire&ion of phylicis cians. it Rey ON | 
The beneficial effects of the uſe of te in 
peſtilence, therefore, are theſe: —The' poiforious 
particles "compoſing infection, and 'exhalations of 
all kinds, are waſhed from the body, and their 
ill effects prevented. The morbid matter exhaled 
you: the t body by the perſpiratory veſſels, is alſo | 
emoved· an effect RN? _—_ 1. aided by fre- 


veſicls * are ſtimulated was” cha eanſec 
means they ate enabled to carry on more per- : 
| kectly the exeretions; perſpitation being one of 
he principal reſources of nature to expel K 
poiſon which enkindles the flame of peſtilence.— — 
The whole ſyſtem is kept in equilibrio, by a 
minution of excitement in the robuſt, and by an 
increaſe of it in the debilitated; the conſequence 
: It: the ſyſtem is daily renewing its tone and 
vigour, the energy of the brain is preſerved, the 
ular res retain peur e eee aud all the. 


j — 


[> | Medical 5 gentlemen enn nne men de. de 


vince. 'T aach are not new to wy deſcription of 
_ citizens; but, if juſt, they ought to be univer- 


ſally known ; for they lay the beſt foundation for 85 
a regular plan of economy in domeſtic life, which 


reſſes of autumnal Lo 
3 epidemics. I cannot help thinking mankind are 


| will greatly alleviate the , diſt 


pect; and that in 


general they underſtand the true art of living, 
which ſhall ſecure health and happineſs, as little as 
they underſtood agriculture, or naval architecture, 


in the days of Henry the Firſt. . 


I am perſuaded that pm rin Rn 
abe, from peſtilence, as I have before re- 


marked, conſiſts in this ſingle maxim Preſerve - 


the natural energy of the ſyſtem.” That water, 


3 efficacious 
for this purpoſe, I muſt. believe, from reaſon and 


freſh and pure, is the inſtrume 


experiment. The fact related by Volney of = 


_ eſcape of the water-carriers, is of infinite weight, if 
fairly ſtated, and demands immediate applic⸗ 
to our own caſe. At . ate, it de 


% 


1 e: th ir of Ss we 3 8 Seal nog 3 
r have preſcribed. A and of mine who has 


nee w coins in the ee Indies, who has ſeen 


ath — effluvia for ts 
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1 "I ue of: water in 
| We are abr to 


e ue Disk A823. 


He aletibes this]  impuniey to 4 


UC date on the unive 
able ſucceſs of any remedy for this terrible 


calamity. Multitudes of men will not take the 
eee to uſe the means neceſſary to reſiſt the 


us cauſes of diſeaſs which 
ſurround bey will neither regulate their 
diet nor cleanſe their perſons and habitations; 

and when to the influence of their own intem- 
perance, and the poiſon generated in their houſes 
and on their bodies, is added the debilitating 
operation of peculiar. ſeaſons, and other cauſes 


. which are above human controul, great numbers 
iS them muſt fink and periſh. 5 * „ I 


Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that any human means 


can, in every caſe, guard life, in a peſtilential ſtate 


of air. If we admit debility to be the univerſal 
proximate cauſe of the pla 


gue, we are not'fure 


that our beſt efforts to obviate its effects will al- 


ways ſucceed. We may not be able to ater ous - 
apply, in all caſes and under all circu 
mn degree of ſtimulus n to pe - 


al functions; and the variety of con- 


been, and diverſe ope ations tek this: fame. 


*. 
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0 Of 4 e e by am een e in our 
cities, as now con 
can ſo effectually cleanſe away the ſources of 
: mien. as to prevent a return of peſtilence, with- 
out the univerſal introduction of a new domeſtic 
| economy, and new modes of living, I am firmly 
f ded that fruitful ſources of the evil lan 
two articles the exceſſive uſe of ftimulz 
and liquors, and the neglect of perſonal 
walking. The diet of the Americans, like that | 
of the Engliſh,/ is of the moſt nouriſhing Kind 
a large portion of the. beſt fleth. monats, and high 
— fiſh and Tn: On ink is 1 the 


13 922 
* a 


e 56 l our 1 ſultain prov ina 
mode of living; the extreme cold continually 
reſiſting its effects bi. its debilitating powers. 
But when ſummer arrives, and the violent ſti- 
mulus of heat is added to ho lich ſtimulus of 
the beſt diet, two lane OL men fall a ſacrifice. to 
violent fevers. F irſt, men ea puſh their ſti- 
mulus beyond the powers of nature, by mb 


obuſt man. tio in debauchery ; 
and four. days. after is in his, grave. Seren 5 
men who: live ne in Winter and eons mar 


ucted, no rigours of police 


” 1 } 5 / The. © : 4 
MI "DISEASES. T 
ww 


diet too b alk dunner ro wd diſeaſes 
inducing a weak, languid ſtate of the tA me 
It muſt be obvious to any perſon 


that the French mode of living, in regard to diet; 1 
drink, and the liberal une of water and the ſyringe, 
rotefts them ae the epidemic ee which | 


to to! be communicated by "infection only; t f 
veſſels; el incl out _— thts ocean to 
but all in vain: the diſeaſe 
e them i in every ſituation, and the world : 

AMOIT- pled. Had they known that thy 
— was induced ſolely by the debilitating 
qualities of the elements and the ſeaſon," what. 
eee ee have applied the true : 
Thanks to a kind Providenchy ſuch | 
« Sage diſtrefling: ſtate of the air occurs 
ſcarcely in a century; but when it does, there is 5 
no flight from the ſources of diſeaſe, as in ard 
nary plagues, which ariſe in the ene 10. 
ſphere of cities only; but men muſt! have re- 
eee to this > n —_— the _—_ 
1 leb 


0 ce TY 1 eee War 


— 
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1-6 n tee ive powers of the elements 
with eee, nw roman: 


I cannot cloſe this en nithout « . _ 


ma * ne een n 
The ancient 3 of conſtructing cities bears 
ne cha eee ee e ener aner eg 
nations in pontiac they: were reſpectively founded. 
Mioſt of the old cities were evidently built with refer 
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ence to a ſtate of war and robbery, being intended 
for ſafety rather than for convenience; as appears 


by their narrow ſtreets, and the projections of the 
upper ſtories of the houſes. The more people 
could be crouded into a ne the leſs 
eee force was neceſſary to defend the town. 
However this may be, thoſe cities. were very 
conſtructed for the purpoſes: of health. Savary 
aſlerts, that 200 perſons in Grand Cairo — 
less ſpace than thirty in Paris. The ſtreets are 
ſo narrow and full of people, that they Joſtlo | 
_ againſt each other, and ſometimes a man is 
obliged to wait ſome minutes before he can make 
his way, Letter iii. Vet this ſame e \ alleges 
the plague to he not native in Egypt! nn 
man of ſcience need not go out oe menen 
for cauſes of peſtilence. | 


Many ftreets in Dundee are narrow and | 


5 © exonided like thoſe in Cairo. 


The old city of London, before an tay | 
conflgration of 199 was 1n alike predicament ; 
its 
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its ſtreets narrow, and almoſt cloſed: abe 
jutting of the upper ſtories of the houſes: In the 
old ſtreets, which eſcaped the fire, notwithſtand- 
ing all the improvements of modern days, which 
have ba the daes of peſtilential dit. 
eaſes, I am people are ſtill infeſted with 
nervous and EG Cr. London is oy 
greatly indebted to the conflagiazion. In ͤ the 
| 3 conſtruction of the eke en one perſon, 


8 ae 3 are all ie d 


better adapted to a free circulation of air. The 
ue e eee of freſh water _—_— allo: be numbered | 


| are * ae, Moos ak head non-ap ppeat an oO. 
FE. in modern London; and the diminu- 


tion of the annual bills of eee 


laſt half century. e a 

The plague bobs 5 c 

cities ents e where. no Kahles e en 
us the diſcaſe continues to 1 occaſions 


in the eaſtern parts of Europe, in Hungary, 4 
land, and Ruſſia, which were ſeverely ravaged in 


1770 and 1771. The diſeaſe alſo raged at Ocza- 
Joe on the ot border of the EG as rin 


* 
RT 
* * 


That 


ever diſappeared in other 


5 


That 3 een Al 0 un 
amt water, and conſiſts e of leaked 


This may account for the continuance oof, che 1 
plate in cliat quarter ods ig nay 


__ Phe nited States pots * 
ſources of mar in number And 


xtent ſ ba 


| . an all t 0 cities binds Saffered: once in 


| © - fifteen or twenty years from peſtilence, and guard-/ 


ing againſt the artificial cauſes of it, our anceſtors 
began, and we are continuing, to. eee on 


the Gothic plan, without more regard to the lives 


and happineſs of our citizens, than that which 


; eee ee the barbarians ; of: — ; 


the moderns, however, proceed on th 
from a different motive, which is avarice. 8 18 


now'the intereſt of the proprietors of lots in a 


city to which all the pleaſure of eng! and the 
health of citizens, are ſacrificed. 0 x0 


We are preciſely in the ius nas nen 


able to the production of peſtilence. In the tro- 
pical climates, conſtant heat ſoon fits the human 
body to ſuſtain it, and the natives of thoſe 


epidemic peſtilential diſeaſes. Within the mani 
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rangers alone are ſufferers by the climate. 
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Savary remarks, * That the plague ſeldom reaches the 
polar circle, and never paſſes the tropics. The caravans of 
* Damaſcus, and i Hpahan, which are ſometimes in- 


cli- 
mates are ſeldom affected by the furious rage of 


* , 


5 . | | | : | fected, | 


"Rn 
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zes hoſtile to the — — 1 
ſai to n inhabitants 0 Lap- — 


rropies, yet the pevetutions off ebe ſeaſons bring 
- climates to "SAR we anne | 
ander riſk with the Europeans, ne paß from 
the northern to _ ſouthern AY and periſh 
In miültituddes. q von ag owe anon: 
It is a al nn fact; that ene 
northern —_— _e apy a Vork to 


| lobe as "expoſed. 


ates have a poſition correſponding with the 
tue of Syria, the Barbary coaſt, and Egypt; that 
portion of the earth which is moſt Py. 
rooged n enen en dai ei oa 


Ae 


4 


e pl. ae, With few din theſe obſervations are 
juſt. If the natives of cool regions paſs ſuddenly. into tro- 
pical climates, they are, ſubject to violent fevers; but the 
reaſon aſſigned 1 in the text is ſufficient to account for the per- 5 
| petual exemption of natives of hot climates from the worſt 
form of peſtilence. Their bodies mould themſelves to the 
climate—their excitement or debility is always uniform. It 
is the great changes, in theſe reſpects, which expoſe people 
in the middle latitudes to the attacks of peſtilential diſeaſes.” 
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| dee u? not pla 


| 1 ab e our eee 


water. - Hence ſuch towns are 
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in which the human 17 
moſt ſubject to a bee dil. 
s; and if a part of our country is pecu- 


Hhuarly adapted to the production of ſuch diſeaſes, 
9 the moſt ſerious a of all queſtions ariſes, what ſhall we 
do to prevent a frequent return of ſuch OR 
Jo me the path is extremely plain. Our cli- 


e- much of oth ountry 
ills, nor drained of its ſtag- 


5 5 ont t waters—the laws of nature we are unable ta 


e ation. — But Our duty is 
their habitations 


Throughout the e eee te * ory, 1 


. low lands, it is more eſſential that large towns 


ſhould be purpoſely: conſtructed for bealth.— 
Great cities are uſually, founded on « 
and commerce requires the accels of ale 
commonly near 
the ſea ſhore, or on the borders rene nt 
if they ate near low marſhy grounds, they cannot 


2 be healthy. High and dry poſitions, with rocky 


or gravelly carth, are the proper places for ink 
Enel enen eee 


[Dar in any SOS our cities are too 80006 


for health or comfort. "ow are too ſmall, —Too 


« i * . * n : ins 
* p ; 
« ; 88 x : 1 


— 


=; and mu 


al n to the nne of | thn proprie 


, the noxious exhalations; all that car 


% 


or nme 


and however ae its eee, the A To. 
population are obvious. every a tu 


titudes of lives are annually ſacrificed in 


| and yards, fur roun 
air and vegetation z. all that can diffipate or abſort 


1 purify: the 
bal vn and ee hes | ns fram 


1 in our cities is on to _—_ the, DOwers 


of life. and ſhorten its duration. e 
Men, 1 in this reſpect, Are infinitely leſs . 


0 of 4 


then irrational animals.—Inſtin& guides the ; 


beaſts of the field to the moſt proper habitats 


and they never reſide. Where they are annoyed. 
But man, with all his boaſted reaſon, ſees the _ 
effe&ts of his folly, and hundreds and thouſands of 
his fellou - citizens falling victims to his own neglect, 
his miſtakes, or his ſordid principles: he heaves a 
ſigh in Auguſt and September as he views the 
fable hearſe conveying his friends, in ſcores, to 


their graves: in * he ſhrugs his ſhoul : 
Eh ü . 5 ; . 3 e ders, 


4 3 


BG 


1 
g 
| | 


f done hitherto-in t 


peſtilential diſeaſes tho 
as fatal in Amer 
the operation of Gn ee cauſes. - 55 


1 5 . and in cities W ball cleanſing, 


are > oe hn ag eee 
fice neee and to fil | 


erer States, every eee 
e conſtruction of . is in 
ion of the old European and 


| ; | 5 The ancient rates of A coſt Ss 
city Sys two hundred thouſand lives in one 


itury.; and Cairo and Conſtantinople, probably 
e more than that number every half century. 


1 firmly believe, and my belief is founded on the 
that a perſeverance in our preſent mode of build. 


ration of eſtabliſhed laws of 


ing cities will doom \them all to the ſame fate. —1 
believe it, becauſe I ſee no poſſible reaſon why 

ould not pn and 
ica as in ae ee ndet 


If a rigid policy can be uniformly. o 
had every poſſible nuiſance be removed by 


_ brooms, and water, cities, in healthy poſitions, 
. will eſca 02 ul 


lgnant epidemics. M.ultitudes of lives may be 
ſaved, and the loſs of buſineſs prev by theſe 


* 


waſhing, and pu 
poles health. 757 
Zut, I maintain, that dag is + extenninating | 
the root of the evil. C | 
to unite all the utility of 'a town with the ſalu- 
ry; and in an 


it will be diſhonourable not to invent wy execute | 
a plan for theſe purpoſes. ene 
Were I called on for a plan of a ivy Witch 
ſhould combine in it the advantages of town and 
Pane : ſhould ee gre neee as 'the he 
1. The . te on ee of te f ea, 
or r the bank of a river, gently aſcending with an 
angle at leaſt of fifteen or twenty degrees, Which 
would form a declivity for a rapid deſcent of water 
to waſh the city, at the fame time would not pre. 
vent the ce "ON loads . the ricer or 
„ 
26). eee ſhould. be extends] 


1 beyond low water mark, that no part of the docks 


ſhould be left bare by the receſs of the tide. "All 
the ſolid front of the wharfs ſhould be in a line 
that no eddies might be formed, and the water 
might flow in a paſſing current. This would 
carry off ſubſtances thrown into the water, and 

contribute to keep the air pure by motion and 

% WA e uh ve quieres to e e 
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in one * further than in another, it i ſhould be | 

in the form of a bridge on piers. 
3. The warehouſes on the wharfs ſhould not A 
1 jumbled together in a chaos projecting in front 


of one another; but built in a ſtrait range at a 


ſuitable diſtance from the water; and an alley 
| hould 'paG between them for the admiſſion. of 


ſteſh air on every ſide. | No wet cellars ſhould bo | 


pes; 6 © 
4. The ſtreets ſhould be Qrait, interſecting | 


ha other at right angles, and forming the oy into 
{quares of. goo feet on a fide. 15 : 
5. The lot ſhould be at leaſt 6ofeet wide, anda; 2 30 


feet long. No more than 35, or, at moſt, 40 feet of . 


the breadth of the lot to be ever covered with, - 
buildings, ſo that a ſpace of 20 or 25 feet ſhould 
intervene between the houſes. This ſpace would 
leave a cartway, give free admiſſion to air, and 


. - reduce the riſk of fire 75 per cent. 


6. In the rear of the front 0 out · houſes 
might cover 100 feet of the length of the lot: 
tte remaining 150 feet ſhould be laid out to the 
fancy of the owner in a garden. — The police in- 
terfering no farther than to require, by law, that- ah 
ſome kind of tkees or vegetables ſhould occupy - 

the ſpace,—vegetation being the ee purifier 
5 * 6 5 
; 7. Directiy through 8 centre 90 3 Gare . 
N 9 204 run a narrow ſtreet of about 2 5 feet, taken 5 
on of the rear A the + lots, which ſtreet or alley 

| 5 * 


{ 
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ver be built on, but would admit 4 paf⸗ 5 
ſage for citizens through the ſquares, and tas il 


Gbeng u 


would be till more neceſſary and uſeful, would 


admit duſt carts to take up all the filth of the 
houſes from the rear, and ptevent that intolerable 
nuiſance, the depoſiting of offenſive materials 
in the ſtreets. The little flower gardens and 
ſhady lawns in theſe ſquares would preferve the 
air pure, freſh, and cool in ſuminer; they would 5 
occupy many perſons of delicate health, thus Con- a 
ttibuting to their comfort, diverting their minds, 
and, in many caſes, reſtoring them to health. Here, 
alſo, children would find room to gambol without 155 
endangering their lives, or annoying paſſengers in 
the ſtreets ; and here the young of both ſexes could 
acquire a taſte for gardening, for botany, and the . - 
 — amuſement of 1 the Works of | 


- nature, . # 
8. The Mhooty: ſhould be 100 feet in vickaeh! a 
| and planted with three roms of trees; one row on 


each fide next the foot walks, and a row in the 
centre. The foot walks to be 15 feet wide; the 
trees next the walks would then be 1 ; feet from 
the houſes, and a fpace between the centre row 


and each fide row of 35 feet. The trees might 
| be ſo pruned as to prevent their ihjuring the build- 
ings, and their diftance would prevent their in- 
terfering with fire-engines : theſe trees would be 
loaſteſs i in winter when the ſun is acceptable, and 


er would ſweeten, * and cool cke 
„„ . 
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The citizens at all times in W would 
. in a refreſhing ſhade.—The, Centre row. 406 8 
33 would Furniſh. ſhade. for horſes. „„ 
9. No city ſhould be raiſed on level e lk 
2 natural poſition can be found, with a general 
declivity to the water, the ſtreets ſhould be thrown 
into artificial elexations of, at leaſt, three feet in 
every hundred, five feet in the hundred would be 
better: — this would give celerity to the water 
falling in ſhowers,.. and. wonderfully aſſiſt in re- 
moving filthy ſubſtances from the ſtreets; for 
alter all e efforts in e much offen- 


. 


reach and. carry off. : 
10. No. -pains, thould be fared't to fupply a 0 | 
- Vith freſh running water. . 
It is a point of infinite i ne chat citi- 7 
' Zens ſhould not depend on water from pumps in 
the city, In a few years the ſubterranean water 
becomes impregnated with the noxious. pa ticles 
from vaults, and this evil continues to increaſe 
with the age of the city. One of two remedies 
is to be provided either the city muſt be ſup- 
plied with freſh water by. Pipes from a diſtant | 
ſource, or the vaults muſt. be ſo formed as to be | 
capable of bein opened i in winter and cleanſed. j 
But the laſt method, though uſeful anc died 
in ſome European cities, would be ineffoftugk. 1151 
The back houſes 1 ina city AR in many u reſpects.) 
* eie niſance. * 5 ſewer o 


E ID RNI 


$ * 


and well paved, be run in a ſtraight line under 
the rear of the lots, and all back houſes ſet over 


it. In ſuitable places let channels be made to 
turn the water from the ſtreets into the ſewers, 


| in long or violent ſhowers, when the water is not 
wanted to waſh the ſtreets. In this manner the 
ſewers might be waſhed perfectly clean a number, 
of time * 


r We er- We #4 tles yo Het: 


tions, for a crouded population in any Place un 
earth will leſſen the ſalubrity of the air. Cloſe, 


compact cities, in any quarter of the globe; are 


the grayes of men. All the great cities of Europe 
require annually ſome thouſands of ſtrangers to 


N 1 


. ſupply their waſte of population: * there Is 2 5 
geceſſity for men to croud toget 


er in ſuch a c 

1 & form. There is land enough on earth wy 

ſuffer any exter ſion of cities, aulit makes n 
mene Tic Ante 


1 Wann every {i "RP 
- have er it, a ſtream of water paſſing through | 
= from a diſtant ſource would be an excellent 
means * cleanſing a city from this ſource of diſ- 
e: but ſuch ſtreams of water are rarely to be 
5 bed.—Auether expe dient ſuggeſts itſelf (6) of | 
a ſewer of threedeet widez N 


s every ſummer, and the citizer preſerved. 0 


05 NC cindy! 1 Iconceive cities 
1 ſhould, be iconfhna@didra in the moſekitilehy fitua- 


: | venients. 


88 
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venienee to men in buſineſs: they 1 might be obs. 
fs lgndac welt berther on ſome occaſions, but in the 
cool ſhade. of my propoſed n this would be = 
Pleaſure rather ee toil. ; 
I.t is wrong, it is inet PA to 
permit ſuch crowded population. It is a nuiſance, 
not only to cities, but to the public.—lIt is a truth, 
that numbers of lives are ſacrificed almoſt every 
year among worthy: country ee e who have | 


© papa) in our large cities. | : 


They come to town in als hon! ſeaſon; n no 
uncommon diſeaſe prevails among the citizens 
who are inured to the air they come without 
ſüuſpicion they are ſeized with fever, and die. 

- The air of the low grounds in our cities, even in 
healthy ſeaſons, is often poiſon to the people in 
the country, and gives them à fever when no epi- 
demic is viſible among the citizens. I know the 
fact, and is a ſerious calamity, eſpecially to ſea- 
men. The low grounds in Providence, New- 
Yorks Baltimore, &c. are great nuiſances.— The 
building of Water ſtreet and Front-ſtreet, in 
New-York; it is believed by good judges, has coſt 

r nr ——— ng 
þ APR ang the original ne! the 4 . 
| it to-calamity,-The citizens will not 
e che evil to ariſe among themſelves, and 
therefore muſt de left to their fate —If remitting 

„ . ok 3 by * convince © 
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convinee men that ſomething is wrong in their 
city, it is in vain to reaſon with them. Of one 


thing I am confident, that if all the earth in New. 


Tork on which Water and Front ſtreets are built, 
could be funk 30 feet under water without loſs of 
lives, and the proprietors indemniſied by the 
citizens, it would be the greateſt bleſſing which 
heaven could in merey beſtow on the city and the 
State. I believe, alſo, that if all the crofs ſtrects, 
and the back houſes in Philadelphia could be 
levelled with the earth, and the ground converted 
into flower gardens and graſs plats, the eitizens 
would, in twenty years, celebrate the anniverfary of 
their deſtruction with as n e as the 
Peg in e elebrate i 
11 8 is not poltbe 1 PHO in- hl HA Lon 
e it is not poſſible, under the operation of 
the preſent laws of nature, for mew to be n 
in many of our cities during the heat of ſummer 
That open champaign country, which regularly 
produces intermitting and remitting fevers, will, 
when planted with populous cities, often produce 
the plague.” Of that country there is an extent 
in the United States, of more than 10 > miles 
U ms and from 40 to 60 in breadth. 
All the ſhore of the Aude de ta Tad! 
north-eaſtward, will admit of healthy cities. If the 
commercial towns on that portion of America mere | 
LOT" on the foregoing plan, 1 would Ty 
e DD 3 9 
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eden Wan would never Dera , vag A nb penn 1 
rer bee — ect aucb: the Gif. 
But as our e ee built] — will at times The 
be partially aſſected. In ordinary ſeaſons; and 
With a {vigilant police, they wilt claape.rwith. 
e yearly: loſs « only ten, fifteen;.ory perhaps! k iy E 


the. folly, aer the tiromiled: ovale of citich. | 
unfavourable ſeaſons. the number of vie- 
. tin a8, will be incregſed. Such 1s tlie fate of our 


en eilies. But the deſtiny of cities ton the 
ſoutbern Atlantic ſhe 


dre is to be more ſevere/110 
The period of general contagion may ſubſide, 0 
58 intervals of more general public health, maß 
be expected. The moſt unhealthy parts of the 
earth enjoy ſuch intervals, when the rage of ma- 
lignant complaints is ſuſpended but melancholy 
periods of, epidemics will often recur and as the 
8 is the offspring of c ſes, 

uſes exiſt, are deſj- 


. 7 Ito be afflicted, bY 5 fy 14111115 13 1411 2 3, Jt 505 4 


ba Away. then with . cities the mirty 5 


feet lots ber gn | I ia bange 


„ "oF: EIDE Prot AsESs. 


unite ll the pleaſures of country villages; U 
ſeats, and commercial towns. The merchant,” in 5 
his ordinary buſineſs, would enjoy the grateful 
| ſhade of oaks and elms, with the luxuriant per- 0 
fumes of odoriferous flowers. At the ſume time, 
this verdant city would ſuperſede: the uſe of {6- 


litary country-ſeats 1 in ſummer, and thus ſave the - 


expence now incurred of poſſeſſing a town an 
country houſe.” The country ſeat of a merchant, Io 
is a tax of ten,” fifteen, or twenty thouſand del- 
lars, paid to en the n ang un, __ 
our preſent: citie. a 
| IS is remarked by ks na other authots aue 
China is miely affected with the plague:” Th 
peſtilence of 134) is ſaid to have commegeed . 
that country; but it ſeems to be agreed, that 
China and ſome other Aſiatic countries are not! 
oſten affected. This fact, if juſt, deſerves inveſti-! 
gation; in patticulary ought philoſophers' to era. 5 
mine the nature and properties ; 
the mineral productions. Wen 0 
China is a Very pe e country, filled 1 
canals, and well cultivated. It is probable that A 
the water in their canals. 18 never ſtagnant, ner 
filled with vegetables —it is probable that the 
face of the country has deen emp dried by 
cultivation, all ſwamps and moiſt grounds drained 
and covered with corn, rice, and Sraſs. How. 
1 thoſe hinprovemeney: have contributed" 0 K 


a : A BALBF- Bron 
* its bee from. p ene J ne 
| dot inform my readers. 
I be cities alſo in 1. are * e . 
81 populous ; and an enquiry will ariſe; bow thoſs 
Cities elcape the plagye, if great Population con- 

' tributes ſo much to the calamity, 7. 
I anſwer, they do not eſcape all plagues- 


| of the moſt violent have ravaged China, but op 
probably eſcape the lighter. Plagues, which are 
3 moſt . and Va is all that d 
| 8 are not faftciently md, Vs bs 
foil, climate, police, and manners of China, to 


fact ought to be mentioned. The Chineſe houſes: 
have no windous in. front on the ſtreet, but in the 
eat, are ſpacious gardens filled with trees, vege- 
tables, flowers and freſh ſtreams of water. Here 
the family is regaled and amuſed; the air is ren · 
dered pure by cultivation, Cleanlineis 
particles exhaled from growing plants, ; 
falls. This arrangement alone will account: "i . 
their exemption from the uſual diſeaſes of bot cli - 
mates. When the Americans, with their boaſted 
light and ſcience, ſhall become as wiſe as the Iu 


DO. 1 5 is a 4 b ied 405 Ruſſe EY e chat 
inthe midſt of the Turkiſh cities, during 2 deſo- 

a 1 1 the e manſions of the 
| 4 wh wealthy 


ſpeak with certainty on the ſubject; but one 


5 5 : | 8 12 
0 ; 


or ; BPIDEMIC\ DISEASES. A409 
Which are haps clean and well 


des ee ee ee A 
I cannot leave this deeply: wing ſubject, 
without relating an anecdote from antiquity, 


which ſhews in what light, wiſe men e 
viewed it. 


In Groves the countries @f Attica 1 1 
mon conſiſt of dry; gravelly or rocky land; and 


1 can find but one inſtance in which they were 
afflicted by peſtilence, in early e It f is vi- 


dent from Thucydides, that the 


been known in Athens, before his time, ſince the i: 
date of the earlieſt traditions, and then it was 


probably induced principally by the crowd of 


vages of the Lace 


5 viſited by peflilence. - To account for this, let us 
know what was the fimation of this wa pac 


is thus deſcribed: T7 is eb 


Beotia . <a 


people collected in the 3 to "Ow the ras ly 


Beotia, on the c 8 was more gelbe 


rounded by mountains, the different Ans of 
which are connected by high grounds. Moſt of 
the rivers from theſe liills unite in lake Copais, of 


fourteen kagues circumference, which has no ap- N 


parent outlet, but which, it was alleged by the 


ancients, had ſubterranean Les to 0 ſea. 


The country is not without hills; but is moſtly. 
level, and very fruitfal. The air in Attica is re- 
ne Pare but —— very danke” ; hence 
| f the 
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an e ths Sinks phlegmati eli © 
_ racer bo the inhabitants from the air. This 
; country ſeems. to have been to Attica what ER 
land Now: is to France. F210 e in Menu 


Yi Wee of Anachiarſ, 8 th 418 the authorities po oy 


ES ps 


there cited. Tg PSY 
bent F fog 050015 3 oor? as 4 1879705 E. 
From erat Paſſages öf Hiltory, it appears 
that: Beotia was mort frequently viſited by peſti- 
lence, than Attica this we ſhould en un 
the difference of their ſitua tions Mob 
Qt Juſtin, lib. 16. ca. 3. informs us, that en * 
tians once conſulted the L Delphic Oracle how 0 : 
remedy,th plague which troubled their country. 
The Oracleeplied, e that they muſt plant Ae TY 
lony i in the country of Pontus, fatred to Her- 
cule but they were ſo much attached to their 
own country, that they diſobeyed the injunckion; 
until another calamity, war, drove them to con - 
ſult the Oracle a ſecond time, beengte ene 441 
ſimilar anſwer, a part of the people removed t. 
| the borders of the ee and] lar 
TOUR: city of Herculea. ve $33. nr ne 3 e, 
This Oracle certainly lidenſtabg: the - cauſe of 0 
the eil, and directed to a ſuitable remedy. The 
8 * you't in zopulation-—' 
or you muſt ee alubrious climate; or 
i might include both of theſe ideas. T bediection 
1 of eee e is . rictly 
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Parts of Europe, and 525 new COTS: Ih 


Aire memos: renee plague ' 
appeared in England mann 8 1 year "oof and 
that the diſorder has ceaſed in the weſt of Europe 
for near a century paſt. This happy exemption 
from that horrible calamity has been aſcribed to 
various cauſes. Many people aſcribe it to health - 


laws, a ſubject that has been diſcuſſed. Some 


-allege that the uſe of foffil coal has baniſhed 


that Halle, in Germany, which uſed to be 
afflicted with malignant fevers, has been free from 
| them ſince coal has been uſed as fuel. Others 
ſuppoſe, that the great improvements in building 
and in the modes of living, in modern times, have 
1 7 the means of e the return of 
of Find . 

On the firſt RO L have le given my 
opinion, and the reaſons on which it is founded. 


I find no ſufficient evidence that health-laws 


ever ſaved a country or city from peſtilence, in a 


ſingle inſtance,” but abundant poſitive proof of 


their utter inefficac in n a great number of caſes; | 
CEE With 


*. 
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or EPIDEMIC DkAsks. 55 


Wich reſpect to the uſe of coal, we ought not 


to indulge very ſanguine expectations. It may 
be true, that violent diſeaſes became more rare, 


or wholly diſappeared, in ſome places, about the 
time that coal became of general uſe as fuel. 


But let us examine facts, n not tn to SN 
7 obſervatiouns. 


- The digging of coal, at /Newcalile, f as 
ommenced as early as the year 1234, as ap- 


am ah a charter of Henry III. and how'much 


earlier is not known. It was uſed in London as 
early as 1379, in conſiderable quantities, but when 
firſt introduced does not appear. In 1550 coal was 
in common uſe in London, its price twelve 
ſhillings a load.” The price in 1 590 was raiſed to 
nine ſhillings a chaldron, which was deemed 
exorbitant. Thus far we have little light on the 
ſubject; but in 1615, the coal trade occupied 


four hundred ſhips ; {wo hundred of which were 
employed between London and Newcaſtle. The 


preſent number 1s five hundred, and London 
contains more than double the Wert erect it 
* at that tige. : 
eee We vol. i. : and Fleetwood' Chron. A 

hs 6 1 bene e ee Me TOR 
1 in London, and for ſome time before, for 
the growth of the trade muſt have been gradual. 
But for fifty years, aſter this general uſe of coal, 
London Was ies with the plague; the cit7 


| | e indeed 


: L : 
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J PN free from it, as appears | i 
Rs Bills of Mortality; 3 and three times after on e 5 
ö n the city was, ravaged by that. Erg | 
as an epidemic, viz. in 1625, 1636, Aid 1665. 
80 far We have no encourage 
1 a prevention of the plague by he an; 'ok. Coal: 
1 With reſpect to the city of Halle ” can ſay 
5 g nothing.) he Babe aid of Hofſwan dats the 


5%. os 


„ ee f the Wee Bags oh rags yin 
IIt belongs to phyſicians to aſcertain the fe 
5 the vapour from this foſſil ſubſtance on human 
4 health; * certain it is, that it occaſions i inconve- 
niences to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it. 
80 general was the prejudice againſt it, wen 
4 firſt uſed in Londo n, that in the year 1400, the 
7 nohilicy, and citizens pod the e 4 to 
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© | | 5 : healthy, a ind o of far,” 5 0 2 1 tn” >) 
; | „ ik 28's „ die Cam, vol. 5 25. 25 7 
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1 "=P" is pb ag to Nee. it is e very "ig 

EET but I ſee no ground to ſuppoſe it has 
bad the leaſt influence in arreſting the progres 
or preventing the return of the plague. __ 
Fo. nn: this opinion, 1. would. mention 


RL ü England in . e mere no 3 wy 3. 
„ we. 40 On By S5. eat art te Sp? therefore. 
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chit 1 effect has taken place 


poſed cauſe, which” n us at Uberty to r r ect 
that cauſe. A1 6 but V A 
The third erg INE offs 


oy Plague, viz. dee in = buildivg houſes 


and cities,” and in lothing, diet, the uſe of freſu 


| . and the like, is a juſt one; and there can 
be no rational doubt that theſe alterations have 


contributed to mitigate the violence and reſtrain 
the progreſs of many acute diſeaſes. Peſtile itial 
epidemics are probably leſs frequen 


lt century, at leaſt in the more civilized and; 


ial parts of Europe, and alſo in A 


than they had been in former periods.  - 4 


The poverty, the filth, the dirty crouded mud 
5 a and the ſcanty. ſupply of wholeſome 
| food, which was the common fare. of the. peaſantry. 
in Europe, muſt have given origin or currency 
to, many diſeaſes, and greatly aggravated” their 
ſeverity. A ſample of this may be ſeen in the 
early appearance of mortal diſenſes in the low 
narrow ſireets and {mall crowded. apartments, 
ao occupied by the poorer people in our cities, 
and the difficulty of expelling a N diſeaſe 
from fi my e eee 
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"I The. following. PTY. will 9 the fate _ cliter | 


2nd the manners at the periods mentioned ; _ 
e Weſtminſter and London were ofice above. Ki "ſl. 
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vability that Europs hs Saks no 


{mall benefit, in regard to ber —_ from - 


N the following circumſtances. | 
Firſt, From the cies ea. 
culture by which means many places are dried 
| domed Tm; Wh: FG > to * OW amp, 
Aer | es fi as th 
. ſubſtances poſitively noxious to health,- but 
covers its ſurface with growing vegetables 
poſitively ſalubrious. This is one inſtance, of 
—— in 0 c 5 . yy” FO in 


Kitle LAY to 5 2 a union 5 1 wo Weſtminſter ; 
for the Scots greatly multiplying here, fl OP 
about the Court, ſo that the Strand, from he mad walls and 
thaiched houſes, er bat perfection of boildings it 


re ROE” 
+4 ; And. con. vol. ii ji. 235 from Howel. | 
| Voltaire fays, WL the year 1 500, oc Induſtry had not 


5 yet changed thoſe Hure of wood and plaifter, of which Paris | 


| was compoſed, into ſamptuous palaces. London was fill 
worſe built, and Peers oF pe bores rag 
behind them on horſe „ "4 

In 1504, when "Ras Iv. of n was «abs 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of England, the 
'Princeſs made her public entry into 9 riding be- d 
: 1425 ny James. on a Pillion. | ; 

is Henry's Hitt. Britain, vol. vi. 397. 
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| 66 eee e 
where the common farmers live in better houſes W 
| OT 0s pores ee 155 
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hich the happineſs, c 


rn e See Dr. aa, Wolle, vol. 1. oh . 


1 eee in building date. may 
have contributed to the ſame 


materials are of a kind leſs faveptilple: wy accu- 5 
| mulating and re infeetigus exhalations i 


this formerly; and enen ents : 
ſpacious, ae and airy. | 
"OT a0 leſs © n Wde. hs 


| Queen Elizabeth, recite 


two in the old city. This 


us than at preſent. 


e of the n 


in the old city had ſpacious 104 4g but, the 


mass of p people were uriiverlally nen and cre 
into narrow filthy lodgings. Ts 


Fourthly, There is probably a an immenk differ 


ener, in regaitd to general cleanlineſs, bet 
people even of the ſixteenth century a 
preſent age. 8 
commerce, the ſource of wealth and refinement, 


* 


A more general uſe of linen and cotton in cloth- 
frequently," 


ing, articles which require -waſhing 
9 have contributed to the ſame effet. 
vor. V ' Fiſhy, 


11 . ; 4 4 % 
C 7 1 " * * 0 2 * 5 0 
. 11 de | : "nt 


d in een nene hiſ⸗ | 
tory. In London one perſon, ſince the fire. of | 
| . is ſuppoſed to occupy as much ag as 
cially to the poor, who were ear more nu 
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; the 2 but not that they ha 


ee The introduction of pure water into : | 


cities from diftant ſources, and a li ufe of it 
in houſes and the ſtreets, have aided. i in the ſame 
ſalutary work” ws Ing. 1 "Onions" or 
difeaſe. | „„ 


ſe dern * is 


V/A Sixthly, i it ! 18 len . the 


more friendly to health than that of former 
times. It is eee that to this a4 


indebted for the diſappearance of ſcor- 
butic ee which: Pins be were epidemic 
in 0465 HEAP and which ſtill pre- 


; with a ſmall ls KI ir fi The 3 
tion of the vine and the orchard has, doubtleſs, 
bad a conſiderable effect. Cyder and wine haue 


aſſiſted in preſerving the body from debility in 
certain peſtilential eee Whew tempei ately 


aten are of excellent uſe. 


But while I admit that ther M's has dif. 


Y appeared as an yg in many parts of Europe, 
| of the word, ties & diſappeared. If 


2 nce, in the general 


ie, tech ically ſo called; ſhould never again oc- 
cur i in n London or 'Paris, I ſhould: then ſay, that im - 

; modern times may have mitigated 
have wholly 
Under this word peſtilence I in- 


ä clude mal. -pox, anginas, and petechial fever, with 


=» 5 7 4 * o « ; : 
* * 7 i c ; N i * 5 1 M2 4 ; * Ma- 
4 * 5 5 N 1 p 5 3 : f 


. - 


„ 


a, where the poor lire Wy 


20-D198A335. ; 


a Ganda witch ; evidently 


the ſame general cauſe as the real plague, pe- 
nner, or with leſs force. 


rating in a different mar | 
Theſe diſeaſes ſtill appear in all parts of Europe, 
and exhubit the exiftence of the peſtilential princi- 
pie, although improvements er A e 


and. circumſeribed its effects. e 


I do not, however, cc 


— eee ee eee, cauſes, ite 


that in 1348, might eee eee in 


tor: bab ity, is, „that the modern 
eee * „ the local 
cauſes of diſeaſe, that no conſtitution of air za 
- ever again produce the ſame mortality as that 
under Vortigern, or that under Edward III. nor 
will the plague ever en be 158 e as in 
oimer agr. 1 
On this point, ee 80 is - riot. faſlicient. 
898 to build . certain ene pr for the 
rian well nn that ne biota deen i Frequent 
> revolutions or changes in the form of certain 
diſeaſes; ordinary diſeaſes with new ptome, 
and diſeaſes before unknown, have appes in 


10ſt remarkable of theſe are the Em- 
aſe, . ſickneſs, Hun- 
123 0 Sarian 
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ntries, and in all periods. e 
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"Ha or mhodificd i in ther ymptoms. 1 duet, 
however, eee, in the common theory 
it are een n 
ore probably nothing more than 
ay ges that are made: mae diſeaſes, by al- 
etations i atmoſphere, climate, habits of 
- living,/ and a eee eee cauſes. The 
ſſmmall- pox and the venereal 
the beſt claim to the a pellat 


n > gpg K-19 ot wy ning ee GHG! dnn 
Certain diſeaſes, however, appear in particular 
ountries, where they had not before beer 
ſince the date of the earlieſt hiſtories Poffbiy 
ſome have been propagated by inf tion; auen 
aten, en ow | 


about fifty years ago, it 


or "EPIDEMIC. DISEASES. | | 


: in 1 wh 5 ter all: It Europe, as Gallen 
new diſcaſe, different from t purple feve 
aid to be ſpread from the Anand of the Levant. 
| through Italy to the Weft of Europe. The an- 


gina maligna in Spain in lee was called there | 
4 new diſeaſe; and 1 in Engla Py 


Wiſer? in that country. VE St 15 ö 
But the real ſtate of in iu 1 . 


dee dented molt © or "all "of which” 


m conformity with the Pr and elbe 
5 which take place in the phyſical world.” = re- 
markable inſtance 0 
cus, which was, in its general ſympte 
plague; but ſome general due i in England gra, | 
and afterwards on the continent, ſuperadded "i 
peculiar ſymptom, that of profuſe diſcharges by 
the pores. This character of the diſeaſe, as has 
been well obſerved by the author of 'Traite de la 
peſte, was the effect · of a ſpecies of revolution in 
the form of peſtilence. Infection or contagion 
can have had no concern in producing t this pheno- 

menon. The - diſeaſe maintained this peculiar 
character from 1483 to 15 51, a period of almoſt 
ſeventy years, raging occaſionally in moſt parts of 
Fe and then diſappeared 3 at leaſt it has never. 
wade eo bit rayages' fince e kühn 
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| * common ere with thy, agi plague; but 
OS in diene s 55 
| What at this ih is, that . Going 
cet never appeared as an iſolated 
but was always contemporar 
plague in other. countries ks Horde is, it "ane "Y 5 
part of the general effects of the p peſtilential prin- | 
ciple,- Thus in 1483, about the time of its firſt 
occurrence in England, all Europe was deſolated 
5 br the c common plague. Denmark Joſt half of 
its inhabitants, and many other countries fared very 
little betta, The ſame. may be obſeryed of its 
ſubſequent returns, and of its mines in Ire- 
land, Holland, France, and Germany. This is 
i; what. 1 hap: a unt on in mas and it will. 


os 


* 8 — I» 


* 1 . 
- . 1} 


15 C It 3 ms to ren 3 in 3 Tk the — = | 
ſertions, « that the plague is never generated in Great Bri- | 
| tain, or other northern laticudes.” See Mead, James' s Medi- 
al Dictionary, Cullen, Encyclopedia, and other origina! 
works and compilations without number. Lord Verulam, _ 
Sir Thomas Moore, Boyle, Eraſmus, Diemerbroeck, and 
ner 8 of former 9 oy the plague 


frequently | 17 55 


Wd 
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Thus the petechial fever which. 1 Eu- 1 
rope in the ſixteenth century was called a new 15 
diſeaſe; ; but I conceive it to have no more 
than a varied form of the common purple fever, 
induced by ſome general variation in the ele- 
mental cauſe of epidemics, or by the ſeaſons. 


It formed a part of the peſtilential ſeries, and was 


the precurſor of the e as it is to this day, 
3 it has rarely been ſo general or fatal as 5 
about the year 1556, nal from 1570 to 1576. 
It is remarkable alſo, that the general cauſe ex - 
tended over the Atlantic, and gave the ſame cha- 
racer to the fevers of the Weſt Indies. The 


* 


diſeaſe which reduced the forces of Sir Francis 
Drake at Carthagena in 1586, was called calen- 
been a REM of een ſpotted fever. 


„„ _ Punchale Wu * 


Wo h fimilar Ser infected the people pk Sir 
| Thomas OT. bound | to pil orgs in che 1515 


B in all its varieties, never a 4 this diſs _ 
_ eaſe was not produced in their reſpeQive countries. The 
 Sudor Anglicus, not only appeared fr in England, but for 


the firſt time of its prevalence was confined to Engliſhmen. 


Vet this was the moſt violent and deſtructive form . 9 = 


plague that ever has been known. 


* Nuper novum tefilentic genus immiſit Deus, letiferum * i 


eum, quod a. Britannis exortum, incredibilt celeritate per orbem 


uren . 


Life of Eraſmus, 347. 


7 Sed writers can e are 1s 9 ; 


me inexplicable. 


1 N =4 ning 


exitio, ſummo terrore annum. : 
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>: - "Tk of the laſt century. And if Piles is corre : 
e ſtating that the infections. yellow fever never 
appeared at Carthagena till about the year 17 30, 
we have a remarkable proof of a revolution in 
the diſeaſes of that climate. We are to con- 
clude, from the facts, that the calenture was a 
diſtinct form of the peſtilence incident to the 
country till the beginning of the preſent cen · 
tuty; ſince which it has aſſumed the character 
of our bilious plague. 1 am, however, inclined 
to queſtion the fact. Certain it is, that the true 
pFellow fever has been known in the Engliſh 
. : from their firſt ſettlement. It reduced 
Cromwell's forces when they firſt took Jamaica 
in 1655. It is further to be obſerved, that the 
true form of plague is never known in Spaniſh 
America. But at Quieto, and other places, ma- 
 Hignant diſtempers, under the name of {potted 
fevers and pleuriſies, ſweep away prodigious num- 
| bers of people, and fall but little ſhort of the 


, en e 


. 
N 


Ulis, vol. i. en een. .. 


Such ani 1s the ends of South: A han: 'Y 
5 but in other periods it may take A different 
form. 
Theſe obſervations tt lead to an 1 explanation 
a the phenomena of the angina maligna. - It was 
called a new diſeaſe in Spain and England, when 
it 15 appeared in 1610; but this 1s a . 


= 
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Ez After a cen Lit re- ADT 2 
- new ſymptoms. * 


The fame remarks TOP to the Wespe 195 
ene the peculiar ſymptoms of which firſt c- 


curred in the ſixteenth century; and to a mul- 
titude of local and temporary epidemics which 


| nn been called, on account of: "ans? 1 5 


ſymptoms, nero diſeaſes. 


e facts ſerve to 1 any es of the 
Adm of the plague in certain parts of 
Europe. I confider the angina maligna as peſti- 
lence of the worſt kind; and its occurrence in 
modern times, fince the glandular plague is leſs _ 


frequent, may be only one of the revolutions in 


diſeaſes of a malignant type which have marked 


other periods. The deſtructive force of tlie peſtilen- 


tial principle falls principally upon the throat inſtead 
of the brain or the glands, and moſtly upon youth. 


This may be the principal form of peſtilence for a 


century or two, when it may diſappear and give 


way to the common plague, or to ſome new 
combination of ſymptoms which ſhall paſs for a 


neto diſeaſe. A conjecture of this kind is autho-—- 
rized by ſeveral changes in the general a- 5 


of diſeaſes at particular periods of the world. 


008 not t therefore conſider 5 to be n that - i Fe 
re ts | parts 


Jp 2 


It is evidently deſcribed as epidemic 4 century o „„ 
two before thoſe periods. But the truthi is, ht 
form of font had diſappeared for a long 
period, Sen way to ſome other diſeaſe, i 
red, TI e 1 i 


of Bey 


BE. parts of Europe which have — the plague 
for a century are REESE perman ge e 
0 from that calamity. Hee: rota pt 
This conjecture e te mth; 5 we 
evident mitigation of the plague in tlie Levant wit 
in a century. Plagues are obviouſly leſs: frequent | 
and leſs ſevere in Egypt and Turkey than they were 
in former ages. This remark I believe to be new, 
but it is a fact; and this mitigation correſponds 
nin time with the diſappearance of the diſeaſe in 
1 the healthy parts of Europe. From this circum- 
ſtance I conclude that this change is the effect mY 
fome general cauſe in the ſtate of the elements. 
This opinion may derive great ſtrength from 
revolutions or changes 1 in the natural world, ana- 5 
lagous to that in thi CharaRer"of pidemic ie dife | 
eaſes. JEL . 
It is dane ſuppoſed by Weta that 
re are leſs frequent and violent in mo- 
dern days than in the firſt centuries after the chit: : 
tian ra, and the imperfect ſurvey I have taken of 
their hiſtory, gives me TOs: to ne the 
Nee well- founded. 
The eruption of 1 is ſy ins "ry 
pended for a long period. Etna was quiet about 
forty-five years at the beginning of the preſent 
century. The volcanic mountain in Teneriffe, 
which had been quiet ever fince the year 1704, 
again diſcharged its fires in 1 laſt, after a 
ſuſpenſion of ninety-four years. There art other 
e EEE „„ W 


1 


OF. NN L 


bis E ASE S. 


times it diſappears for half a century or more; 


then returns, and Cones ace Haminates! the 5 


2 bp '* 


ſoutherly 


winds for a ſeries of years. Then we 


have a number of long ſeverely cold winters in 1 
ſucceſſion, with violent tempeſts, deep ſnow, an 


_ perpetual north weſterly winds. No leſs various 
are our ſummers as to heat and moiſture. 


The vegetable kingdom exhibits ſimilar changes, : 


for which no viſible inn can be aſſigned. - 


= anceſtors firſt ſettled Maflachuſetts, they T 


raiſed wheat on the eaſtern coaſt in the counties 
of Plymouth, Middleſex and Eſſ 

year 1664 mildew appeared for the to 
injure that uſeful article; and 3 that time it 
has not been poſſible to raiſe wheat 


1 poop Van Helmont, p. 1093. In 1770 the 


| TT 
vs * 


nany — as ;Ldquith near Sicily. e Sh 
The aurora borealis has its revolutions. Some- 


logous revolutions: + centers e eee | 
mike ee very little froſt and ſnow, with 


ſiderable W from the ſea 3 3 
"I is Cen ww The French that wheat 1 not Me 


tatoe plant in a particular part of Scotland wass 
attacked by a diſeaſe which was neto; and it has 
ſiunce been ſpreading. A ſimilar fact is related of the 
oats an ons N of the as COR in 1775. 

e e 
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- Theſe diſeaſes, for they are really ſuch among re- 
um are neio; and, as far as they extend, 
they are a ſerious calamity. They are the peſti- 
lences incident to vegetable life; Which, like 
© diſeaſes among men, ſpring up and diſappear 
without any certain cauſes which are witkin our 
comprehenſion. It is cuſtomary to aſcribe ſuch 
phenomena to the ,/-a/ors ; but it would be dif- 
„miult to find any vifeble.' or comprehenſible qua- 
_  Hities in the particular ſeaſons, producing "ſuch 
diſeaſes among vegetables which had not charac- 
terized innumerable ſeaſons i in nter Wen which 
produced no ſuch effects. 
The death of prim 115 black donn; in our 
ban, is a ſimilar phenomenon. v7 
8 Sometimes a new ſpecies of tree will 1 A up 
.  {pdaitanrently, and gradually ſpread where none 
ever grew before. The pine has thus introduced 
itſelf into Duxborough in Maſſachuſetts within 
f the preſent century. Not twenty years ago, a man 
was living there who remembered the firſt white 
pine that ever grew in that town; but now m 
ee 100 of the wood-land i is covered with it. 
Hiſt. Col. vol. ii. 5. 
be 3 Fen dif p ſimilar changes and 
3 nenen We obſerve not only uncommon 
numbers of common inſects or ſmall animals in 
particular years, for which we can aſſign no 
ſpecific: cauſe; but we actually ſee; certain new 1 
5 ſpecies of an and, at nem in- | 
; 8 8 my ſccts | 


1 


the latter pheno 
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. ſues grow to an uncommon ſize... An a 1 | 
mena have occurred in the locuſts, - 
in the frog kind, and in flies. The flies about 


” Plymouth in 1633. and about New-London the 


N 


laſt ſummer, are deſcribed as being not only dis- 
tinguiſhable for their numbers, but for their . 


Ancient authors have eee che e ae Wien r 
menon. ö 


The wilden 5 worms 1 0 eee over. waa 


i hundred miles of territory in America in 177, 


can no more be accounted for than the Sudor 
Anglicus, or any other new form of. diſeaſe. Pl 

The inſe& which about twenty years ago "*Y 
appeared among the wheat on Staten Iſland, and 
which has continued to multiply and eſſentially 


injure the crops over a great extent of country, is 


| unqueſtionably a non-deſcript/as to America; a 
new form of animal life. Men are fond of 


propagating . conjectures and vulgar tales for 


truth. The idle ſtory which imported this 


inſect from Germany, and gave it the name of 


Heſſian fly, has been proved, by careful en- 
quiries, to be mere conjecture, no ſuch animal 
being known in Germany. Vet it has laid the 


foundation of a durable error in natural hiſtory. 


So fond are mankind of this, yulgar prejudice of. 
imputing all their evils to others, that even. aw 
muſt, like plague, be imported. 3 
Inis inſect is, doubtleſs, a new 1 of; ani | 
* it is one of thoſe varieties which nature- 15 


continually xlubiying P the n of her 


ope- 


\ 
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Pn it is a diſtemper incident to that par- 

ticular plant, and others b in a leſs Pony | 
which, like the Sudor Anglicus, may endure for 
| half a century, and then diſappear ; or it may be 
derived from permanent cauſes deſtined for a 
oe time to annoy that ſpecies of vegetable 
Efe, like the mildew on the fame plant on the 
maritime borders of Maſſachuſetts and New 
Me prot The mammoth of Siberia and America, 


whoſe enormous bones are ſeen in our muſeums, 


and whoſe race is ſuppoſed to be extinct, may = 
another inſtance. of. eu N . in che 
works: of nature. 
n lofty pine, the glory of the foreſt, covers : 
immenſe tracts of our native wilderneſs ; but 
when cut down, is not Propagated from the roots 
or ſtump like moſt other trees. Yet I am told, 
that in Carolina, whenever the lands are cleared 
of the native woods, the young growth eonfifts 
moftly of pines, though far from any of that 
ſpecies of tree. Similar changes in the ſpecies | 
of trees are obſerved, on TRE pers Fs of nd in 
An kate of America. e 
So alſo, on cleaning our lands in every pr of 
America, the ſoil is ſoon covered with a full op | 
of white clover of ſpontaneous origin. n 5 
Theſe productions are uſually afcribed to the 
ſeeds of the plant ſcattered by birds, which lie 
inert while covered with ſhade and leaves, and 
germinate on the acceſs of the ſolar rays. This 
* is conjeRural ; 5 it is, * the — 
of 


- 


or EPIDEMIC DISEASES, | : — an 


i the fomes of epidemic. diſcaſes, founded on 
mere ſuppoſition; it is the reſort; of careleſs 
| ſuperficial obſervers, who will not take the pains 

to extend their views over the works of nature. 
Do birds convey the /ceds of pine, and of clover, 
and ſpread them over hundreds of miles of the 
- wilderneſs? Have theſe ſeeds been all ſcattered 
within a few years? Or will the ſeeds endure the 
froft, the rain, and the heat of ages without p 
riſhing or germinating? Beſides, birds. feed 


the ſeeds of other graſſes and plants, as well ss 
thoſe of white clover. Why are ate ſpread 
over our woods in the ſame; nanner? 
The phenomena of the foreſts in e, Ire- 
= the probability, or rather the poſſibility of 
ſuch events. The new plants that ſpring up are 
generated by new powers in the elements, occa- 
ſioned by different combinations of heat, moiſ- 
ture and air, introduced by the labours of man; 
combinations which could not exiſt while the 
1 was clothed with trees of other ſpecies. 
Plants 2 e with ſeeds for the purpoſe 
This wile. proviſion. of. a bene- 
- ficent > IG is highly uſeful to man, and to 
 agimals which ſubſiſt on the ſeeds. But ſeeds are 
not neceſſary to the production of plants in all 
climates. Every vegetable has ſome ſpot an the 
globe where it is indigenous, where it was origi- 
nelly een without Nair and hide it Om 
155 keien. | 
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fection-. Such was the origin wi moſt of? the 
plants now known to man. The ptinciples of ani- 


mal and vegetable life were contemporary with 


the formation of the earth. New ſpecies are ge- 
nerated only by thoſe gradual alterations viſible in 
the operations of nature, or by accidental We 
wen by extrinſic and artificial cauſes. : 
Animals are alſo produced very often without 
any parent but the elements. Hear what is re- 
corded by that accurate obſerver Dr. Lind, on 
the diſeaſes of hot climates, p. 208.“ It is a 
phenomenon inconteſtibly true, that in ſtagnating 
pools of water at Bombay, produced ſolely by the 
rains, and which have no communication with any 
river or the ſea, living fiſh are generated; many 
perſons have eaten of them. Upon the drying up 
of the poo K ene r and are e W 
offenſiv ee. 

I have not the leaſt « W of 4 fac: FRF i 
is on this principle only that we can account for 
the exiſtence of fiſh of various kinds, and eels, 
in brooks and ponds on the tops of hills, above 
impaſſible falls, and in lakes which have no outlet. 
And we prove the generation of ſuch animals in 
the places where they exiſt, not only by the 1 ig- 

prac icability of their finding a paſſage to ſuch 

ituations, but by the fact that many ſpecies ot 
them are never found in ſalt- water, and probably 
could not exiſt in it. Any perſon may be con- 
vinceſl of the utter impoſſibility of fiſhes maki 
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| where: N Wand, by examining bm : N 5 
uch eee our rates ee full f 


new mo * "V1 ſets 8 8 wot 2 8 975 125 U 5114 75 5 
The truth is, the elements of ar nd water are 


fitted to produce animals of the kinds proper to 3 
ſubiiſt in them; and ſo are plants. Not a vege- _ 
table in the field 3 is formed without its worm, its . 


which it generates or feeds; 


Ay; or oth 


and the animal, when peculiar to à plant, has the {ie 
colour and the properties of that plant. Not a 
ſpecies of vegetable or animal' matter, expoſed 


to à ſuitable degree of heat and 


Wah does not produce its inſect. Even living oi 
animals are not an exception. Are not the large 
Worins formed in the human ſtomach: poſſeſſed 


of animal life? And are they pro. 


germ depoſited by an animal of the an- ka? . 
Not at all; the ſuppoſition is ridiculous. They 
diſeaſe, cauſed by the operation of heat and 

e e ſubſtances . debilitated ſtomachs, 

U digeſtive” func- wy 


ol jenny have the 


RIOT 8 old We 


9 e pee . th on WORE andthe Gta 
; | ES. . 
ai 1 This hates et mn mon 1 77 ſome. a hs . them, 
not a diſeaſe, but part of the animal economy neceſſary to 
-full health. This, ee e no e N to, he 

| manner of their prod ion. 1 
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8 ben dase n the elements, and 
h donſequent defective proceſs in ee ee 
functions ; or of inſects which are the produce of 
en operations of :the elements. 4 
Wen the year 1788 a horſe was publicly exhibite 
zin Philadelphia, with: a Bring animal, of the 
eben wre in his eye. ing eee. or een 


e ee an en e 


CT 


)%%ͤö;—ö monnre boandt "bloc 274 rt ale! 


1 e ee circumference. 
<weaty inches eee ee in the liver od 
Mrs/Holt;' of Phila ; 1 5117 _ 25 
D S avian enn 36 eee bi. 1 
Men theſe eee and acknomedged, 
Jill men till be ede TO? MO ine! of 
eee eee 199559 as eee foot 
Al creation is full of e been Even 
11 505 ſtellary regions exhibit /. new ſtars, either 
ien reer Rs gg ne n „ 


ſembling Ak bern beam, are — dt 
ſerved, for which we can aſſign no cauſe. The 
new ſtars may be revolving bodies, which appear 
| to us s only in een <EM>" cabs; 4 3 


n fetching $i eteleon hd in 
f dr ſmall ulcerations produced by peſtilence on the ſurface of 
. the body. Such is che power of excitement. | Several ide 
ſttances have been mentioned i in , be: ts 0 8 


a 4 . 3, en 


ans of ae in 


or she sass. 4% 
but other Ae celeſtial appearances are doubt- 


leis mers variations 0. the W of ts clement 1 5 
of fire. 1 „ e Fw 


LE The bach i in the 6cean | are ſubject to 7 5 
5 revolutionary. laws. They often abandon the 

banks where they have appeared for centurſes, he 
and appez gar in places where they » were never before 


185 5 * 4 
| 2 


| known. They are. ſubject to epidemic maladies 7 


as much as man or cattle; they often ſicken add 

die; and ſometimes it appears, "that the whole 

. ſpecies frequenting a D cticular | bank is daten | 

extinguiſhed. ap 8 ln oO OR 
The changes i in 1 the. diſeaſes 11 men; all the 

phenomena. of „ in their origin and diſ- 

appearance, their increaſed violence and, gr 


EYE? 


We, one eee ene whoſe . ares 
compoſed of the ſame materials, and ſubject to 
the ſame lays as the bodies of all ocher animals. 
Animal and vegetable ſubſtances are alſo compoſed 
of the ſame elements, variouſly combined; they 
are ſimply varieties in the forms of matter en- 
dowed with life. And the intellectual endow- 
ments of man, with all his boaſted pre: eminence, 
cannot exempt him from the operation of the 
* laws: which govern) menen form or 
2 bination of the elements. 
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Norz, on "THE VENEREAT, DISEASE. pe 


7% am really ſurprized t 5 obſerve, with what per. 

tinacious obſtinacy men Perſiſt, in face of the moſt 
 Inconteſtible evidence, upon fathering great evils 

and calamities on others. The deſeription of 

Adam's S caſting the blame of his fin on Eve, and 

Eve's charging the whole to Satan, had it been 

Intended to illuſtrate the practice of tracing = 55 
eaſes to a foreign country, could not have been =" 

more exact repreſentation of the fact, and of the 

iſpoſition of men to ſhift off, not only crimes, 

Þut even moral and Political evils, and caſt” them 
on their neighbours. | Every nation and every 
man conjures up a devil, to which all that! is evil 
| and di ſionourable is to. be imputed. Feße k bas 


well deſcribed this diſpoſition. . s 1 * 


3 
3 
4 


271% * 8 


ith e creature om tin the firſt ane 10 260g . d 


1 arte ne thoſe who dwell beneath. its very zone, th 
1 . Or never feel the 1255 or newer own,” 1 he | 70 
. 7 5 
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The people in the the: of "ARE 5 
moſt ſtrenuouſſy that the plague never originates 
in their countries. Mead even affirins that the 
8, as h as ee al its en i 
y / ĩ ĩͤò ĩ˙¹vu-n 

„öð Wy ie of Beypt dels the Fg 

3 plague does not originate in their comitryj but is 

5 always imported from the north, as Conſtantino- 

5 ple, Smyrna, W or Syria; or from the Bar- 

=. | AP WH. ” NN | | | bary » | 


** 


— 


of EPIDEMIC. DISEASES ; T6 
t; and. this filly, notion is actually be- 


E Fl ee by 3 aroeſlen; 
The inhabitants 0 Conſt 


admit that the plague may e eee 8 
but it is believed 


_ caſe does not originate. there, and. hey trace it 


I believe, 


:d. by many. perſons, that this diſ⸗ 


Egypt. Nan Europeans N adopted this opi- 4 
nion. 1 1 Boo SOTCLE 48 75 n ? 773 "Ta. 3 52 7 1 A 


In N Syria, Gps, IT all. parts of 


: Europe, the plague. is aſcribed to foreign, conn- EE 


tries. pi In Algiers, and Fes, and all the 


| Barbary Coaſt, the Plagye 1 is held to. be imported 5 


from Egypt or Conſtantinople. It is immaterial | 
which; the great point being e be 


origin upon neighbours. 05 i 5 
Juſt ſo in America; it is not 1 * 5 
great portion of people that the cli 


mate re 5 


nerate a peſtilence, The yellow, fever, which; "Wh 


the plague of. the country, is, in popular opinion, 


5 always imported from the Weſt, Indies. When 


we, go to the Weſt Indies and caquire for the 
origin of. this diſcaſe, we are told very avehy that 


it does not originate , there; it comes from Siam 
: and Bulam ; 3 and books are written by, able phy. in 


ficians to prove the diſeaſe imported. 


If, then, we are to 
inhabitants of any given country, and their own 


| ſtory to be juſt, we ſhall prove that the Plague bo” 
: and Jellow. fever, are generated 1 in no country 


. 1 
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pe” 
of W . # , * * 
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clicve. the opinion of tbe 


| 226g: nter fe 100 


on eatih®;” There is ; ſomething extr "WM /1avghable 
in theſe facts; but to philoſophy, to medical {ci 
ence, and national candour, they Ailgraceful | 
as they are prejudicial, ' My equity into the kif- 
tories of theſe diſeaſes has demonſtrated” to ry 
mind, that moſt peſtilential diſeaſes have origi- 
' nated where they exiſted; and no one of them 
will ſpread or exiſt con in an W rl in which 
it will not rieten enn ne 
The mall pox does not uſually wie witndet 
 InfeRion, but 1 can prove, by many ihſtances, 
that it does originate in ſporadic caſes without 
infectio . In South Ametica it ſpreads and be- 
cotnes epidemic in certain ring ds then totally | 
3b „ oon ahn can 
* 5 . übe dn 2 4. 4 2 Ulloa,' book a 
The Shia difcaſe appears 4 be "prop vated 
2 by infection; it muſt, however; have ori- 
gitiated at firſt without infection, and hay (ill, 
tor ought we Know, originate in the ſunie manner. 
But the attempt of phyſicians to palm this 
Aale on the natives of America, is 4 moſt e 17 
and abominable attack on truth petſevered i 
* Plaineft: 1 0 d moſt indubitable exidence 


2 


But where e de Hes was ne'er "I 
e Aſk where's the north? ar Vork, RR Tags: 
In Scotland, at the Oreades ;. and there, 2 11 
K 400 At e 2 , or the Lord knows where,” ” 
„ | N 231. 
. 13 „ ln 


q 3 
3 


e 55 55 


pd of t hs 1 benen bebe : ; 


century; and it was the ſuhject of legal 


_ as earty as the year 1162, Which laws: ave falllex- . 
tant, and were then only renewal of thoſe which 


tere till more ancient, In the records of the 


Lordſhip off Wincheſter there are many regu- 


lations reſpecting the ſtews Which were authoriged 


to be kept i in Southwark; N he df which ex 9 55 1 


prohibits any 0 sten Holder to keep an — 

| that ha h the perilous Hfirnity of” (brevinki 
rob þ al eh ont digg jo! Je: 1 

in 4 book” writtth Rom 1% ladet abut 

3440, in polletion of 'the"Biliop of Wiebe 
up Alice beg ins thlls; de tas qut cu ſodilint 


ae ie nephand dun nfirmdtutem,” "it | 


goes oh . en. That ho" few Holder Keep nde 
woman wythin his hous that Hath any ficknefs' or 


— 


brenniig, bu t that flie be bet out, upon the beyne 


FA makk it 4 hne into the Lord of A Hans 
I 


illings.”” 3p 4 FE! 11 511 . r 4 h 


a the frequent n mention of it in thoſe wet and 
that it was the ſame diſeaſe now called venereal, 


W woe, the deſcription of it 1 by Arden, | 


Slot 050030 eli Je” niet ei e ig vera 1 . 
Git 5 Burning i is node endogrphy; 8 1 

 brenning, 80 Chaucer rode it. .: Canterby e 2427, 

1 other paſſa ges. ot eat Enid vo as ta 
1 t The fires ee 8 a 8 02. 

| ws That it gan all the temple for to light. 
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diſeaſe Was preyalent among the natives 'ﬆ, 
rica when the Spaniards firſt viſited, dhe c cou 


. Willow, in bis Voyage 46 South Ann 
55 Geclargs that, the * vegefeal diftemper 1s fel; 
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8 to Richard 3 Wat between 
137% and 1413, who ſpeaks of it as 4 certain 
Inward heat and excoriation of the urethta 1 
This diſeaſe was called a burning, and went by 
that name till the middle of the nöth century 

24 10 2 10001 Set Philosophical Tranfadionb, No. 357. 
"997 eee ee eee ee VAL ene 
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It is aſſerted by. European auth ors, that this 


#4 


& 


ry; 
J cannot controvert the aſſertion; for 1 do 


Ae an 1 bile 0 fir ” 


40 
tives,. that, in 12 5 der, i hel ould hard! x be 
$ un among them. .. my tot ei nidivw W 
Liga, book 


dom known among the natives,“ - although; -1 


mong the Spaniards as to have Wr ithe 


e attached to it in other countries... . 11 
; - ons 8 * elk RY "HO 2 alis sf le e pr 


SN vd avQvig' ht to row qitotsb oily on Witt 


Theſe ann on the origin of diſeaſes proceed . | 
from my 10e of truth and found philoſophy.” I zm no 


more ansious te e onerate che favages of America from the 


charge of communicating lues venerea to Europeans, thaw T 


an to vindieate Egypt from che charge of originating all 
tde Plague * have deſolated 1. e is my wiſh to 


= FEE ER proſtrate 


or EPIDEMIC: DISEA 


Willi reſpect to-thei.origint.of: the-lues wer 
we are left in the dark, as wwe abe with nd pe 


* 


the ſmall: px. It is agreed, on; alk hands, that 
pany bm and Roman writers on medi- 

eine have deſeribedi the diſeaſ.. ootd 
Bet Buttheaotls not a ſhadow of doubt that a/ ſpe- 

cies of this diſeaſe exiſted in England: dyearlyias' | 

a, probably, in the 

other countries of Europe. Not a medical work 


the Norman Conqqueſt; 3 


of that period, if any was. Written inthe. Welt of 


| Evrope, has, ſurvived the revages;1of- times n 
we are indebted; to the legal ęſtahliſbment of fews 
in Southwark for the evidence of, The exillance of 5 


that diſeaſe. 


It is, however, not at all improbable, that about . 
the year 1496 this diſeaſe might have acquired 
ſome new malignant ſymptoms, and ſpread with | 
a fatal rapidity that might alarm mankind, and 
render the diſte:nper more an object of notice. 5 
Antecedent to that Period, it . have been 


: lia) that 9 of error, reſpeRing the origin of vel. | 


lential diſeaſes, which diſgraces modern days. 


The following remark is of leſs conſequence. The Britih 2 
dictionaries define the word Buccaneers, by © Pirates of Ame- . 


rica, or American pirates.” But names lead to error. The 


buccaneers were all originally Europeans, French and Eng- 
liſh, who committed piracies in the Weſt Indies and Spaniſh 


America. Encyclopedia, article Buccaneers. — Thus the 


name Heſſian fly,” given in this country to a miſchievous 5 
inſeR, is the offspring of ignorance and the , * ” 
material error in common opinion. | 
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much more mild and leſs de ns 


great Rirengthened- by ide Khown fer that 


&s had, 
Süne imilar clanges; It as rn: r. ca years 
before that the plague took the eu form. 
at event as novel as the generation of a ne diſ- 
eaſe. What is more remarkable, in the very year 
aſſigned for the panmener t Wer lues venerea, an 
epidemic leproſy overran Germany -an event 
equally nobel. Theſe facts confirm my ideas of 
certain W 8 in the fymptoms of diſeaſes, 

eſponding with material changes in climate 
ot modes of ik 236 ies "203 201 11 toe b ni 
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; was undertaken ſolely from a delire of inveſtigat- 
N g the truth, keſpecting the origin and pbend⸗ 


race. 


{uſpi picion that the popular doctrines reſpesting 
contagion are not well founded. Te frequent 


Tecurretit of the diſeaſe in fbſequear years, ih 


| sppoſitioh to all the beſt efforts of health officers, 
in executing rigid laws" of” quarantine, had, in 
179 Fo. ſhaken my confidence in thoſe dodrines. 
My inveſtigations i in that and the next year, Con. 


vinced me that the peſtilential fever Which has 
viſited ſo many parts of America is generated in 
the country; but ſtill 1 bad not the leaſt fulpi- 


cion of à connection between epidemic diſeaſes. 


7 Ti he inveſtigations of the year paſt," have reſulted 
in unfolding principles and facts to me altogether 


nero and urprixi ng 3 they cannot therefore be 
alcribed 60 2 nt to Ru a Leh oy 
5 Le : 4 (22 1 . M "os 1 | heck 


Tes“ 


# HE preceding hiſtory of” epideri & Gen 


hk of | thoſe. terrible ſcourges of the Human 
When the peſtilence appearet in "the 
United States in 1791 and 1793, I had not a 
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Theſe d not only confirm my ſuſpicions 5 
that the peſtilence of America is of domeſtic - 
origin, but they overthrow the preconceived 


ſyſtem of the origin of peſtilence in temperate 


+ £ 42 1 — 


. latitudes, from fomes conveyed to theſe climates | 


N from ſouthern. Yegions; | and demonſt en that 1 „ 


rakes! occaſionally 1 in all latitudes, from the 
25th to the 65th. © It is demonſtrated that peſti. 
Jence, iv; temperate latitudes, is never an i. £ 
lated epidemic, but the criſis of a ſeries, of epi : 
demics ; and, we are furniſhed with the means of 
deter eee the. character of peſti: 


I „ 


lence, in every e caſe, on the following ſimple: prin: 


. PP 
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er of. peſtlence, in a par- 
RY icular-place, all other diſcaſes ceaſe, or take 
ſome of its predominant. ſymptoms, that peſti- = 
lence1is generated in that place, and dependent 
on the ſtate of the Elements. 7 1 | 
It. 5 impoſſible, oP! 
riterion, ſhould ever fail. e ee e 
| Another criterion, almoſt jafallibie. is 5 the = 1 0 
valgace. of. certain diſcaſes | before, and after the 
Peſtilence. If peſtilence 1 immediately, preceded ; 
; by meaſles, affections ; of, th the throat,. inflammatory 
| of typhus fevers, with anomalous ſymptoms. and 
eſpecially by tatarrh, that peſtilence_is an epi- 
demie produced on gy 5 Pot, and "only . the 
aulumnal, form of diſcaſe—the other diſeaſes, pre- | 
ceding and following be; ng the vernal . hy- 
fr. . . e bernal 
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Of the p t tile! 


climates, an immenſe_ proportion, probably nine 


teen twentie 


s, belong 


to this ſpecies: They are 


epidemics tai he and ending at the command 


of the elements, under the ebenen ene 


of ſeaſdns and local cauſes q -w 
Theſe epidemic peſtilences ate more o leſs in- 


„ or the 


fectious according to their vii 


where they exiſt. In cloſe rooms and harrow 


alleys they are dangerous; hence their mortality 
in fleets, camps, jails, and particular parts of 


cities. But the infection of ſuch diſeaſes extends 
to che diſtance of a few feet only, and is capable 
=” diſſipat ion in a free air, ſo as to mana 
danger of attending the ſick almoſt to nothing. 
The ſame 1 1s true of diſeaſes of mary a not 
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rtality. But they are propa- 


1 gated by contact or near approach only, and do 
not affect the character 1 Ht ny; current 5 


in the place. ig an I 
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Pers ee are, brit, to o withdraw * 5 det 
local cauſes ; ſecondly, to fit the bo ys; by modes 
of living, to reſiſt the cauſes; and, thirdly, on 
N of theſe, 4p muna from the Plac 


de eie it 
K dns It aac niit e 
- e 5 all e even thoſe of 
ſpecific contagion, as ſmall · pox and meaſles, may 
de avoided by keeping at a cane from the diſ- 
caſed; The infection of diſeaſes u - ſpecifically 
contagious, as plague, yellow. fever, dyſentery, 
an jail fever, may be near een free 
air and: ;Fleanlineſs, n 5 „ 
Mith reſpect to the primary AI of fcridemic 
Alta we are in the dark; but we are certain, 
from all hiſtory and modetn obſervations, that 
thoſe cauſes affect every 1; eit of nne _ 
 2veg ie. e th eee v0 
The opinions which I 585 ſuggeſted conparn- 
5 ing the general cauſe, ſeem to have a found; 
in the coincidence of epidemic diſtes with 
numerous electrical phenomena. At the: ſame 
time the reader will conſider theſe opinions rather 
as Conjectural than poſitive, No certain conelu- 
ſions can be drawn from an interrupted and im- 
- perfect ſeries of facts. More materials are neceſ- 
fary to enable us to erect a theory hh, epidemics 
- which ſhall deſerve; full gonkidences:ff--luonnggo 
The common doctrine of eee is e 
; Ioluficient and unphiloſophical 3 for, if admitted, 
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if never carer to the cauſe. If we trace 
the yellow, "hs: to ws Welt Indies, and the 
e e nſtantinople;'| we are not 
an inch neatet bend Sit e 
are not — be found in thoſe: countries 

and the people there are as much puzaled to find 


the ſoutce of dene n rp 9 


Britain and Am 5 
I we trace theſs diſeaſes to hin 20 & of Africa 
or to Siam, we are as diſtant. as ever from 

ſource; for many times they are not bend 
in thoſe countries, and ſeldom are they ever found 
within the tropics, except among foreigners. 

Indee er 94 more common than for the 


0 n vehel directly, from the U nite: States. 


it ofter happens that ſeamen ate eived with wi 
diſeaſe before they arrive at the iſlands, and the 
Wett Indians might often allege, with truth, 
* that the yellow fever is imported in nen, 
ee it does not exiſt in the United States. 
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ſubotdinate cauſe of the propagę 
diſtempers; but is itſelf an 


e and e than that of infection. 
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ous + refuration. _ Infection is 2 
effect: of: ante r 
8 cauſe, whoſe force is a hundred fold are 
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of colle@ing facts, the o 


For the :purpol 


anndatipa of principles, and comparing the phe | 
nomena of the diſeaſes and the elements, which = 
occur nearly at the ſame time in different coun+ ., 


c and philoſophical ſocieties, would unde 2K to 


regiſter: facts, and teeiprocally to communicate 
them by means of a general corteſpondence. The 
facts. ſo regiſtered 70 be Fri e the 


ne heads : * 255 10 


The time of Gin ampli 0 dispenser 


any epidemic diſeaſe with its general hiſtory. 
The places here it firſt, occurs to be deſcribec 


pon to land and water, wg er of the _— 


and moiſture: 3411 IS Sri Y t 9% 101500 Sn! 5 
The time of earthquakes, meteors, lumen. b f 


e, and all ſingular celeſtial appearance 
uſual mo eſpecially when--accompa 


and Aany'circumſtance attending: them. nr alf Tot 
Diſeaſes among cattle, ſheep, and other 
ener and death of fich ee Kite 


Volcanie eruptions, with; the ea vg og pre . 


e e | 


"0; is; 11 


| pared with the lunar phenomena. 6 75 
780 e inſects of er 73 
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Aides i on the human OT or any diumal: in- 5 


ce it e. be ne W 


diſeaſes, eſpecially epidemics; the hours moſt 


fatal to the ſick the hours of exacerbation and 


paroxyſms in fever, and the time when convaleſs 


cents are moſt apt to relapſe. Theſe facts ſhould 


be compared with the poſition of the moon in 
her orbit, and eſpecially in regard to her perigee 


and apogee; conjunction and beweg 3 as _ 1 885 


with the tides in the main ocean. 
Should the principles unfolded in a ee 


5 ing veark: Prove: to be m ppm how pal e e 70 


ras 11 eee Fe never e 1 at | 


temnaperat; latitudes without certain precurſors, 


men will, with careful obſervations, be enabled 


to foreſee the danger and prepare for it, or to uſe 
uncommon dee in the re 
local cauſes. . 5 . + TY BD 7 


2+» TE:46:-:n* curtis years, > wh W are 
more predominant than in others, and the con- 
Gy of the elements fitted to produce them is 
univerſal over ſea an he fact is of no ſmall 
moment in maritime ee en precautions 


1 land, 


8 Y 8 
2 . it 9 5 1 75 yy 


Q The time e of high and "a water | in rivers and bays, may | 


not he the true time, in the open re Ah the Lee d 
leaſt influence of the moon. 4 
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I . when men, are ſeized with particular 
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5 will 55 taken in n, dd n 0 N antmen bound 
III. if peſtilence 5 1 -progretive and ft nani- 
felted in certain OE] ecurſors, the fac 


| eee ee n + 
ee 5 * if not by: other 1 
tions. { e eee POOR 
IV. if A et zppeared 
PI temperate climates, unleſs announced by ce 
diſtempers, the magiſtracy may be enabled to 
diſtinguiſh when there is danger and when not; 
and may avoid innumerable vexations to commerce, 
occaſioned by the rigid execution of health ms > 
Ras e e r randy. 0 | 
V. But a moſt important uſe tobe made of the 


from the ill effecte of bad ee If, in peſ- 
- tilential periods, ſalt is leſs efficacious in e 
ing fleſh, and by means of a greater fermen 4 


of the juices, fiſh and fleſh are more N . 


folved by a putrefactive proceſs, more caution 
will be found neceſſary in packing and re: packing 
| than and more care to wp e n in a 
| I the eMuvia of difſclving fleth and vege "= - 
te more poiſonous and prejudicial to eee , 
ſome times than at others, it is of importance | 
that, on every ſuch occaſion, u notice en 
80 9 8 of the 8 7 PP 1 2 
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Is, which conftitute a part of the food 


b el men, are ſubject to epidemic diſtempers, er, 
cannot be eaten with ſafety while affected by 
diſeaſe. When fiſh or fowls are ſickly, and many 


of them die, or become lean, the fact ſhould: be 


aſcertained by the faculty, or a board of health, 


and public notice ſhould be given, that people 
might avoid uſing them as food. In ſome in- 


1 every part of the ſyſtem to be governed by un 
form _—_ adapted with infinite {kill to preſerve 
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8 will 1 le this trail with t the bee Te- 


In the conn! ie ? * i we 4 


order. Limited as our underftand- 


- are, eas diſcover. many of theſe laws, 
which are calculated to impreſs on our minds the | 
moſt ſublime ideas of the univerſal i intelligenc | 


rifdom of their great AUTHOR. 


The exiſtence of natural and moral evils has ld 


4 Gesche to queſtion the perfections of the Author 
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of nature. But doubts on this ſubje& 


want of knowledge or want of candour. It is i 
WO evade; that all the men e the. 


' The « > operations af; thas vs" ate: of 
fire, which n our W 


ET 6 6 2 e 15 and 
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ſtances fiſh are ſo ſickly as to excite nauſea, in 
which caſe che uſe of them Wound an „ 
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and which is inceſſantly compoi inding. and de. | 
' compounding the other more ſluggiſh: materials 
. the earth and atmoſphere, are eſſential to the : 

viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, rain, ſnow, bail; and 
pon: all which are neceſſary to preſerve the prin- 
ciples of animal and vegetable life. Storms, bur- 
ricanes, | earthquakes,” and / volcanic - eruptions, | 
however inconvenient to man at particular times 5 
and places, are among the means of giving to the 
Principles of life more equal * va of 
Tenewing their energies. | | 

Epidemic diſeaſes are the ech en effect of the 
general las that govern the univerſe. But they 
have alſo a final cauſe of immenſe value to the 
human race. They are deſtined and calculated 
to anſwer moſt nee en a eee Ty 
pugpoſes. „ Hi op o 

Men, with thiir Saks eta. ao a con- 
ſtant courſe of proſperity, would. degenerate into 
brutes or devils. Uninterrupted eaſe and quiet 


contract the heart, and ſteel it againſt e emotions = 


of ſenſibility the man ruſhes into crimes, or 
ſinks into ſloth. So often have I-ſeen the hearts 
of men depraved, and their moral character de- 
baſed by ſudden proſperity, that I am perſuaded 
the world, rene + infli e ag "in: 


The aha ev that ana PRE yaa noted 
- with 1nnumerable bleſſings, preſerve. the mbit in 
e vier, in ene means of protect 
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tion; they lay the foundation for the exerciſe of 
ie fineſt feelings of the human heart, compaſſion 
are the principal ſources | 


and benevolence, whi 
of ſocial virtue ; th 


n 


humble the pride and 


gance of man, by | creating in his mind a per- 
dependence on divine power; in ſhort, 


tual 


-it ey create and keep alive that ſenſe of obligation 
and accounta bility to Go he germ 
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1 is RR "Mi fact, that the. moon jc a 

great influence on the elements of this globe, the 

effects of which are very viſible in the viciſſitudes 
ut: of weather. This influence is ſuppoſed to be 
= » the principal regulator of the tides, and the ef- 
._ © ficient cauſe of the changes in the atmoſphere, 


Which produce rain, hail, ſnow, and wind. It is £7 


believed alſo to affect the growth of plants, and 
"Pliny, followed by St. Pierre, alleges that the lu- 
nar rays diflolve ſnow and ice. Popular opinion 


ence on animal ſubſtances, and it is an incontro- 

vertible fact that its beams accelerate the putre- 
faction of fleſh and fiſh. Fiſhermen and failors 

- *___ _ -*canall atteſt this fact, and it coincides with what 
8 - Pliny afferts, Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. 101. Id ma- 
niſeſtum effe, quod ferarum occiſa corpora in ta- 

dem viſo ſuo reſolvat *,” Moon light diſſolves 

or of the: fleſh a animals that are killed; it 

7 "WH ek 1 J waders 
„„ A 1 the on melts ice, and relies on 

_ © the paſſage of Pliny in the chapter cited, © glaciew re- 
Wo eee it is queſtionable whether the paſſage will bear 
© dat confruction—and if it es the aſſertion of * | 
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conſiders the moon as exerting a powerful influ- 
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readers ſound fiſh ſoft in a few hours; and fiſher» 
men are car 


| by" ſtimulus, exciting a fermentation in the juices, 


The Newtonian theory of tides, which exs 


ul to cover from its rays,” the fiſh 
they have caught. It probably acts upon fleſn : 


- plains the phenomena by lunar .attriQtion; has 


been recently called in que 


tion and warmly op- 
Poſed by the ingenious St. Pierre, in his Studies of 
Nature, who ſubſtitutes a ſcheme of his own, 
which aſcribes the tides to the diurnal effuſions of 
the polar ices. I atn charmed with the Writing 
of St Pierre, which have opened a new and en- | 
tertaining volume of the works of nature. But 
his theory of tides ſeems to manifeſt none of that 


ingenuity which is conſpicuous in other ee a . 


his writings, and is utterly unſatisfactory. | 

In the firſt place, during ſix months or mhee 
in each polar region, no ſno or ice is melted, un- 
and the moon's influence, if it diſſolves ſnow and 


ice, according. to Pliny, gin water 

produced. This is a fact that accords with mo- 

dern experiments, that ice in why ab" however. 
cold, loſes a part a its dene r. TE nſen- 


A ible” evaporation. is © 


_ not fi apported by modern obſervations. See Studies of Na- | 


ture, vol. i. Expl. of the plates, p. 69. ee is diminiſhed 


| by enaperatin in moonlight, ichou ring wake. 
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Io remove this difficulty, St. ee bnd 
| the tides in one polar region 20 be the effect of the! 
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TS: 3 3 and i ice, in the een po lai 
So. . Mann But to. this h hypotheſis » 


5d ren An of mera ableey ot — water, 
A diurnal wave or elevation would inevitably;ſub- 
fide into a level, before it could reach the equa · 5 
tor, or even the Wye er Beſides, the 
ae 25 fe very - bree ent 


5 ina en e ad A fies . *. . the 
0, ee is || ſcarcely. half as great, as in the Jati- 
tte af 25? North. compreſſed 


A diurnal wave, 
and dilated in thoſe neee ee muſt ex- 
. bibit the tides in one place twice as high as in 
1 another; but in ers _ mentioned this, is ; 
not the fact, i ee eee e 
In e ee we en every. Fen hs Ns 
| evidence that the tendency of water to an equili- | 
brium, utterly overthroys St. Pierre's hypotheſis. 
In the months of March and April the ſnow and 
ice in New- England are diſſolved, and the water 
is nn into the large rivers: when this operation. boy 
zs performed by the heat of the ſun, which is moſt 
| generally the caſe, the water made by melted EE, 
ſnow is diurnally poured into the ſmall ſtreams, 
which communicate with the large rivers.— uring . 
the night this operation ceaſes, and inſtead. of 
| ___ _ , thawing, the cold is uſually ſufficient. to. freeze 5 
1 Water. Theſe diurnal effuſions are often immenſely 8 


of or and vm e Ae g the night 5 
3 . 333 | | N © 1 Within 
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miles cure ney, Linas river, this water. ac- 1 


Aticyt- river,: the 3 
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and no diurnal riſe or fall is ob · „ 


ene e amen n Bierre's _ - 


- theſis; but the foregoing 1 
for my preſent purpoſe. The tides, doubtleſs, de- 
pend on lunar and ſolar influence; but the phe- 5 


rem rks- are ſufficient 3 | IF 


nomena cannot be ſolved on the common theory 2, 


of allnaction. In this ah ec 
the Newtonian theory, as explained by dler and 
Others, is as inadequste, 2 ay. that f St, Bi „ 
The latter author has enumerated. ſome inſuper- 
able objections to that theory, to which hs 
reader is referred. But I have other obſervations X 
to make on bis rd which are ander 5 
NEW. ; 12 e Mee, 
The anne in 3 een ners Fra at- 
ee explain the oppoſite tides, is as fol- 
los:“ The power of gravity diminiſhes as.the - 
ſquare of the diſtance -increaſes—therefore the 
waters on the ſide of the earth next to the moon 
15 are more attrac ted than the central parts of the 
earth; and the central parts are more attradted 
by the moon than the waters on the oppoſite ſide 


Jam confident : 


of the earth therefore the diſtance between the | 


earth's centre and the waters on its ſurface, under) 


e 
* % 


13 * b | % . 5 By and ' 
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tze water directly below the m 
towards her; the water on the oppoſit 
ing, the centre recedes from the water. On the 
ades of the earth betuven the points under and 
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The een its gravity falls Moron moon 
on riſes and wells 


oppoſite to the moon, the wRter is de eee _ 


: falls below the former level.” UTR ORE HEE: © ig Hh 


Bra . y $ Aﬀtronomy e on the Tides, and Zn yclope: 
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WES. am not ns is in af Aciomigns | or 
Hs calculations, I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſtating theſe general principles of Newton, 


1 am later opp gg with a mw! m_ 
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vis theory does n not che, in a fit fac- 


lakes and 838 bh RT Togo 15 


If the principle is juſt; that the eth 


from the water oppoſite to the moon, leaving the 
ſurface of it at a greater diftance from the centre, 
hy, when the Euxine or Mediterranean! is oppo- 
ſite to the moon, does 
theſe ſe | 
from the waters of the ocean in the ſame longi- - 


not the earth between 
Ss, recede from their waters, as well as 


tude? The earth conſiſts of ſolid ſubſtances, and, 


by the laws of attraction, muſt, in all its parts. 
be * equally, under the ſame cireur ſtances 
1 Sr e of 
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BF Ailing from the attracting bod 


vered by an oc 


an, to be attracted by the moon. 


7 and not when covered by a lake or arm of the 
ocean, bs, in oy view, n RON nor en | 


| bee 9 1 WP 5} 1 of 


W is e aſi e 1505 . defect” of : | 


23 er in lakes and ſeas, on the ſide next to the 
moon, in i:the leaſt peg _— is found in the 


that when: the moon is vertical, 
| "ae of them alike, and therefore by rent 


* 8 8 


all the water equally light, no ere can be 


_ niſed bigder than another}? os r 4m 7 1 090 
FE luc erotiahit ied 
We The — theory ſtands on the hypo- 
ſdeſis that the waters on the ſide of the earth next 
to the moon are more ſtrongly attracted than 


veral feet of the earth. 
© recited does not reach this point; for the waters 
af the ocean riſe. higher than the contiguous 


© .._ earth; but the waters of lakes always obſerve the 

7 | | og altitude on their ſhores.” If then 

; moon attracts the waters of lakes at all, 

. or N them to riſe, it attracts the adjoining 8 
arth, and raiſes it the ſame degree as the waters; 


7 r to the ocean, it attradts the water, 
"wn leaves the „ th N In 


> FE "Os ; 


y and denſity, — 
or ſolid contents, To ſuppoſe the earth, when'co> 


_ EinCyclopeaya. ds: „Ther are no 
Ades in NN DEC: uſe they are heron ſo ſmal!l 
ical, ſne attracts every 15 


| the adjacent land ; therefore they riſe abo ſe.- 
rth. But the ſolution above 


. Hort, LAY dttraAion + wit a Une e 4 
as we muſt believe they have, the attraction WH 
the moon will not account for tides” in the Oy | 


Tue en are none in lakes and inland ſeas. 


regions, than in the diſtan 


ee recede from the equator towards thi 
poles. This is contrary: to mn ought to be the 
caſe, on the principles of attraction; for, on the 


Newtonian theory of gravity, the higheſt tides 
| Hhould be on the parts of the earth neareſt to the 
moon. * ene eee the caſe. and the 
tages rb. tides en ths mera are m 14 


the ee ok pms al- 


9 1 with his own pee of Sravity; Awhictf 8 


the force of it to be equal», to the quantity of 
matter contained in bodies. No the theory im- 
phes, that on the ſide of the geh are te the - 


moon, the water is attracted more: 
but on the oppoſite ſide, le. Thi 


ſmall to account for a hur h part of the ef · 


ect. Indeed the water and the land ion N dre, 


red as at the ſame ES 


n's/ attraction is the cauſe of | 
* wy is its force much leſs in the equatorial | 

t parts of the globe? It 
| 18 well known fact that the tides within the tro- 
y ſmall, and that they are more con- 


ce Tot 


bl 


ved on the principle of difance for Re is too 


& 
5 


5 1 or kribEte bis g Ass. 
1 e 


and n move it fart eſt towards the moon. 


olved on the principle of a Gif 
| ference in the quantity of matter in earth and 
water. If the earth, having more denſity: and 
matter, is moſt attracted, the principle muſt ack 
uniformly on hoth ſides of the earth; on both 
fides the earth muſt move towards the moon 
further than the water; 0 which * e to 
We” the water 8 a LACEY the: fas i 
a muſt govern it on both ſides of tes ER; | „ 15 


Zut here the principles of coheſion 8 


"with all theſe deductions. Theſe principles are 
ſo powerful as to overcome the attraction of 4 
diſtant body, nor is it to be ſuppoſed that the 
es the force of co-| 
| at.) and, by attracting the parts of the earth yes 
next to it more than the parts on the oppoſite 
fide, changes the form of the earth from a e 0 
to a ſpheriod. It is not ſuppoſed that the whole 
ſolid mals of the earth is continually. changing its 
figure by means of Ge e e II ahi "_ 


power of the moon overcom 


figure muſt be rotatory. e 


Ahe theory, then, ſuppoſes ind on W nge 9 
next to the moon, the water is moſt ſtrongly at- 
tracted,” and riſes: above the earth; but on the 


ſide oppoſite, it is alefackedd leſs than the ear 
The ſolid globe is moved towards the moon, and 


the water left nn behind! What: is more 
ngular, che. earth near the equator on the ſide / 
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Irawr urth PESTO 3 
F perhaps but one 
. I tas; in the temperate latitudes, it is drawn | # 
_ fix or eight ſegt, and, in the latitudes of 6 and 
„ 70 degrees, fifteen, eighteen, and ee en feet 
1 further than the water. This may be oe  - 
: but to me it is utterly unintelligibl e 
MNothing is a more ſerious misfortune to ſcience 
. than the errors of a Great Man. Moſt of mankind . 
take principles and facts upon truſt, and defend _ 
tthdem with a zeal proportiened to their confidence = 
n the man who has publiſhed them. I revere the 
character of Newton, of Kepler, and of Haller; but 
this veneration does not in the leaſt incline me to 
+ *_ eceive their doctrines without being convinced 
_ __  , veſtigation, I am ſatisfied that the pena of 
. attraction will not account for the tides oppoſite 
to the moon, nor for the difference between the 
deight of the tides in different latitudes ; yet 1 
dave not the leaſt doubt that moſt of the phe- 5 
| | nomena of tides are regulated by the moon. 
If I was aſked, on what principles ere 
A pend, my anſver would be, I do not know. But 
numerous facts, all concurring to the ſame point. 
0 mw ne oy Aye th the vibrations Ws: 


C dans eohns mac ang by 7 . 
e as well as attraction, or by increaſin 
diminiſhing the elaſticity of the water. 


the firſt place, it is lee, among philo- 
„ chat Big air, gf wat free from vapour, is 


an electric; that when cold, it is moſt electric; _ 
and when heated, it becomes a conductor; and, 

_ conſequently, that the atmoſphere in the torrid 
zone is always in a conducting ſtate, While the © 
air of the northern regions, if clear, is an electric. 


10 Ge it is agreed that the atmoſphere of the 
5 and og: zones contains more clece 


tides. In the regions where there is the leaſt 
dlectricity, there is the leaſt intumeſcence of the, 
ocean: thoſe are the equatorial regions. There 
the temperature of the air alſo ſuſtains very ſmall 


variations; ſo does the height of the ocean. As 


we recede from the equator, cold and alta 
ncreaſe; ſo does the elevation of the tides, ' 


barometer. - Within the tropics, the variations of 
tha: mercury in this inſtrument are very ſmall; 
but in the temperate ànd cold regions they are 


more conſiderable, and increaſe as we recede from 


a warm to a cold, electric atmoſphere... 


the tropics the twilight is of much leſs duration 
| than in cold regions. © Heat,“ fay philoſophers, 
<;diminiſhes the air's r 


| aud cold inereaſes both, The horizontal refracy- 


„Theſe es. correſpond 1 the phenomena of : 


2 the ſame train of phenomena attends the: 


G „ + 


Similar phenomena attend the twilight. Within 15 
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tropics may be leſs than at the polar circle; but 
the weight is nearly the ſame, the barometer 
being in general as high at the equator as in 
northern latitudes. But the air in hot climates 


has leſs powers 'of- refraction ; that is, there is 


more power of refraction in an atmoſphere that is 


moſt rann ac or * contains _ 


| r 


It is e alſo hs in nd cl. 


mates, the atmoſphere exhibits no viſible ee 
of electricity, as it does in the ane circles. 


I know not how far this parallel may 5 — ex- 
tended; but there is a ſurprifing reſemblance be- 


| tween all theſe Phenomena. | In general, then, 
we -obſerve that, in the equatorial regions,” the” 
_ denſity, weight, elaſticity, and temperature of the 


atmoſphere, are more nearly uniform than in 


northern climates; and the elevation of the ocean 


in tides correſponds with this uniformity. As we 


recede from the equator, the variations of the 


atmoſphere increaſe, and ſo do the variations in 
the height and depreſſion of the water. 


From ' theſe phenomena a 3 ar ils that # 


| the medium by which the moon and ſun act 
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upon the ocean is the electrical fluid, as their i in- 

fluence appears to be in proportion to the elec- Ted 

tricity} of the atmoſphere. Hence the higheſt, 

_ tides at a diſtance from the equator, where the 
beat and cold, and fee oh he: air, ale * 
5 Jet: to great variations. 15 

By what law, it will * a ke ed 18 N er dun .-. 
Suki I readily confeſs my ignorance: .. But the 1 | 
phenomena of oppoſite tides ſeem to bear a; great. - - 


affinity to the mn * 2  elo@ricity, _ q 
altraction and repulſion, and 27 | 5 
geative ſtate, I pretend not to account * . = 
| phenomena; for I am perſuaded. that the experi- 5 

ments on electricity which man is capable of 5 
making, will never unfold. all its. properties, nor 
explain all the laws by which this energy of na 
ture is exerted in the go1 men & the material 
Oſter.” 5 8 1 ns ; 15 35 
But the! ata o the. 3 on the , 


- ments of this globe has, in all. ages, been 8 ub 
ject of belief or of deriſion; and ſurely it is a ſub+ · 
je& in phyſics much more intereſting to man than 
many ſpeculative queſtions which cannot affect a 
his health and happineſs, but which occupy the 
labours of inveſtigating minds. I will» therefors 
throw together à few. obſervations. which ỹỹʒõ , 
afford light on the 27 or at leaſt may * „ We 
a (rt et enquiry. FFT | ny 
In the firſt place; Git. is generally known: by "wh 
admitted, that the influence of the ſun, ad. mo 8 
i 9 To : 


e 


— 
* 
- 


3 
#: 


466 each „ier aste IJ 
e globe are in proper 
mity. The higheſt tides are hen the moon is in 
oni nction with the ſun, and 
q Dectally” e earth is in her” perihelion, 
1 cr Nedbeſt to the ſun! But the moon exerts 
wk more than uſual influence on the atmoſphere in 
other poſitions. © Her power is greateſt in ber 
/  peligee"and apegee, nd 
oOppoſition to the ſun. Her influence on the 
tides; under the combined and ſeparate opera- 
tions of theſe circumſtances, has been fully e 
5 luſtrated. But her influence on vegetation, on 
tte Viciffitudes' of the weather, on health, and 
the phenomena of the electrical fluid in earth- 
__ quakes' and volcanic” : eruptions, ſeems to have 
paſſe} unobſerved, or at leaſt de have ett open | 
reduced to any thing like ſyſte mn. 
+ One of the moſt ſtriking ffs "6: tohat 
3 influerice''is obſervable in *earthquakes; which 
ly happen near the time of the moon's pe- 
nge or r apogee, conjunction or oppoſition. As 
this fact ſeems to have . obſervation, 1 1 will 
here inſert! proof . ee e 
7 ee ent eim duke which demoliſhed ima 
on the 28th day of October 1746, happened fix 
bours before the full moon, and ee before 
2 hey apogee. CCF 
C öͤV̈ÿ— That which deſtroyed Libet Nev. 1, 1755, 
„ ehres days before the change, ag but before 
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OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. ; 


The great ſ ſhock in Ame ica, on the 18th of "I 
ne month, was a few hours a thi "ER en WE 


45 5 
on the day of her apogee. Aut n ES 
Ihe great earthquake in ee on 055 500 „„ 
of June, O. 1638, was on the day after the ne 
moon, and one day before her perigee. (Some ac. 
counts place this on the firſt of the month; inꝝanx MB 
which caſe it was the ſame day with the change) I 
The f —_ whic ch neee AO and de- 
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Sa ere, of October, os 1727, Was about 
three days min the new moon, and o on a the ay 
f heriperigeet'4:;, © 5 
The ſhock in A erica + on anti is i Ms” 
vember, eee on the 27 after t the moons 
perigee. 0 © 
That . ben Makes NOTE” was on a 10 
of n if __ one ene mine eh 1 
eden. on -the my t of November, 1763, ma 1 
The great earthquake in load on the 2000 „ 
of July, 1789, was on the i of her apogee, and e 
three FRO * the n 1 95 185 175 . ; 


* ene nnn 
That emden on tl he goth 


; | AHF 5 Say „ + Porto 
A ſhock at 0 on e en of Nove n 
17915 was two days after her ene a 
KN ſhock on the 1th of eee 97 

88 Wees was two ena her apogee 

4 Tbeſe eee inſtances, ee to 3 
| almanack, happened one day after the perigee and 

apogee; I have nat taken pains to enter into 
exact calculations of the moon's place, as I do 

not deem it material. It in fuffcient for my pur- 
poſe that almoſt all earth uakes happen near the 
time of the moon's conjunction avs oppoſition, or 

der perigee and apogee,” Of theſe poſitions ĩt is . 
obvious that her perigee and apogee have much 

the moſt influence; and the inſtances I have 

_ examined are almoſt equally divided between theſe 
two. poſitions. - Of all the earthquakes which I 
have compared with the moon's place, one or 
two only fall in her quadratures, and at her mean 
Aliſtance from the earth. An inftance happened 

on the rith of April, 1799, in Carolina. I have 

_ «compared ſeveral other inſtances, 
near oat | ae and aj 


| f TIF 5 39M 5 41 3 5 
„ A 3 e in 926 welt _ fore! of 3 | 
on the 25th of January of the preſent years, 1799. L was a few 

hours after the moon's perigee. e 1 


l - 5 * . 


e eng | 


or rie an e 1 ©. 
ity to ſpecify- hett“ The Ertriipites” me. 


necel 
tioned will eſtabliſh ene generality of the fact, "on 


13 the ſoundiiefs of the prheipfe : t a 

On the Principles of attraction, it wall bead 5 

that the proximity ef the moon tb 
the earth, at certain periods of her revolution, 


be admitte 


* 


muſt druro, or excite into action and diſebarge, 
the electricity of the earth. This ins for 
earthquakes during the moon's perigee. But on 


enquiry, we find a great proportion of the hecks 
take place during her apogee, where her diſtance 
is greateſt and her power the leaſt; and not only - 


ſo, but during her oppoſition to the ſun, when 
her diminiſhed influence is ſuppoſed to be counter- 
acted and ſtill further dimmiſhed by the attrac- 


tion of the ſun; This is an important fuck, and 
deſerves inveſtigation. That the influence of the 


moon is the direct exciting cauſe of earthquakes, 


can hardly be queſtioned, after eſtabliſning the 
fact that four out of five; or a much larger pro- 


. 


articular parts of 


portion, happen when ſhe is in x 


| her orbit; but why her greateſt diſtance, and het 


à fact equally well eſtabliſhed, is a queſt veftion which 
can 3 be as me on an, 1 0 


ciples. 


earth is the medium by which the 
upon the elements of the globe, is rende 


5 ow by another fact. "1 PO the exat dates | 


"mug. 0 


That the nn" * the atmoſpdere and 
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- A BRIEF. nieren 


of 18 . e eruptions, but * nn, 
ſuch as I have with the moon s place in her orbit, 
I find theſe. Ae gin. or ales: 8 


* T7 1 "Ma 2 e 
OD u 8 an) Veſuvius i in e 
> 


” augmented « on the 8th.and. n of Auguſt ien | — 
”. . the-moon was in ber perigee. (11 140 7 111 
The great eruption of . and ce a 
quake which buried Herculaneum, A. D. 39, on 
$25 ON a1 ch nden, e he ſepond 55 Aer | 
| 1 be ee jon a * ee in 755 
egan on the iſt of June, when the moon 5 
her apogee, and increaſed till the 8th, "nk which 5 
ul continued to be violent for a long tim. | 
An eruption of Veſuvius on the rem of ay, : 
1786. was during the moon's perige. 
An eruption of fire near Palermo in Sicily, on 
th > 1 At of M cd wah 5s \ Wer: bg "uw an her 5 
8 3 8 &f 8 on ah 100 of 8 . 
1780, the dark gay. in America, was the fa after 
N the full moon... As f n 
A dark day on the e of 1 een 
ahout the time of the new moon; and her apogee. 
The dark day at Detroit, October 16th, 2762, was. 
STE tha: yy: ive ag periges, nd: one c e 
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Ka y ſh Lg eru tion of Veſuvius, March 8th; * 730%. 
lay ae me moon, and a great 

| as day 

& her a j ,, 62>, 

Abe great ae e of pe ee e,, 

1794. was announced on the night of the rath 


of June, nine benni re the full N 8 


J ah, of that month ass „ 3 lj 
ta, e or e ee cmno e MT | 
1 eruption _ bist. in 1766 dene e | 
apogee. Manly "pag 93.3 . e Feta vis! 5 5 k e 
„e eee of the moon a Prodlehg FER . 
of rain, ſnow: and wind, is univerſally admitted | 
and that theſe happen near the poſitions of, the 
| moon, already deſeribed, no man will uuidertlke 0 
to deny. The Weſt Indians expect hurricanes 
only near the time of the full and new moon; or 


. 1 her perigee and apogce»-Thiz)is farther evidence, He 


that the electrical fluid is the inſtrument of theſe 


commotions in the atmoſphere. Electricity is 


known to be the cauſe of winds, and its agencey 
is viſible in producing hurricanes, for experienced 


he y Now, it is a well Known 
. H H 4 | 1 5 +; 


[4 


eren a nee by the unuſual tranſ 


2 : 5 F % 
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n pf giving. Wir — — opaque hg r. 
A little before a hurricane i in the Weſt: Indies, 


Pp: Wei can ſee the lead at an unſual depth: the ſea 


alſo ſwells and rolls upon the ſhore in à ſingular 
manner, though the air is perfectly tranquil.— An 
efferveſcence, alſo, or bubbling; is obſerved in the 
ater; dark clouds are formed, and the atmoſ- 

© phere, þefore the | tempeſt, is obſcured by va- 
_ pours: ſenfibly mephitic. See a. letter from Go- 

_  yernor Ellis, dated March 6th, 1789, in in the oth | 
vol. of Muſeum, 215.— Hence we obſerve the 
correctneſs of the common ſaying among ſeamen, 
that 0 burricanes come out of the ſea,” They 
are evidently generated by extraordinary diſcharges 
* electricity. Hence they are moſt frequent in the 
WMWindward Iſlands, which are all volcanic; ſome 
of them ſtill diſcharging fire and ſmoke at times, 


and all ai n evidently: reſting on A er 
bale. Sp 725 * 2341 1 11 1 8 1 GER 1.5 

25 urther, that eleQicity is the great agent in 
theſe agitdtions of the elements is rendered pro- 
bable by the coincidences in time, between the 
more violent hurricanes and great volcanic diſ- | 
Charges from Etna, Veſ uvius and Iceland. —Wit- 
neſs the tertible hurricanes 'of +1749, 1766, 17%, 
17805 1784 and 8 albof which happened near the 
time of great+eruptions: from the volcanoes men- 
tioned, all of which are diſtinguiſhed i in the anna 


7 


of the Antilles, and ſtil recollected with horror by. 
4 Jet | „ 3 1 the 
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de iahnbitähts- And this Eircural Ws 


enge that this element is 0 


From the whole globe teat at the fe f 
Mo * 


cold with theſe poſitions of the moon, with 4 
view to an eee. the effects are uniform. 


| "a — 1 find that in altnoſt every in 


ture. —Uſually the weather grew colder as the 


were not uniform; ſometimes the weather became 
more temperate at the perigee —But one general 


remark will be found true, that in | regard to heat 


and cold, the moon's apogee and perigee produce 


at different times preciſely the fame effects 1 Ee 


remark accords with what has 
ſe a in regard to earthquakes. 


It is a general remark that'the weather HE | 


- dvbller as the moon approaches the change. Should 


"we remark 3 to ade Dari founded, the _ 


Kia BS 


ny rather, the heat leſened by the combined = 


ors. $ | ” n 


re blen les = 473 | 


riderable evidence, that the agent in volcanic WE 
_ eruptions, as well as in hurricanes,” is eleftricity, 1 


of the great tempeſts in all latitudes 

nen, near the mobn's perigee and apogee ; and 
In theſe poſitions we obſerve eſſential changes in 
the temperature of the atmoſphere. 1 have taken 
| ſome pains to compare the changes in heat aud 


ſtate' of the thermometer for 


the moon's perigee and ipogee, eſpecially in 
winter, there was a conſiderable change of tempera- 


noon approached ber perigee; but the effects 
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fluence. 5 as fun and 6.1 
world accord with another obGryatign juſt made 


that the weather is cooler, during 8. moon it: 
| the greater pomer is exerted by diſtant orb on 


our atmoſphere the more the heat is diminidess 
but this, obſervation. 1 is not, univerſally true 
is true that our winter occurs during tlie earth $ 


peribelion, but this is uſually explained On the 


principle of the obliguity of the ſun's rays, a ſolu- 
tion that, perhaps, is not completely ſatisfactory. 


It is a popular opinion that vegetation is leſs 


rapid, and the fleſh of animals leſs firm and ſubſtan- 
tial, and new ſhooting plants leſs vigorous during 
the wane of the moon, than during her reden 
this opinion is too general and too reſpectable to 


be confidered the fruit of ignorance and eee f z 
- Ariſtotle alleges that the cloſe: of the lunar 


| month. is cooler than the other parts of it, and 
that during the decreaſe of the moon, the bodies 


7 . of living. animals poſſeſs leſs heat than at other 


times, De gener, animal. lib. 2, 4. Theſe re- 


his principle : 


— 


marks, Whether true or not, coincide n. 456 


modern popular opinion juſt recitedj . 


We are apt to neglect the o en, hk p 


b tices of barbarous nations, and to hold 1 in con- f 
tempt the knowledge of ancient nations: : this 

Otten happens, I ſuſpect, becauſe we are leſs 
wie than thoſe whom we affect to diſpiſe. Cæſar 

in his Af: book of the Gallic V ar chapter 40, 


| relates 


< - * — 
7 iu = 
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i relates that the ancient A ermans, Rus were great 
geen Watte di ning woe nin of K that blan 


mitted. only — ar enquired of his 


priſoners the reaſon of nene Wan was s told 0 : 


that it was cuſte 


* 1 5 43 


us, „ diſguiſed with ſuperſtition, | but I ſtrongly 
ſuſpect it had its origin in the obſervation of 
the fact mentioned by A 


I am more enn to Wa e a eee 0 


| dating amen with modern obſervations con- 


f- fevers, and eſpecially: of 


le to Aridviſtübe but "this ; 


; and} theſe ks e e 015 
Germans to de age" N 


Ve h. och this cuſtom of the 8 3 . 


riſtotle, that in the de- 
ereaſe ofthe moon ee bodies have eld kl W 


and wise 2nd ads. nos. on ee, 
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ing 8 55 — ls; 0 a5 e. 
times of invaſion to be two or three days before: 
after the full and new wen x about Me tire of 
ty confandtion with the ſun. ieee 
25 «as tte ig 
: merbroeck 18 | cit on this point — 
: | nr es plague of 1636. TWO Or 
days before and after the new "agg full moon, 4 
. diſeaſe '-was more violent; more perſons were 
ſeized at thoſe times Ss at others 3 and thoſe 
who were then ſeized, almoſt all died in a v 
ſhort time. Many patients who appeared before to 
be ſlightly affected, neſcio qua virium eee 
oppreſſi, ſays the author, by an unaccountable 
Tee Ree EE ERIE how.” 
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. #1 M Ft wolle ale < 
mans *. ee At of eee it MM 
that this - debility of the animal On 
takes place near the time of the conjunc | 
| oppoſition of the ſun and moon, near abdrew's 's 
perigee and apogee, and in the fame We in 
which eee and. ans more ly 
| occur. Pk $21; ena 
79 Of be bellen of this effect of the jog on | 
7 the body, there can be no rational doubts... About. 
the time of the change of the atmoſphere, which 
indicates a approaching rain ar unn, perſons of | 
EH 7: | 3 


1 fu or_ uneaſy ſenſations, by which 


: ceptible by the: fonſs of $a 9 but 8 
viſible. Diſtant objects ſeen over water, and ſome 
_ writers ſay, over land alſo, loom,” that is, riſe or 
appear elevated ſeveral degrees above their uſual i 


attitude. The ear, alſo, will aid us in 


rain and wind, for We nee 16 audible at an 


nen diſtance. „ 1 N 1 

Perſons in full 90 are not bene 05 theſe 
akin in the elements, at leaſt, they are not 
ſo much affected as to obſerve them; but from 


are anne obſervation I am convinced that 'the 


4 and 5 0 ne to b has cdu with myſelf; 


thoſe phaſes of the moon which hawe been men- 
tioned as producing 8 


eee ber loſt: nee eee Wo 
means of wounds and tumours, experience pain. 11 


eat effects on the earth 
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Eo: — da 95 179 a left me in 
4 ̃ tate of debility. But man at can atteſt 
the truth of the principle; nothing being more 
common than for perſons to remark; that the) 
fFannot tell how they took cold, and it being well! 
| known that catarrhs are more general and ſevere 
on the tranſitions from cold to heat, than from 
beat to cold. The obſtruction of the glauds is 
evidently the effect of an inſenſible change in the 
macher probably, by means of the decompoſi- 
n of the electricity and the vapour or other 
zmentary: ſubſtances of the atmoſphere. And 
"ow winds to which we aſcribe: the changes of 
weather are — an bee deen 
Lene. of thoſe changes. 2 086706. 
Theſe alterations in ahe pe ae: appear 10 5 
en ſome connection with the tides, or rather with 
the cauſe of tides. It is ſaid by ſeamen and other 
obſervers of the ſeaſons, that full tides are apt to 
produce rain, that rain which begins at high water 
will ceaſe with the receſs of the tide; but rain 
begining at low water will be of conſiderable 
duration. Theſe and other obſervations, if juſt, 
as 1 am inelined to believe, manifeſt an nem | 
of the tides over the ſtate of the at moſphe Te 
dogs VOY n on one common wave; the 
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5 It 18 a Nudel fact that the flowing tide 5 
brings with it; 4. bert 

to the friction of the water on the air, and the 
cauſe alſigned may be ſufficient to account for the 


e electricity of the atmoſphere may not pro- 
duce both the tide 


ſcence of the ocean, previous to earthquakes and 
hurricanes which are evidently occaſioned by 


electricity, ſeems to bear a great ere to the 15 


tides, and to authorize my ſuſpicions. 


There are many diurnal and peel * : 
nomena which are evidently connected with 


the lunar and ſolar dae eg and nen to ve 
n en ih in this place. 


It is a well aſcertained fact, chat i in 5 wogies 
where the weight of the atmoſphere is. fubje& to 
very ſmall variations, the barometer uniformly riſes 

ane falls with the tides about two thirds of a line. 


„ Air. Wind. ' 
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+ Bike: zit is 145 afſerted its 1 lebte e egioiing 
« the variations in the gravity: of the atmoſphere 


ſeem! to depend on the heat of the ſun, as the 


barometer conſtantly ſinks near half an inch every 


. and riſes again to its former ſtation i in the 


night. Encyclop. Art. Atmoſphere. 1 _— 
pet the words © half an inch”? to be an error. 
. No, if the barometer de nee for its ace. 


tions on heat, we ſhould ſi 
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of wind. This f is aſcribed 


rip eee But it may be ſuggeſted whether . 


and the wind. The intume- 


8 hen is a ſmall variation. Et 
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| would operate in norther 5 n an and bebe 
- diurnal riſe or fall in an exact ratio to heat and 
cod. Ia this caſe a barometer would be a ther- 
mometer reverſed, riſing with augmented cold, 
* ſinking with an increaſe of heat. But this is ; 
not the fact; the barometer often riſes with the 
denſe of beat between ſunriſe and twelve 
. Cclock; Heat, therefore, cannot be the direc ' 
cauſe of the d iutnal depreſſion of the barometer 5 
in the equatorial climates; unleſs it has different 
laws in Ae. bude, an en wil 
not admit. RIES 
— Rt) eder 155 fats ſtated ths the . 55 
phbenomenon of the different forces of water dur- 
ing 05 day and the night. The water- wheel of 
any mill, the altitude of the water and the refiſ- 
ttanece being preciſely the ſame, makes more revo- 
day time. I have long been acquainted with the 
fact, and it is known to every miller, but as T 
bave never ſeen a ſtatement of it in any philoſo- 
Phical work, I have had the curioſity to make an 
Accurate experiment to: aſcertain the difference. 
This was done on the night after the 28th of 
May 1799, the weather being perfectly ſerene, 
by 664 air free from vapour, not a breath of wind 
0 to ruſfle the water, and the barometer on 
| theorening eee at half 3 ee 
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| befois.: 18 M. ſometime before Au le the 


thermometer ſtanding at 659, when' the wheel of 1 

the mill made exactly 16 revolytions i in a, minute. 1 

© The altitude of the water was marked with preci- if: 5 
ſion, but the delivery of the water not WIE | 


exactly adjuſted to the cutrent entering the pond, 


the water roſe, and at nine o'clock had half an 15 
inch of altitude beyond the mark. By this means 


my obſervation at that hour was loſt. By raiſing 


another gate the water was reduced to its former \- 5 
altitude, and by twelve o'clock the diſcharge of 


water was exactly equal to the current, and from 


that time to ſunriſe the altitude eee the i CET 
ſame.” 0 5 225 RF LETS 8 

5 1 0 dock, 7 gon has Pott to e 

the wheel made 174 revolutions in a minute, the 


N 


1 obſervations being often repeated without a ſen- 
ſible variation of reſults. Soon after three O clock 


a ſmall acceleration was perceptible, but it did 


not amount to half a revolution, until about half 
paſt three, when the wheel made 18 revo- 
lutions in a minute, which accelerated movement 
continued till balf paſt four, when being near 
ſüunriſe, the obſervations were diſcontinued. 
During the laſt obſervations 1 perceived a very 


ſmall retardation of movement, but it did not 


amount to half a revolution. To prevent any 


difference of reſiſtance in the mill, not the r 
. alteration vas made in the elevation of t ſtone, 


B the quantity of wheat delivered from de bop- 


vor. „ * „ Per; 
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115 from the beginning to the end + of the obſer 
vations. ot 
J, e A. 1 with. me at the mol 

but about eight o'clock on the following day . 
pharometer ſtood abeut one twentieth of an inch 

higher than on the preceding evening. b. 
De Sweden fell during the night t . 

rem t 


| is experiment it is obyious, that the 
weight of the atmoſphere conld not be the fole 
cauſe of the acceleration | of the wheel, The 
 eceleration- at twelve o'clock was almoſt an 
5 mee e a later hour a ninth of the 

Whole mqvement. The increaſed gravity: of 2 
. atroſphere » will not account he s a tenth aft 
difference. 


3 | - ta 8 principles PID * 
ſolution of the phenomenon. It is gy -- 


ſupppſed that water is a non-compreſſible ſub- . 


_ ſtance, but this opinion has been juſtly queſtioned. , 


However this may be, I have little hefitation in 


ts increaſed elaſticity during the night. How, 
or why, the ſubduction of light and heat ſhould 
produce or increaſe this property in water 1 
leave for ele@ricians to determine. The eſſedt 
eunnot be aſcribed to the increaſed: gravity of 
EINE ve MERE 1 no th en 


5 mote ay i the wa 5 * than by: 4 vith 
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E force of wind. I ſhould expect that the 


moiſture on the fails might, in 2 degree, contri- 


phute to this effect, but it muſt be recollectsd, that 
at ſea, there is little difference in the moiſture f 
the air by night and by day. Can the effect then 
be aſcribed to the eauſe that accelerates the 
movement of water - wheels by night, an increaſed 


* 


gaſticity ? If the gravity and denſity of water 


were. augmented during the night, theſe Would 
kender the water more buoyant, but retard the 


motion of -a ſhip, by - increaſing the reſiſtance. 
We are therefore driven to the ſame 


1 buoyant: when at reſt and more impreſſive when 
in motion, without an augmented denſity. and 
| weight. But I am not bare that . 

| the air will not account for the whole effact. 
Ik the elaſtic power of water is increaſed . 
the. abſtration of heat, does it not follow that 
this power muſt. be greater as we recede from 


the equator ꝰ and of courſe, any given force 
applied ta the water in different latitudes WII 
occaſion @ vibration of that fluid proportioned to 


its elaſticity. Hence; the ſmall tides within the 


tropics, where the heat is neatly uniform, and the 

| high tides in the northern regions, where the 
vibrations in the tempetatute of the atmoſphete 
are more conſiderable. Vet facts do not permit 


us to aſcribe this elaſticity to cod! It is orte 


Eh an increaſe of elaſticity, which renders water io. 
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. anne to the quantity of eloctrieity of 
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to its peculiar combination: with l ſub 0 
of which cold is the effect. Pethaps, the following | 
obſervations. will throw ſome light'on this een 

Ariſtotle, „and after him Pliny aſſerted 
animal dies, except during the ebb tide. cat: 

lum animal niſi fu recedente erpirure. Ob. 
. ſervatum id multum in Gallico oceano, et dun- 

tarat in hamine compertum. 2 Pliny: Nat, Hiſt. 
lib. ii. 98 NO animal dies, except during the © 
receſs: 2 the tide. This is particularly - obſerved 
on the - coaſt of Gaul, and is at leaſt true with 
eſpect to man. 0-02 19519 e ta, 3 <6 <v.. 

The firſt part of this bl vation is el 

too general, hut modern facts confirm the aſſer- 
tion, within certain ee A late miniſter, 
at Barvie, in Scotland, contiguous to the German 
ſea, made 2 ſimilar- remark after fifty yeats ob- 
a l 81 8 10 = SEES Anglo: 1 5 3 
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France as remarkable for the fact e ew 
8 tivious/:ocFrarice. lies onthe)! main ocean, and 
tthe time of high and low water is the true time. 


by the Wie perd en ticker in rivers ae bays, it 
3 would ,, oidetobiiguon groin- om _ 
; „Another remark. made by: eee is, that, 
eee nnn . 
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"6 of the night than at any other time in 


the ſolar day. This remark has not come to 


me from a ſuGeicnt- number of obſervations! to 


few obſervations of my own. _ E univerſally true, 
it would contradict, in part, the remark. of - 
_ Ariſtotle. and. Pliny, but it is --poſfible both; 
remarks may be true with certain limitations., 


The fact may be more obvious, when ebb tide , 5 


happens between midnight 


nd ſunriſe, and leſs ſo 


when flood tide happens at that period, that is, 
under the combined « or a en of the 

two cauſes. F Vs t Th T&ZIN ll : 
Other facts lend . aid to ſupport ths WPI 85 


vation, that ſome eſſential change in the properties 
of the atmoſphere takes place in the latter ee 
of the night. This is the time when all fevers: 
remit or intermit. The exacerbations and ParoX+» | 
iſms of fever invade the patient during ſome part 
of the day, and ſubſide in the latter part of pe 
following, night. 3 6A 
Again, The chills. that 5 1 2 fevers ul 

8 come on in the fame part of the day, that . 


between midnight and ſunriſe. This 3 is remark-"- 5 


3 ably the caſe with epidemic diſcaſes, as all 1 3 
fſtccians agree. The fact has been aſcribed to 
the debility induced by ſleep, but I ſuſpect it 
5 18 owing to the b ility induced by the „ 
e in the flimulant | powers of the atmoſphere | 
| 2 A 1 I FI | eee hich 
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command full belief, but it accords with 2 
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8 9 * vocations the other betonen . 
0 mentioned. 0 OATH 33 
>, iy bt ble ao, that Redo in thie latter per 
ET of the night is more ſdund khan at ether _ 
a2 effe&,” perhaps, of the ſame cauſs # 
Lind obſerves, that in the Baſt bes pin - 
generally expire at low water; the fame fact is 


5 . bervable e the 570 e Ne eee 
1 ee kis real ee Dies of of Hot mat 5, * us,” 

£3 5 S 653 LOU? TK 380 any ited 5.47 bo 1 

| | From: experience he can teſtify, that. lap, 


wh occur at thoſe periods of the uus month 
when: changes of weather take place; - THI. 
lia was careful to note the time Wy the 1 
whey -catthquakes oecurred in South America, 
"_ he en them ION to happen at bal 
* 47 ; arte . 285 7015 eres. v0. n eb. 2% 57 


f ni. 1 rs 
4 LIP are of "P any changes in dhe 
| | atmoſphere ) whic 5 e 2 Great ſtorms 
of Wing, now, tain” 


1nOW, . hy ee” Be 
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and ceaſe, at, ee deb : Ty Gig, a fix, nine, 
twelve. and th tee 9 dock, "cpefiatly at ür and 
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_ twelve, To this, renjatk there * BY, fe eK 5 
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— is ſtill more extraordinary, e e 
— by unqueſtionablé authority, that in 
: _ volcanic eruptions the diſcharges are inore'vioteds - : - 8 95 
|  — *+-theſs hows than during the reſt of the dry. 
Sir William Hamilton, in his excellent account 1 
of the great eruption of Veſuvius, in June 1794, 
has the following paſſage: The fever of the 

5 mountain, as had been remarked in former 
erruptions, ſhewed itſelf to be, in ſome meaſure, 
riodical, and was generally moſt vidlent at the 
break 1 5 at noon, and at midnight.” 45 N 
TR eee Ma for augen- 170. 
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These are bee lege 1 eee 
cd in the atmoſphere and ſudden effects on 
2 1 5 the. human body in diſeaſes. The break of "day 
| preciſeiy the time when the water wheel is moft 
| 1 accelerated, when fevers remit or intermit, and 
when the patient, lingering” under Es 280 
__ yields and finks into his grave. 
To what cauſe ſhall theſe effects be aſcribed 7 
"oe to lunar or ſolar attraction, in the-ufual ſenſe 
of the word; Attraction is eonſidered as à ſtendx 
Principle, operating uniformly under the fame 
- Circumſtances, and therefore the attraction of tb 
moon, © whoſe poſition in regard to the earth is 
every day changed, cannot account for peri „5 
| phonowans at certain hours in the day. The 1 — 
inſſue ee of the ſun will better folve the phe- 
5 demena; but how can the lame principle, — 
EL OCs Ps 1 5 . —— 
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„5 ter nisten 1% 


8 operating by uniform N produce 55 -— BB 
the ſame effects at two oppoſite kours. for inſtance | > UW 
at noon and at midnight, which certainly is te 
caſe in regard to the exacerbations of volcanie _ 
_ eruptions, as well as in regard to the commence _ 
mane; abatement, and termination of ſtorms ?. 

I do not know that any principle yet Aiſocrered een. 
bs ſolve the difficulty. But the phenomena 
| © later neilogy to the operations of electri - 
city than to any other principle in nature hi: 
therto diſcovered. It ſeems neceſſary to invite to 
our aid repulſion as well as attraction, producing i in 
_ oppoſite points the ſame effects. The nature 3 
- and operations of electricity are little underſtood. 
and probably will never ve! FRE mw within. 
human comprehenſion. 

e will cloſe this baby article by ene 
that. the phenomena of lunar and ſolar influence 
are ſo well underſtood and clearly proved as to 
_ Juſtify, in our minds, the great attention which = | 
the ancients paid to the influence of the planets ' 
on this globe. If they went into one extreme, by 5 
aſcribing too much to that influence, the moderns 
have erred, on the other ae ee their . 
doctrines in contempt. „„ 
- The ſun is the great FOR ar light, and: his LF 
rays: excite the heat which exiſts in and around 
the globe. It moves this univerſal principle, _ 
of which conſtitutes the energy of the material! 5 
_ tyem, unde Ne controul of infinite Wer liner „ 
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The moon is placed in the vicinity of che 


| principle of heat ſhe oc 
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to give variety to the ſeaſons, and by acting on 
| the eleme atary CC 
viciſſituces, of rain, ſnow, fair, calm and tem: 
peſtuou weather. The changes Which. precede 
8 produce theſe viciſſitudes appear to be vari- 
tions in the combinations of heat or. electricity, | 
| with the other elementary. principles. of the atem) - 
ſphere. Theſe modifications of the atmoſphere, ; 
Without any acceſs of. new matter, or diminution > 
ol its maſs, produce difference 3 in its denſity, gravity, , 
and elaſticity, with all their various effects on the 
animal and vegetable ſyſtems. Hence a mere | 
; modification, or new combination. of , eleQnicity : 
with vapour or other atrial. ſubſtance, TI 
creaſe or diminiſh its ſtimulus; during the day Ye: 
it may excite fever in the human body, during LP 
the night a ſubduction of excitement in Abe 8 
atmoſphere may induce debility, and favour a> > 
invaſion of diſeaſe and the approach of death. OD 
| Theſe are mere hints and ehe peace to + 
excite inveſtigation. | 1 5 
With reſpe& to the 1 na os : 
eee on the elements of this globe, I. would Eo 
_ remark, that'on the principles here. ſuggeſted, that SS 
influence is very clearly proyed and may be_cafily , 
underſtood. The facts ſtated LEY tha „ 
the ſun and moon exert great powers on the globe. 
and the Oe That eee ane Wr in 5 
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0 Certain poſſtichs of the moon, prove 

miecum of her influence is the electfic prin principle. a 
; .S Now cotnets' -are known to be of various mag | 
nitudes. Some of them are as large as Wend, | 


much larger than the moon, - with highly electrified 


.. atmoſpheres, and fometimes approaching "near to - 
_ the earth: The comet of 1577 cane wickin A : 


_ than a million of miles diftance. 7 > 


"Thoſe comets which paſs' the kent at an im- © 
menſe diftance from the earth can have no great 
15 a influence ; but others, approaching near, produce 
tremendous e Hence, during their prox - 
imity to the earth, the number and violence f 
earthquakes and Wan die diſcharges; tempeſts, 
: inundations from rains and extraordinary tides, 
and moſt ſenfible changes in the powers of animal 
And vegetable life. That ſuch are the effects is 
proved, not only by the concurring opinions of all 


the ancient philoſophers, who were accurate ob 
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_ ſervers of nature, but by one uniform ſeries of 
evidence, for more than two thouſand = 
years. oa. the principles of electricity, which is 
\ attracted, repelled aud modified in 
” ul pinketons with other ſubſtances, by the 
approach of diſtant bodies, the ſolution hey the 
| e is ay and e N 
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; earth conta ains v vaſt quantities of fire, which i 18 the 
N part © of the heat on 3 
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ES 8 Buffon and Darwin? 5 Botanic Garden. Additional | 
LES Notes, 8, p. 143. New Vork Edition. 55 
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There are ſorne reaſdns to e that particu- 


lar parts of the earth abound: witk fire, or maſſes. 


of burning lava. This opinion is ſupported 
the iffaing - f ſmoke: from- the ct | | 
volcanoes for youre. in ſucceſſion without any 

"But the thoory which/ alcribes canthquaky 


Yon? 0 


dan or vapour, appears to de vy u unſatisae- 
How can ſteam be collected within the 


- bowek of the ou ſufficient to ſhake à continent 
„„ F . If a — e 
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aſe of ' vegetation, of earthquakes, 
and wy: LH eruptions, and of hot ſprings. N 


ern | philofsphers ſuppoſe' that the 


2 the ener eee be a mug 
ble fhake or - conctiffien- over” a whole: 
| 8 Which ——— geen 


f the »oarth,” a AY 
EE. 
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5 niſed into 


tze burning ae in volcanoes 5 3 9 55 
FO violence; and in earthquakes, the force of . | 
Rear, alone aſcends and ſhakes the earth,,,. +, ̃ 


47 at particular. —— maple Sd 


EI — eee HISTORY: = 

which the force of the Sug He * e 
| diſcharged into the atmoſphere. This, however, 
is not the fact. Almoſt all earthquakes in North 


America are progreſlive, beginning 1 in the inte- 
rior of the country, and proce 


Fat. Perhaps we can find a fatisfadtory ſolu- 
tion of this phenomenon. upon electrical prin- 


. _ ciples ; ; but no cauſe can be fond in the Known 


" one? and effects of ſteam. - N 
One of the argus nents uſed. to maintain 9 
theory. of ſteam, is derived from the known fat 
that ſprings. and-ftreatr are uſually. exhauſted! by 
extreme drought, ſome time antecedent to e 


earth-; 
 qugkes and volcanic eruptions. But the 


ch 
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ſtead of 166 MES the cheory, operates to de. 8 ; 


. 1. L998) HE; 7977 . „ 

The SAL BA ſuppoſes, that, at- certain; times, 
hy ſprings in the vicinity of burning lava. ge. 
ſcend and fall upon ita 0nd the water, being 


But Why ſhould: the water of the ſprings. A, 
* to the lava at ſometimes and not at 
others? If the paſſages were always open, the, 

ould always deſcend... H they are; ben 
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ding towards the : | 
ocean in a direction perpendicular to the 8 
of. ſhore ; that is, from North Weſt. to South 
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eſe CE ie the mo take place s | 
its degree before tlie fuppoſetl cauſe can Up? N 

ite. | Conſequently the force exiſts unterier t) 

the difrupture which brings the water in Car 

- with the fire. This coticluſion! ſuperſedes teak 


x 


- what magic ie ddes it Happen, that al 
ſprings and rivers in te gie 
Volcano, for instance, diſappear about the m 

- time? By what mutual conſent can this Wihdtk - 
Able phenomenon be prod dced! ” And Why, 

_ the eruption, do all the ſprings ad rivers reforas 
their former channels 4: Is it poſſible to n 
e e e e ales „ ſcattered over Hun 
leagues of earth, to be all © opened at once to cn. 
vey ſubterranean ſprings to a particular lar Plate 4 
few months anterior to an eruptic W of fire; and 


after the eruption, to be all cloſed at onel A = 8 1 5 


hel water * compelled to run in its former nn 
bel et all this muſt be admg 
of ſteam! 80 5 irg 99 R W * al ee 
That large -yolames of 


| thrown into the Wale of weten ie al as — 


_  Sjottedii is true; but, in ſuch! caſes, the Aifruptue 


is occaſioned by a previous earthquake or fore 
ire, and the waer is diſcharge in Walt nfs i 
cs form of vapour." E 3: een ee 1 4 
i 9118p 132290. Lan a e * 02 ce 
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V . 2 1E] | W1STORY, 
5 It is 150 authorized hy. all hiſtory 
ation, that great Farthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, are; often, if not. ulually,. preceded. by 
ſeere and uniyerſal drgught. This drought, | 
e er en eee 4 I figd 
Qs, of water which, occafion the terri» 
e Fernte Andi, and C ina, of which 
we have many accounts, happen generally, (and 
I ſuſpect always) a feu months before and during 
bone great diſcharges: from volcanic mountains. 
Thare certain evidence that this failure of rains 
aud ſprings ſometimes occurs ten months before 
the eruption. This was the fact in Bengal 
2569.3 and in America in 1762 and 1782, Ms 
other times, the drought. happens during the 
eruption; and in ſome caſes it is continued; fer 
ne thies years, in ee 4p we _ 
an different parts of the world. rollers 1124 you 
The drought, on ſuch. occafion! ieee 
 Goned ſolely by a failure of rain, but hy abe con. 
curring influence of exceſſive evaporation. This 
bach capab of, demonſtration. Six, William 
Hamilton, Univ. Mag. Auguſt 1795, in his ae- 
5 the eruption of Veſuvius in 1 794. in- 
forms us, that ſome days previous % the dif 
charge, the great fountain at Torre del Greco 
began te decxeaſe, fo that the corn: mill workecl 
_ wy: it moyed ſlowly. In. the wells of the town 
the water fell, and it Was eee eee 
5 e the 2885 Some wells became Is: > 
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eee 
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bs 4 8 ks town . 1 dere 
alarmed eight. days pee er an. oh 4 
n.. 387) l 84790 8 1 84. 975 +1 
7 0 is recorded, that Wee ee n 
- eee panes from the ſudden failure f 
water in a leg Theſe fes reer we 
5 evaporation, .. 3 ; 42 8 335 = 
We I. Serbe Alte that as enki of 


= = extends in ; ſuch caſes to a greater depth 5 8 
than uſual; The earth, below the uſual influence 


of the ſun's heat and of rains, loſes its natural 
Mmolture. ure. Suck probably Was the caſe in 1782, ; 
when as! cedar ſwamps in New, Jerſey: took fire 
5 and burnt to the depth of many. feet. And this 
is probably what Livy meant, when, in ſpeaking 
of the terrible drought in Rome hefore the great 
en 9, Etna, B. C. 426, he uſes the words 
« 4% humore eee A xg __ NF | 

| moiſture. 5 # e 
la the 1 146 e . vaporation 
7 may be accounted for, on _ Pprinciple.of aer 
before an eruption. But jc eee 5 
Ply to counts! 


a thouſand leagues diſtant, which — 


- duffer extreme evaporation; at the ſame. time. 8 


. There appears to be no way to account Wet | 

phenom enon but by the great principle of action, 
electricity. Indeed the diſcovery ef the fact, 
Unt. moſt earthquakes happen under Puiticular 
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It ſeems, er to be very a that the e 
\ hich exiſts in and about the earth is 


effetitially influenced 'by the ſun, moon, and 


| Platts, but eſpecially hy the larger comets which 


"pals near the earth. The influence of theſe 


eſſential laws of the univerſe, diſ- 


ED turd this fluid, and vary its diſtributions and its 
: combinations with other ſubſtances. Previous to 


quakes, volcanie diſcharges and hurricanes, | 


= it 1s evident, from many phenomena already enu- 


ted; the electricity of the earth paſſes out of 


it in unuſual quantities; and as the air is often 
FR bad conductor, the Nuid' attaches to it, and 


arries along ztiie water upon the ſorface, and 


: Within the bowels of the earth. This proceſs, con- 


tinued for ſome weeks and months, exhauſts all 


| the rivers and ſprings. The atmoſphere," i in the 
mean time, becomes more and more dry, and a 


worſe conductor, until both air and earth be- 


come perfectly electric, or. non- conductors. In 
tis ſituation, either a great demand for the fluid 
in ſome diſtant region, or a great accumulation 
of it in the bowels of the earth, has prepared the 


Way for a ſudden exploſton; but no condudting | 
medium exiſts: ſufficient to convey it. A fall of 
at tkis time, may create that medium ; ane 
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or EPIDEMIC DISEASES. me 


1 lis UE common fact that 3 happen 
_ after rain, ſucceeding, ſevere. drought, " 


no rain falls, the fluid accumulates till i it forces : * 


paſſage through the great apertures formed for 
the purpoſe, the volcanic. mountain ſetting fire, 
on its way, to the hydrogene, and other inflamma- 


1 ble ſubſtances which the ocean I: or. Oe : 
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1 5 fits i in a their RN. 


. 5 * not that theſe e ee are <jult'; 9 — 
0 hs facts from which I reaſon are indiſputable. The 
- uncommon diſcharges of electricity, previous to. 
theſe great concuſſions, are indicated not only by 
the exhauſtion of ſtreams and ſprings, but by 
many phenomena in the atmoſphere, ſhowing it 
to be highly electrified. Meteors, huge globes of . 
fire, ſhoot. through the air, not only after, but 


before the eruption. Witneſs the meteors of 


3 17 58, 1762, and one in May 1783, mentioned 
in the preceding hiſtory. And Sir William Hamilton 
informs us, that the air was unuſually charged 
with electricity ſome days before the eruption of 
1794 *. Unuſual halos and mock-ſuns, fiery and 
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= „ 1 not che e 4 certain 3 iſcaſes of | | 
inflammatory diatheſis be aſcribed to this too highly electri - 
fed, and of courſe, ſtimulant ſtate of the atmoſphere? The = 


1 5 of 1208 was preceded by a meteor or fiery globe. 


1. * Was 2 meteor, and the meaſles rant 85 
Sth. ur 
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Aa 86 s e in the he: vens, with extra. 
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The idea that the. heat | a as we EX experience 


| exiſts in. and about the Slobe, iS, Undoubtedly, 


BY well-founded. The fun is probably the great : 


1 . 1 
1 1 * e 
* 7 * 
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electric of the ſyſtem, which excites into action 


the heat of the atmoſphere and the earth; but 


4 there” is no reaſon to believe that heat Is. 
principally. derived from. that body. The folar 
- rays conſtitute Aa very ſmall part of the heat of ; 
the earth; but they excite it by the rapidity of 1 


their motion 


or by mene N . 5 


: ard nn in the air bad earth. tt 7 


Hence there appears to be little e 5 : 


8 7 the opinion, that the inferior planets, which are 


neareſt to the ſun, have more heat than Saturn : 
| and Jupiter. If heat is diminiſhed in the ratio of 5 
1 the ſquares of the diſtances from the ſun, it is on 


| | the principle that heat conſiſts in ſolar. rays ; but 5 


Eg this is a vety queſtionable doctrine. Light is a 


ſubſtance, but does not OY: contain _ | 


at leaſt not any that is perceptible. 2 85 5 8 


11 1771 a meteor, and then „ influenza and: 


' _ "meaſles. In 1775 a meteor, and the cynanche maligna pre- 
__ -yailed. In 1783 two meteors, and then commenced meaſles ' 


on and ſcarlatina anginoſa, In 1788 a meteor, and immedi- X 


ately began the meaſles. If theſe coincidences are all the 


work of chance, they are certainly a very fingalar kind. of 


aceidents. More facts and obſervations than ; 1 bow is are ne 
1 to ſeule this OO i | 3 
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Saturn, are diminiſhed in number, according to 


5 the doctrine of diverging lines, that this defect 
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is ſupplied by an increaſe of denſity or 9 


biſtx of excitement in the atmoſphere of that - 
planet. The denſity and capacity of being ex 5 x 
cited may be in a direct proportion to the ſolid 
contents of the planet, or in a duplicate ratio to 


the diſtance. Hence the larger planets are placed 
at the greater diſtance. And on this principle 
there is no ground to calculate, as Newton has 
done, the extreme heat which comets acquire in 
their perihelium. No ſubſtance of which we 1 
1 knowledge, could ſuſtain the intenſity of 8 
which he has calculated the comet of 1680 a 
have received. It is more conſonant to the general | 
arrangement of the univerſe, as far as our limited _ 
underſtandings can” comprehend | it, to ſuppoſe _ 
none of the great. 'orbs that roll in infinite ſpace, 
are either over heated or oyer cooled. Eye Ty My 
has probably its own fund of heat, and the capa 
city of being excited, ſuited to its place 9 
deſtination. The planets, the comets in the parts 
of their trajectories moſt remote from the: Me 
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'eerning the origin of Heat, to notice what philoſophers'have ; - cl 


_ faid on the ſubje& of the internal heat of the-carth: 


; Vin, in mu Botanic: Garden" (Note 60 * the th, . : | 
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EC 


<7 bel . "ey of t ten RET to he 8 of 406 ſame 5 
temperature, Which is 48 degrees by Farenheit. He cites 
Dr. Franklin's obſervation, that ſpring water at Philadel- 1 

Phia is of 52 degrees, which, he ſuppoſes, 2 proof of in- 
ternal heat from central fires, For as the climate of North 

America is colder than that of England, he could not ac- 


count for the excels of heat in the water at Philadelphia, : 


beyond that of England, but by preſoming it to be occa- 
ſioned by internal fires. Vet in another paſſage in Note 7, : 
the author intimates chat he had an idea of a difference of 
4 heat in different latitudes, derived from the action of the 


ſolar. rays, Vet I cannot find any European author who ap- 


5 pears to have had a correct idea of this ſubject; and Mr. 8 i 
_ Jefferſon, in his notes on Virginia, (Query 5.) has mani- 


feſted his ignorance of it by a moſt egregious miſtake. Speak - 

ing of a cave in Frederick County, he informs us, that the 
thermometer, which ſtood at 50 degrees 1 in the open air, 
© roſe to 57 degrees in the cave. He then adds the following 
| remark: % The uniform temperature of the cellars of the 
| Obſervatory of Paris, which are go feet deep, and of all 
 fubterrantan cavities of any depth, where no chemical agents 
may be ſuppoſed to produce a factitious heat, has been found 

to be 10 degrees of Reaumur, equal to 54 and a half of Fa- 
renbeit. The 1 of the cave above · mentioned ſo 
nearly borreſponds with this „that the Uſference : OT be ; 
| aſeribpe{t0 difſerrkee of infriments. n Ed 


MN It ſerms 2 little Arange that ſo GN an error mould have 


© paſſed uncorrected till this . 255 on a point we fag ſo 
__ to be aſcertained. Ee - | 
The truth is, the ene Yo * Sith, hooks the 
_ diurnal. and annual influence of the ſolar u, which may 
e rg 10 ert in Lcd earn, 2 30 feet? in open Welle, 
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7 done in Europe. nd. = 05 . 

The mean temperature of 5 e in England, 1 ä 

8 degrees; that of Paris 54 and a half, This difference 12 
_ owing to che inſular ſituation of England the atmoſphere - . 


| or | EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 0”. £ 
9 blen e is, and probably will be for ever, 


unriy, led. Yak: MAIER: wee enjoy the 
(a 4209 WS 5 | benefit | 


*4 


Ln 


ip 1s. regulated by the, oragimity of place : to the equator, b 
joeect to ſmall variations from the poſition of the place i in re- = 


gal to the ocean and the height of the land. 


But what is remarkable, this temperature of che arch and "5, 
Vater; in the interior of the globe, is preciſely: the man 
temperature of the climate in the place where the obſervation ' 
is made. Thus, let the higheſt and loweſt points be taken 
daily by any good inftrument, and divide. the ſum of all the 
obſervations by the number of days in the year, the quotient 7 
will be the mean temperature of the climate; and preciſely - 
the temperature of the water, below the: variations of heat | 
and cold. If any difference ſhould be found, it muſt. be 5 
. owing to inaccuracy in the obſervations. It is more uſual _ 
do take three obſervations daily; at ſun-riſe, the coldet 
time in the day; at two or half after two P, M. the warmeſt 
time; and at.ſun-ſet, which is found to be the mean tem- 
_ perature. By obſervations made in the city, of New York 
for one year, I found the mean temperature to be 53 and ; a2 
half; but this is one and a half degree too high, owing to an 8 
| exceſs of heat within the city, beyond the general, temperature 
5 of the climate The air in a. city cools leſs at night than 
in the countr 
found to be too high. In many inſtances, ice as thick as 
. glaſs was formed A mile. from New Vork, when.an accurate 


| thermometer; in the gity fell uo lower than 40 degrees. | 
Hence the great error of determining the temperature of 5 


: and hence the morning obſeryations mere 


» by. ohſernotigns,made. ina e kin hich. is often | 
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Tho following is the. mean tewperatare. of the. cines of . 
„ reſpettive places, aſcertained by „%% | 


| London, North Latirude,'; © 1519.30 warme „ 
Paris J n — 5 TY OD " 
„„ „bb | * . 


S 43. % — „ 
eee *#3-46 . 30 2 ene "WOE 1 5 
| Hartford," Connecticut 80 — 41. 44 1 — OF" 5 | : 
New Fork . En! | © 
_ Philadelphia = . 39, 6% — - — of. 

£29 Virginia, Frederick 8 25 84, 20006 nearly”) 21g 07 3 = 
ae, South Carolina 32 44. — 66 * 5 wv; 7 

Allowing 3 "trifle for Aifetetices of zu nts, this 5e : 
Preca 16 vitw che Yaridus md atures of che elis 8 
mates mention. „„ 

"From this table PIER ically . Firſt, b „5 

2 ee the climate in Europe ave Ataertta) . 5 
üer the fame Parallels of latitüle. "Titus Lunden, in Cs 
| Uefecs north,” has 4 ſnkan te erature Aalmielt as mild | 
- Hartford in Ai. Fare, in the qgth*Yegree, has a 

bi clſihare nearly ab mild zs the Hofthern parts of Virginia 3 

the Jeck, uud Warmer thay New York and 9 wt z mY 
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climate. "Salem, 3 in. 'Maſhchuſert, i is upon mala. pho e 

dun Rutland; in Vermônt, 30 or 66 Tedgues A + 
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/ . of Kititude difference in the poſition of the l 
ee at Ruttand is three degrees And 4 half * 1 
than k O de btter hand, en i : 8 
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th e laſt century. 
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to the tails of comets, ſeem. to have no juſt foun - „„ 
| dation, and. to be utterly. repugnant, 4 to his own 


Piinciples af dhe powers of grayity. and reſi 


_ He ſuppoſed them 10 conſiſt of vapour or ſmoke, 8 


repelled, from the nucleus by the force of the ſi 


heat. He ſeems to have been aware of. the By - 


jedtion to this theory, from the teſiſtance that 
mu de made to ws = SR 'of the vapour by boy. 


celeſtial ether; and therefore ſuppoſes an extreme 


2 to 2 Place, e removes tha ar 
ſiſtance. . 


But whateper N may PR if 3 n 


it will remain an Ae Peiner Wn, 


* a F 


| "aha Fang though « on a river, — three degrees Uſference of 


northern latitude, has A  Gfference of OE, one and A 


degree in climate. cn, e . 


To aſcertain . „ any hon & 


Eg is only neceſſary to plunge a good thermometer into water, 
taken from a depth in which the e is uniform at 5 
| all ſeaſons of the year. 


The mean temperature of water id et tropics is not. 
exactly known, but it muſt be very near 807 by Farenheit.— 
Water draun from a depth of 200 feet i in the Wett Indies, is 


cooled by filtration in the OE: Os the earth, in How TE. 
_—_— x 


pe e in a the temperature of 7 "Ka Py, 8 


under a ſame parallels 3s. nearly. chat of ion ae. of 175 : 


Ko Holyoke's Regiſter 5 the meather, Mem. Am. 
Acad. vol. i ü. part 1 i. Fenz of Verma. 
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| eminent advantage e over — ths 8 a af e 
The ideas of Newton, in reg rd 5 
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phyſics, that no ſubſtance that has asd can te 
= but in a medium which has more gra. 

The vapour ſuppoſed in the preſent caſe 0 
Sas not be maintained in ſtraight lines, without 


medium of greater denſity to ſupport it. Now, - 7 


any medium capable of ſupperting vapour, muſt. 
furniſh great refiftance nk ey” nch ere its 
1 

With theſe ab FR Re in view, FO any 
man calculate the velocity of vapour, driven from 
the nucleus of a comet, neceſſary to preſerve a 
direction nearly oppoßte to the ova in its m__— 
2 paſlage. - _ 

Comets enter the wr foitem i in warious 1 
tions ; the planes of their orbits making various 


angles with that of the ecliptic. Their orbits are 


N elliptical, and the ſun is in one of the foci 
of the ellipfis, | By the univerſal law of planetary - 
motion, according to which all revolving bodies 
deſeribe equal areas in equal times, the motion of 
_ comets muſt be very rapid in their perihelion. 
The comet of 1770 was calculated to deſcribe an 
arch of go degrees in 24 hours. This ſeems 
we Walde 3 e. _ e en an ; 


3 


a = - 1 Saks it to 33 e on ne 
own Principles, an atmoſphere of denſity ſufficient to ſup- 
port a cannon ball, would not retard its yelocity as much as 


the preſent atmoſphere does a feather put in motion. If fa, 


bis rarefaction does not in the leaſt aid the lee of e 
. e body of a N . 
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or argue DISEASES. | £2 *, 


. arch of 180-0 $1 es, a ſemicircle, in 30, 49, or 8 
CCC 
e e Ae Ae af thin various 
comets are very different, and ſo are the length © 
of ieee ſome of them 2 i - 
_ 4iſtance; {aut vis: th: 60 1 80 ee of 55 
5 mite. PEARL Cw 5 As 16k bar e 
ee 6 ene ne 90 1 805 30 1 „„ 
5 Hd of miles, and the length of the coma to be 
Jo millions: In this caſe the extremity of the A 
tail muſt be 100 millions of miles from the . „ 
Now, either the vapour which is ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute the tail, muſt be ſhot from the MES „ 
uith ſu ch rapidity as to reach the extreme point 
of the coma in a few hours; that is, e 
through 70 millions of miles in a very ſhort time, 
| to preſerve a direction nearly oppoſite to the ſun:- 
= r the whole coma muſt move forward with the _ 
nucleus. In the latter caſe, the extremity of the 
einn x muſt paſs along the periphery of a circle“, 
ho radius is a line from that point to the ſun, 
or 100 millions of miles. Of counle, while the 
_ comet deſcribes an arch equal to a ſemicircle, the 885 
extremity of the .coma muſt paſs through „„ 
bes of 1 50. millions of miles. I believe no kind 
of vapour, of which we have any knowledge, „ 
could perform either of theſe journeys in the time = 


* 


5 | 6 The figure would not be a circle, Hut jt is nt materia DOS IR | 
"40 the „ A n 8 1 2 1 N FF: i - 258 85 . 
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Siren. 8 ele 


80 5 ing ſubſtance would not have paſſed ere 
4 | Eiſtanes ſuppoſed, from the creation of the world 
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matter paſſes with a rapidity that will ſolve | mY 
phenomenon zof the length of the coma, pre- 


ſerved in à di 


Se 


ion oppoſite to the ſun. The 


- theories: of Kepler and: Hamilton are more ra- 
tional than that of Newton. The tails muſt cn. 
ſiſt of electricity, repelled from the nucleus by 
the force. of the ſun; or muſt be merely the rays 


loured by tbeir paſſage through the 
comet's atmoſphere. Theſe hypotheſis may. not 


ſolxe all the phenomena; but h wil 
for the principal, and are e 
| ſophical prantaples2{) n 1 


un obje 
is 4 confirmatory argument in favour of it, for it 
is analogous to the curvatures formed by aſcending 


tram of electricity in the lumen boreale; in- 
ET deed, i it ſeems to be a law of clefricity to move 


$7 &--» 


4s beading lines, and, for. any thing that we 
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| bj s of this kind we cannot arrive at 

he certainty- All we can do is, to reaſon from ana- 

| | ogy and form probable conjectures. We know 

| <fino-ſubſtance=in.creation: capable of producing 
phenomena: of the comas of blazing klara. 


be — She-coma 3 {ks „ 
tion to this hypotheſis. But in fact, this 
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ture of that ſpeeles of matter, and be in 
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bs of generating 
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24 of reſiſtance!! VVV 
dein regard to the tranſparency of his mail; (fe 
reſembles allo the luthen boreale. Through both 

uminous appearances the Rars/ſhine'with 
undiminiſhed luſtre; but : yapour, however rate; 
Would reftack their: light, An 
interrupt our viſion. eee 
: An Eſſay D Cones e polite liver; F. 
liſhed £572; aſeribes the tails'of comets to Air n 
tremely dilated and repelled fro 


toe Power of the' lun; 

to all the 0 or ate 2 
Newton. J 55 
5 N on ian Sea the ane yſtem 
is this, that an atme e ebe baſis of Which 
e, and involves in 
boſom all the ſolid orbs which die ie e 
te gions Tos nin be dense es 
mundane Utmoſphere.” NV hypothels reſts e 
the following reaſons- Nam Vs Ot ates ey 


Filſt, The large "meteors or Elbe ef ve 
red in regions far bey 


40 to 88 miles. At the height of 80 miles, ee 
there muſt be the matter of an atrpoſphere capa 

obes of fire 6 blk. a mile n 
didnieter' 5 and nr eee ſounds as full 


— ; 


1% ima neee * 


fort ond 1 to 
he earth's atmoſphere. Their altitudes vary From” 


£2 


ee 


—— es eve oa or 4 ere ee 
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HH 9 5 fp diſtinct as the air | 
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e 2 the 3 fi 1 ex- 8 
ſion. of one of thoſe globes-reſembles thunder. 


- Secondly, The lumen boreale has been often 
8 ende to be viſible at an elevation of 7 Or 800 
miles. I do not rely on the accuracy of theſe 
_- calculations, on account of the 1:7 
ning them. In ſome in ances, v 


-ulties attend- 
anc e very certain 
that this light exiſts 1 in the. regions s of, the bighes 


clouds. n e 251117 


Thirdly, The tails. of comets muſt be 5 


i depend on matter for their colouring-by which 


they become viſible. In either caſe we haye evi; 


Fu dence nearly amounting; to demonfſtration,. that, a : 
material a F fills e boundlek, regions of 


1 pace. 4 F 0 ttz! * 


Fourthly, But an 8 of Kill more. 1 05 
4 in my mind, is one drawn from the neceſſity of 
uch an atmoſphere, as the medium of attrac 5 

and repulſio 

bind together the vaſt orbs that roll. in ethereal 
tegions. I can have no idea of ſuch an imt 

Power exerted in an immenſe vcid or vacuum. 

Alt ſeems probable, that the parts of eee 
wu phere which conſtitute, weight, and influence the 

5 barometer, are limited to the diſtance of a few 
miles from the earth. Water, for inſtance, is a 
ſubſtance deſtined to anſwer certain putpoſes or 
the ee eee nne copfined: toda neigh⸗ 
EO 5 oh F754 m J!... © 


the principles that connect and 


5 aſe : 


3 7 


oF" Ern te beg k388. 


But elle principle of electricity may e, and 
undoubtedly: is, a non-gravitaking and Perm | 
- nently elaſtic ſubſtance. This may be diffuſed 
through infinite ſpace, and, by its amazing 
. elaſticity, may be capable of comm nicating mo- 
tion or r force. T__ pier to 78 "Ray HEY r=. 
6 0 0 ſuppoſed: jafaite 5 da Sid be ale 
8 Wich a ſubtle ſubſtance which he called ether. 
Had this great man been acquainted with the 
laws of electricity diſcovered ſince his days, he 
probably would have” Oey eek term n ether 
| pot, nr _ 
By means of this x FRY W n planets 
al influence each other, and become the means E 
5 diverſifying each other's ſeaſons, ſometimes by 
attracting, ſometimes by repelling, and ſometimes | 
5 diſturbing. the proportions of this ſubſtance, or 

22 influencing its mechanical laws, by which it is 
combined or . way e added 
Tubſtanoes." POTS > 
- Hence we may account - then this Ke of . 
| engen, volcanic eruptions, and violent tem- 
| peſts, under particular phaſes of the moon; and 
_ eſpecially during the proximity of comets. © The 
electrical matter accumulated in the earth by its 


own laws, or by reaſon of an unuſual demand ab 5 


extra, may, during the approach of theſe orbs; be 
ſuddenly called into action, and occaſion extra-. 
e tumult in the ä ee ee 


„ 8 reh 


185 1 had rler HISTORY 


2 ſolution of the, phenomenon, ſo intereſting to 
mam and ſo myſterious, why the apptoach f 


gamets never fails to be attended with epidemic 
diiſeaſes. The fact, in regard to comets Wich 
come near the earth, is unqueſtionable; and it =. 

© equally certain that earthquakes, volcanic erupr 
tions, meteors, and many other electrical pbeno- | 
mena, are, at ſuch times, more numerous and 


ee than at other times. 


Now it; is proved by. capri that - the 1 


e of living are the moſt perfect con: 


* of electricity, while the i integumants which . 
uctors. A conſequence 


cover them are non - cor 


* ſe principles muſt be, that in all the mo- 


tions or operations of electiicity in the atmo - 
. the nerves muſt be the principal ſubjects 

ef its influence. Hence if the atmoſphere is, at 
times, electriſied beyond the degree which is 

fſary to preſerve the body in a due 

tate of excitement, the nerves muſt be too highl x 

5 8 excited, and under a continued operation of ubdue | 


_ uſual, and nec 


imulus, become extremely irritable, and ſ. 


4 to debility. Shall we not find, in this pete | 
2 rational ſolution. of the phenomenon which has 
puzaled medical men, the exceſſiye irritability of 
the nervous ſyſtem, in times of epidemic diſeaſes, 
8 which facilitates the invaſion of fever? Shall we 


not account for the eruptive diſeaſes which al 


ways 8 e ee on the —_ 25 ] 
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1 «Perhaps. alſo, we may, in this hypotlies, 1 


1 


7 


or r etie DISEASES, 


aide of ths great debility of the ban veſſels, 


| induced. by the make, of the nerves which 
ſpread over the þ n body near the Tens * 
hieb ec thoſe veſſels. are 2 re ann d 


1 Me: 2 account ind dhe . co 
incidences in between the influenza, and 
unuſual electrical phenomena, as e ee 
tions and earthquakes? May we.riatiacooudt;for 


_ epidetmic meaſles, in thoſe: years-when the a 


_ ſhows. evidences of high electi 8 
And will not this principle explain the diſeaſes 
among animals, the defect of vegetation, and che 


| extraordinary generation of inſects, during peſti- 


lence? It is well known that zee ee eee . 
Sen, accelerated by artificial electricity. 


| this effect produced by what is called. excitement + 


| And if ſo, how do we know that a ſimilar power, 


operating on the elements, may not call into 


exiſtence innumerable inſects? To what b 
principle ſ ſhall we aſcribe: the unuſual Axe c com- 
mon inſects, when they precede and accompany 
| pelience a fact well atteſted ?. There: moſt be a 


an Rs ral in o dne une pri derte ad excite> · | 


ment? DR FF 


It is now . moi; Miley. Ai * 
 eledricity; is the immediate ageut in eee 
of rain, ſnow, and bail. In confirmation of this 


N DE: enquiries. into. the _ 2 Pp 
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NEW BRIEF Misronr 5 5 1 
N diſcaſes: have led to 2 diſcovery; that 4 years 
wen volcanoes diſcharge great quantities of fire 
and lava, 3 ſome months before and after 
the diſcharges, are, by a great difference, moſt p 
dauctive of hail. Hence the immenſe dumags | 
done by bail: ſtorms in thoſe ſeaſons which are ex- 
deſſively dry and hot; theſe years being: 1 
attendant on volcanic eruptions. T theory. 
which aſcribes hail to extreme cold is defective. 
now that pieces of ice of three, ſix, and even ; 
nine inches in circumference, ſometimes fall in 
-- hail-ſtorms.. By the laws ol Gs OR 0 
muſt begin to fall as ſoon as it begins to be 
formed; and as it requires but a few ſeconds to | 
aeſcend, it is eaſy to conceive that mere cold can 
not occaſion a congelation rapid enough to form 
: n ice of half a pound weight. The proceſs 1 
| is electrical, and almoſt inſtantaneous; and we ED. 
Ee Ab that real ſnow may be artificially and i- 
ſtantly produced by means of condenſed air and 
Sancte. Hence we are led to the cauſes whick 
| ct ſevere: winters with volcanic SOON 2 nn 


: "nas: derive the extreme heat of ſummers and 

5 cold of winters, which ſo. generally accompany 

. Fx | peſtilence, from the ſame cauſe, a e e 
ö dance of electricity. 
5 Hence we are led alſo to the ak 1 he 0 


Ferie, lethargies, and eruptive diſeaſes, which 3 
almoſt uniformly follow great volcanic diſcharges 


=. ECG N The re and eſpe- 
„„ ne 5 cially 
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1 
4 


1 er zprbinite bist lex „ 513 - 
: 8 12155 nerves, are exceſſively excited, and loſs, f . > 


their energy. 5 


It is on the Ge tninciple alſo that. we explain : 
the phenomenon. of freezing, when the thermo- 27 
meter is above the uſual point of froſt; This hw 
been obſerved near volcanic mountains, where the 
atmoſphere i is highly charged with electricity. A 


5 


1730, Dr. Cyrillus found by a thermometer made 


by Haukſbee, that water, near veſuvius, froze ; © 


with the metcury ten degrees above the freezing 
a Tran, neger. Bad. Mem. vol. ix. m_ : 


7 1 


The abs a ng . cledtricity 18 little . by: 
. underſtood. It is the modern opinion that heat „ 
and light are only modifications of the ſame ele? 
ment. This is analogous to what we know of 
water, which exiſts in the form of mite, of viſible 2 
5 vapour and air 


It is pee chat 1 e 1 be m 5 


ſulated i in the human body, But if it cannot be = 


| inſulated in the form of electricity, may it nov in 
the form of heat, and thus be the direct eauſt or 


matter of inflammation ? If it-ean be accumus 


lated. and inſulated in this form, may not con- 
Juctors be formed to draw it off in the form of 


Uh "IM 


electricity? Mr. Vinal relates, that he ſpeedily re- 
moved local inflammation occaſioned by a burn 5 


and ſcald, by the application of a N 
ee electrical machine. | Y 


1 „ 1 11 . 85 Should. 
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0 Sbodid this 00 be well e the "i 1 555 
os of metallic points i in remoying topical 8 
flammuation will be explained and eſtabliſhed. „ 

The proofs of the altitude of the . ES 
EE, "from the power of refracting light, are now Known 
da be fallacious. No man will ſuppoſe the atmo- 
pH ſphere to be leſs elevated in the equatorial regions 
than in the polar circles; yet the duration of 
twilight under the equator, being leſs than in 
8 places remote from it, proves that the power of 
refraction will not determine the height of the -.- 
| - atmoſphere. The power of refraction i is in a direct 
* "ratio to the diminution of heat, or increaſe * . 
. cold, in the atmoſphere, « or 1 to the in- . 
„ | Ereale of electricity. 9 . 
3 Nor will it be correct to ſay that the power of 
555 l depends on the denlity 
3 3 5 | ſphere, unleſs denſity can er ependent of 
e oy gravity. The atmoſphere in the polar and tem- 
WES” 2; . Perate regions raiſes the barometer no higher than 
1 under the equator; nor is the mercury in baro-k _» 
| 5 meters generally higher! in winter, when the ther- 
3 7 | mometer, by Farenheit” 8 ſcale, is 10 degrees | under 
5 *cypher, than in ſummer, when it is at 9855 the 
op. 1 N yang of blood heat. 9 „5 
„ F# denſity implies or involves in it erer, then : 
Rs the atmoſphere at the equator is as denſe as in | 
vn any diſtant latitude; for the barometer is as high | 8 
. in one as in the other. But if the atmoſphere is 
„ 5 as denſe and as . ceteris 5 paribus, in one 
. 355 . . „ lati- ed 5 


if 
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Aide as in another, then the Power of refrac- : x 8 
tion does not depend on denſity; for the powers « of | 
refraction, in different latitudes, are various. 9 


„ 


. indeed very queſtionable, whether denſity 
and gravity are the principles which "wholly in- 


"2 fluence th barometer. The barometer falls as it 


is elevated above the ſurface of the earth, but the 
_- atmoſphere | retains all its powers of ſuſtaining = 
7 e and circulation at an altitude of 1 3. 0 = 


ket. > 


5 What are ke e ee ib attend Y 
"Ka of the barometer ? How can the weight of the „ 
maſs of air, furrounding the globe, be ſuddenly je 
taken off, over a whole continent? What becomes 
of 168. gravity, and the principle of attraction on 
which it is ſuppoſed to, depend ? Are they 


* 


Y removed, expalied, or ſuſpended | ? 


ST te province of determining the gravily 


- n of a air is 5 fundamentally defective; and that; inſtead = 
_ of variations in Its weight, \ we. experience only. 
variations in the combinations of i its parts, which 


diverſify its elaſticity, and its operation on the 


barometer, ; as well as on the human body. When —— 


the atmoſphere 1 is full of vapour the barometer 


| uſually falls, and we feel a depreſſion of ſpirits; 55 
It can hardly be true, that the preſſure of the 
Whole atmoſphere 1 is leſs. at ſuch a time than 


When the air is clear and the barometer bigh; 


for this vapour circulates near the earth, and the 


higher regions of tt the air are as clear and as: pon- 
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Ic the theory which aſſigns to the 5 
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GE be'the air, from higher regions, which retains 
: Its gravity, muſt ruſh in to fupply the. defect. 

The only way to account for the variations of 
yy 80 barometer, appears to be on the principle 
| before. mentioned. The air appears to be leſs 


and the 1 mercury falls, It ſeems neceflary to take 
4 into view theſe conſiderations i in order to ſolve the 
- phenomena : The general preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, or gravity, : which is probably. uniform, - 
together with the various 19 in its elaſtic 
| barometer. 
Every dairy woman hat 1 and 
| lightning will almoſt inſtantly coagulate milk; 
that is, when electricity is united with apo 


3 paſſes, in a viſible form, from cloud ti 

or between the clouds and the earth, milk turns 

or coagulates. So it does during a rainy day in 
ſummer, without thunder, with the ES 


tate. The barometer ſ falls, vapour becomes vi- 


atmoſphere is unelaſtic, and ill- fitted to maintain 
3 in atimal or vegetable bodies. 5 


bs * pO 4 Xe 


I have remarked i in the preceding pages, thus « a 2/2 


| - 55 1 Feſtilentia atmoſphere is is, not e or moved 
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derous as 'uſual. -If the denſity. of the; air near 
the earth ſhould. be leſſened, the conſequence 


9 2 n ; * 
47 _—. Id ö 55 
uid, 


. at 64, as T know, by obſervation. This condition 
1 Be of the atmoſphere, 1 may be called its decompounded 


4 


elaſtic when the heat | is combined with vapour, 


ſible, the functions of the body are languid, milk 5 
coagulates, Objects contract mould, in ſhort, the | 


U * 
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: by the force of wind no tempeſt xpelling an epi- 


© © demic fever from a city, unleſs at the cloſe of the 


ſeaſon, and accompanied with heavy, rains. How 


can we ſolve this difficulty, but upon the hypo- 5 k 


- theſis of an electrical afmoſphere, which. is ſta⸗ : 


tionary? _ | . 

Dr. F Nel proved, 1 « an eleQtrified cork. 
ball, at the end of a ſilk thread, whirled never ſo 
rapidly through the air, for a length of time, loſt 


: periment, that, an electrical atmoſphere raiſed 


1 none of its electricity. He found alſo, by an ex 


round a thick wire, inſerted i in a Phial of air, 


- drives out none of the air, nor, on e 


5 that atmoſphete, 885 any air ruſh 1 in.“ 


* 5 | ol 
$ 62: . * 3 ; 1 


151 is as ae that I molt. violent blaſt 1 55 


. wind thrown acroſs a ſtream of cleric matter, | 
EE 1225 not the leaſt effect upon 1 — 


"Theſe experiments prove, that . be. 


1 5 


5 ſenfible reſiſtance to the motions of electricity, . 
and that it exiſts in air without | expanding or 
| compreſling it. In ſhort, it proves, that — 
tricity acts entirely by its own. laws and is not 
| controlled by the agitations - of the aß 
| Will not theſe obſervations throw. light on 7 0 
| fat of a ſtationary atmoſphere in caſes of peſti- 
lential epidemics? Is not electricity the baſis of 
the common atmoſphere, and unmoveabie by 
wind? And does . not a e air conſiſt 
. 5 1 13 8 N 
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* NT 9 partly in ſome combinations of this ee with. ; . 
VV other aerial ſubſtances, which. are not moved by 
5 Wind p This 1s ſuggeſted merely for confideration, | 2 
"EY for it appears, to me, improbable. . Froſt deſtroys” 
3 7 the peſtilential condition of the atmoſphere, and 
%% ð ſuppoſed to act upon the deleterious ſub-, - 
' ſtances arifing from the earth, or human body. 
Beſides, a peſtilential atmoſphere riſes but a few 
3 . feet above the earth, which indicates that its 
: pernicious qualities are denſe and e 
: ness BET 5 F : *„ 
. Indeed, two Cie 1 to conqur in the origin 5 
of peſtilential fevers; ; an electrical condition of. 
the atmoſphere which renders the nervous ſyſtem 
extremely irritable, and the body of courſe prone - : 
. to fever; and a collecti ion of morbid matters 
5 ariſing from living“ and dead animals, and pu- 7 I - 
| trifying vegetables. Wind may remove he r 
- cauſe, if acceſſible, which, however, is never the 
caſe in large cities, but cannot affect the influence 
of the former. Froſt has acceſs, to all morbid 5 
cauſes and renders them inert ; it alſo reduces the 
ſtimulus acting on the human body and renders 5 


* e EY the morbid matters from living a among 
the cauſes of peſtilence. '1 am perſuaded that ene 32 
in cities furniſhes more poiſon than ſtreets and alleys. It fills 
| | all cloſe rooms, eſpecially bed- rooms, and 1 in cloſe-built . 
3 75 = | fireets: it infects the very atmoſphere; 1 and a more violent ; 
pPioiſon does not (exiſt than perſpirable matter in a condenſed 
A fermenting ſtate. This San als be . by 5 
* | liberal uſe of te 1 i VV ER R Dt; 
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„ e that magnetiſm depends on electricity, 


e variations, which: are different 1 in different parts We | DE 
the earth; and, in ſome degree, periodical. It „ 


the eaſt, or influence of the Jun, from eight 
o' clock in the morning to two in the afternoon; 1 
at from the weſt, or the ſame influence, from 


repulſion of light and heat? If ſo, is there not an 


. dr is ke bis r Asks- 55 . „ 


16G irrte | But the electrical ſtimulus remains. 
Hence, although the progreſs of the fever is:? 7 
arreſted by cold, the type of it is viſible in the — 
diſeaſes of the winter. The irritability. ofthe: . 0 
3 from electrical cauſes, ſtill remains, and 3 
gives to the fevers of winter the peculiar ſymptoms „ 
of. peſtilential, or . W and: . — 
nehmer: 8 „ 
A remarkable property & A is to > give fy 
a to the needle of a compaſs, A violent „ 
ſtroke of electricity deſtroyed the virtue of the 8 3 
load-ſtone, and reverſed the ends of the needle of © © 
the compals on board of Capt. Waddell's ſhip, in 
1751 and a ſuitable diſcharge of that element 8 N 
will give polarity, like the magnet. Hence, it is . 


but i in what manner ſeems. to be myſterious. EY 
It is well known that the needle is ſubject to 


* 


has alſo a ſmall diurnal variation, receding from 3 > 


two o clock to nine, P. M. and during the night * 
remaining ſtationary.” Is not this owing: to the 


analogy between this diurnal variation and'the whey 8 

nomenon of polarity? If light and heat, falling . 

one ſide of the. + needle, Tepal it in a ſmall ct ” — 
SLA gp ta be 
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zs. it not rational to conclude that he TER — 
; heat ſhould repel the. magnetic p point, and direct = 

it to the north? T hat! is, the needle points towards 
that portion of the Sealer Which 1 *. HY” | 
__ perfe&tly electric, 5 > 


. My 


It may be objected that the — Joes nat 2 


-always « direct itſelf to the ſame point; : True, but 
5 : there 1 is ſome periodical revolution in the electri- 5 
5 city of the terreſtrial regions; at leaft the appear © 
- - ahve and. diſappearance of the lumen boreale, - 
certain periods, warrant this ſuggeſtion. , It ſeems Fs. 
to be admitted, that there is a current of electricity 
3 from the equatorial regions towards the polar 
FR regions within the earth; and in the upper parts © 
of the atmoſphere a current of. the ſame element 
2 from. the poles towards the equator. This idea is 
FA derived, in part, from the lumen boreale, and 5 
; receiyes countenance from the fact, that a bar of 


iron, ſanding directed towards the pole, will acquire 


| . polarity or magnetic properties; but directed : 


towards other points in the heavens no ſuch 


= effect is produced ; indicating a ſtream of elec⸗ 
"IgE paſſing ag the bats TO the centre wb 


- _ 


Should "INT be 3 Wust oi ſhould it 9 : 


1 5 admitted that the Junien boreale is a AY 


ELF, 


5 det the a Kae appearance 5 55 eee 9 
ff. this elt indicate. a beveluttes in that current 
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"ap the axis of the earth, or, perkaps, an axis = Fo 
of its own? If fo, on What laws does it depend. ,, 
1 Th and how will it agree with the variations c 
5 compaſs ? It will be ſaid, that the variations are 
different in different places, and are not uniform e 
in the ſame place. — True; ; but the general courſe 1 
of variations in the fame. Pace is N uni. „ 
form: * e 16 0 5 #30, 
With reſpect to Aifferent Sees off variations : 
5 various places, 1 have one obſervation that is 
1 new. It is very probable, if not evident, „ 
that the diftributions' or Jortes of electricity o 
different in different quarters of the globe. „„ 
dAeribulione or forces; for a difference in te 
ſtate of exiſtence or modes of acting, will as well 5 
account for the phenomena as difference in quan-. 
tity.” My reaſons for this opinion are, that the ' 
| barometer has different altitudes in different places | 
at the ſame time. The mean altitude for a month 
05.4 year in places of the ſame elevation, is very 
various. Hence we conclude, that the weight © ©} 
of the atmoſphere cannot be the cauſe of theſe 
__ - yariations, for this, on a level of the ocean, mult. 
1 on hydroſtatic principles, be every where the ſame.” 1 
Jet the actual differences amount to c one n W 


* 


tuo thirds of an inch. F Wort. . - 
ge Phil. Tran. No. 435. Bad. Mem. vol. "Xe LE To 
270 5 : 740 3. * 5513 Ph 3 ; 


It is lj: to account for is difference 3 TT 
fires on the e at different. e f 
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3 cleric. 8 with. vapour e 3 
matter in the atmoſphere which may vary the . 
9 elaſticity of the air; but I do not ſee how 
the weight of a fluid alone, whoſt preſſure muf 
be equal, if of equal height and denſity, can | 
account for theſe differences. It is utterly repug- „ 
nant to all known: principles of the equable preſſure ; 
of a gravitating fluid, to ſuppoſe a mere change 
| 5 IE in the form or compoſition of that fluid ſhould”. 
alter. the abſolute weight. Water admits none 
of theſe varieties, being always of equal dn 
 andgravity at equal altitudes.. j „ 
On the ſame principle of 33 e f 
pꝛreſſure or; claſticity. in air and water, without a 
change of weight, perhaps we may account fer 
the very different elevations of the tide in different - = 
Pane and, in ſome inſtances, in the ſame latitude. SR 
I. it not rational to conclude that the electrieity * 
is various in its combinations or quantity in dif- 
ferent places, according to the heat of the climate, 
the neighbourhood of land and high mountains, 
18 or perhaps to the ſeats of volcanoes? The fact, 
that tides. do rot riſe as high on the main ocean 
| as near land, ſeems to countenance this idea. It 
ſeems to indicate, that the medium by which the 5 
moon influences the water, has different eee, 
nmaaear the land, and at a great diſtance. 
= Another fact that ſeems to favour the hypo- T 
ttieſis that electricity is the inſtrument of tides, 
p . of tides, > : In many . 
3 %% ai 


. 4 


— e 


- 


— 


- there 548 . een bings and 
flowings of the tide; ſome times the river Thames, 

for inſtance, has been left almoſt dry for many 4 2 
hours, when there has been neither wind net 
eee to account for, the been . 


5 * 1 pk. of this 1 18 e in 1114. ah thts - 
Thames for the whole day, on the 1 5th of October, was ſo. 

low, that children waded over between the Tower and Lon- 

don bridge. In 1247 there was a ceſſation of the flowing of . 

the tides for three months, before a D e 8 oo 35 

See Short, vol. ii. 145. I ſhould not be inclined to credit 

theſe relations if modern. obſervations did not ſerve to con- 

firm them. On the 1ith of March, 1785s, and 25th of Jann . 

_ ary, 1787, the Tiviot, a large river. in the ſouth of Scotland. 
receded and left i its channel dry, in the former inſtance favs -. 

> hours, and in the latter ur. No convulſion of dae a 

was known in that neighbaurhood, nor within two or three? 

- weeks of the firſt inſtance, . An earthquake happened on the 

- 26th, of January, the day after. the ſecand inſtance, but could 
not be the cauſe. A ſimilar receſs happened, on the day of. 

| the earthquake 3 in the river Clyde. _ "Th 

On the 12th of September, 1784, in perfecll 7 alm 8 

a dhe water in the Loch Tay, in Scotland, ſuddenly ebbed 300 

feet and left the channel dry, then flowed again, and e 

menon, i in a leſs degree, occurred. in ſeveral l ſucceeding r. 

Sinclair, vol. vi. 624. . 

The facts related of the ſea a rivers in Nee mn; 1 > 
day, but not at the hour, of the earthquake at Liſbon, Frog K. 
175 5, where hips ſnapped. their cables, and water Fire 
over the ſidez of veſſels, without the leaſt ſenſible motion 2 
855 earth, are ſtrong proofs of the ſame inſenſible but im- 
MEA; gpl; action of the e of the globe. The 
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BN 8 | Theſe ths have ien Paper 1 
15 I years which have been remarkable for ee 


phenomena. To this point J have paid particu- : 


lar attention. They /are not always attendant on 
8 earthquakes. or volcanic eruptions, but they F 
oecut in the ſame year or near the ſame period; 


* 
20 


evidencing that when thoſe viſible diſcharges take 


place, inſenſible diſcharges take place in remote 
n and on the oppoſite ſide of the globe. 
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Should it be admitted that electricity may be | 


**“ 


n diſtributed: or OO” with pra on 
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| Fading df the ocean in the time of Pn is not ſo 5 
much owing to the riſing of the earth beneath, as to the force 
--- of electricity. The intumeſcence ſometimes begins before the 


ock, as it does before kurricaves i in the Weft Indies. 


In Scotland, during the” eat earthquakes i in Calabria, i . fs 
18 was ac itsce Without any mo- 5 
the barometer fell 


1782 the water in the 1 
tion of the earth, and the "mercury in 


| within the tenth of an inch of the botiom of che ſcale, On 
"= the 12th of February, "£787, the barometer x at « Edinburgh fell | 


| nearly to the ſame Point. 125 


Theſe phenomena can be reſolved into no Wan but ae 


5 in er electricity, and they add much weight to my 


icons that tides are governed by ſome laws of 8 


which are influenced by the phaſes of the moon. 


| The great fall of the barometer in Scotland i is 4 krong _ | 
- evidence that the ſame energetic principle governs chat > = 


4 


n 11 


Fic 


ment. It is abfurd to ſuppoſe the atmoſphere could LY = 
Toft ſuch 4 portion of its weight. Indeed it 15 far from being 

| - impoſſible that'the Tiſe and fall of the barometer may be 
_ occaſioned: = th the 1 7 of electricity ade on the 98 
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we may find ſome probable. cauſes: of the great 


diverſity of. diſeaſes in the ſame year, as well as 8 - 


of the different heights of the barometer. The 


ſtimulus applied to the human body may be dif- 


ferent 1 in various places, according to the predo- 


minant operation of one or more 85 the following . 


2 tf 


D 3 in various places, according tos ita 3 0 
nations with atrial ſubſtances at different times; 


vs 


8 e ff. 


* * 


on 


1. Soil, which, may aſe: the air in "av ng; 


N 8 ways. ; 7 5 1 2 | - | * 
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. 6 in x vis to elevation, to water, 5 ; | 


4 hill mountains, minerals, freſh air. 


"as 
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III. The population < . and all the . 


. 


5 quent evils of noxious exhalations. 
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IV. The . 5 A. 3 wich has a 


15 moſt en effect o on the elfi 


BY 


1. 18 very certain as the condition of the at- : 
1 moſphere. is very different in places which appear 
to be equally: favourable to health. Children 
| and valetudinarians are very ſe ihle of theſe dif- 

ferences. It is hardly poſſible to remove an in- ” 
_ © diſpoſed perſon a diſtance of five miles without 
" os 88 on bis W he is s better E 
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uch various cauſes, 


. d at the irregularity in 
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